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TO THE 

LADY NOEL BYEON 

IS, BY HEE KIND PERMISSION, 

MOST AFFECTIONATELY INSCEIBED, 

WITH PROFOUND RESPECT, 

BY HER GRATEFUL FRIEND, 

THE AUTHOR. 



FEOM LORD BROUGHAM. 



I have been requested by one who has long known the 
deep interest I have ever taken in the cause of Freedom, 
and in the elevation of the coloured race, to supply a few 
lines of introduction to Mr. Webb's book. 

It was the intention of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
to introduce this work to the British public, but I am 
truly sorry to learn that a severe domestic affliction, since 
her return to America, has postponed the fulfilment of 
her promise. 

I am, however, able to state her opinion of the book, 
expressed in a letter to one of her friends. 

She says : — " There are points in the book of which I 
think very highly. The style is simple and unambitious 
— ^the characters, most of them faithfully drawn from 
real life, are quite fresh, and the incident, which is also 
much of it fact, is often deeply interesting. 

" I shall do what I can with the preface. I would 
not do as much unless I thought the book of worth ^?i 
Usdf. It shows what I long have wanted to show ; what 
the free people of colow do attain, and what they can do 
in spite of all social obstacles." 

I hope and trust that Mr. Webb's book will meet with 
all the success to which its own merit, and the great 
interest of the subject, so well entitle it. On this, Mrs. 
Stowe's authority is naturally of the greatest weight ; 
and I can only lament that this prefatory notice does 
not come accompanied with her further remarks and 
illustrations. 

4, Grapton-street, Jidi/ 29, 1857. 



Note. — Since the above was written, the preface by Mrs. Stowe 
has been received. It was deemed best, however, to still retain the 
introduction so kindly given by Lord Brougham, whose deep interest 
in the freedom and welfare of the African race none feel more grate- 
iU for than does the author of the following pages. 



PREFACE. 



The book which now appears before the public may- 
be of interest in relation to a question which the late 
agitation of the subject of slavery has raised in many 
thoughtful minds j viz. — Are the race at present held as 
slaves capable of freedom, self-government, and progress 1 

The author is a coloured young man, born and reared 
in the city of Philadelphia. 

This city, standing as it does on the frontier between 
free and slave territory, has accumulated naturally a large 
population of the mixed and African race. 

Being one of the nearest free cities of any considerable 
size to the slave territory, it has naturally been a resort 
of escaping fugitives, or of emancipated slaves. 

In this city they form a large class — have increased 
in numbers, wealth, and standing — they constitute a 
peculiar society of their own, presenting many social 
peculiarities worthy of interest and attention. 

The representations of their positions as to wealth and 
education are reliable, the incidents related are mostly 
true ones, woven together by a slight web of fiction. 

The scenes of the mob describe incidents oi «k. ^^^xJX^ax 
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stage of excitement, which existed in the city of Phila- 
delphia years ago, when the first agitation of the slavery 
question developed an intense form of opposition to the 
free coloured people. 

Southern influence at that time stimulated scenes of 
mob violence in several Northern cities where the dis- 
cussion was attempted. By prompt, undaunted resistance, 
however, this spirit was subdued, and the right of free 
inquiry established ; so that discussion of the question, so 
far from being dangerous in Free States, is now begun to 
be allowed in the Slave States ; and there are some sub- 
jects the mere discussion of which is a half-victory. 

The author takes pleasure in recommending this sim- 
ple and truthfully-told story to the attention and interest 
of the friends of progress and humanity in England. ^ 



(Signed) H. B. Stowe. 



AlfDOVEB, U.S., 
August 17, 1857. 



THE GAEIES, 



CHAPTER I. 
In wldoh the Reader ii introduced to a Family of peculiar Construction. 

It was at the close of an afternoon in May, that a party 
might hare been seen gathered around a table covered witn 
all those delicacies that, in the household of a rich Southern 
planter, are regarded as almost necessaries of life. In the 
centre stood a dish of ripe strawberries, their plump red 
sides peeping through the covering of white 8Up:ar that had 
been plentifully sprinkled, over them. Geeche limes, almost 
drowned in their own rich syrup, temptingly displayed their 
bron2e-ooloured forms just above the rim of the glass that 
contained them. Opposite, and as if to divert the gaze from 
lingering too long over their luscious beauty, was a dish of 
peaches preserved in brandy, a never-failing article in a 
Southern matron's catalogues of sweets. A silver basket 
filled with a variety of cakes was in close proximity to a 
plate of corn-flappers, which were piled upon it like a moun- 
tain, and from the brown tops of which trickled tiny rivulets 
of butter. All these dainties, mingling their various odours 
with the aroma of the tea and fine old Java that came steam- 
ing forth from the richly -chased silver pots, could not fail to 
produce a very appetizing effect. 

There was nothing about Mr. Garie, the gentleman who 
sat at the head of the table, to attract more than ordinary 
attention. He had the ease of manner usual with persons 
whose education and associations have been of a highly 
refined character, and his countenance, on the whole, was 
pleasing, and indicative of habitual good temper. 

Opposite to him, and presiding at the tea-tray, sat a lady 
of marked beauty. The first thing that would have attracted 
attention on seeing her were her gloriouslj dark eyes. They 
were not entirely black, but of that seemin^VY c\Mixi^'d\iN.\>s^fc 
BQ often met with in persons of Afhcaa ©iLU«L^'C\oii.> Vtiw^ 
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deepens and lightens with every varying emotion. Hers 
wore a subdued expression that sank into the heart and at 
once riveted those who saw her. Her hair, of jetty black, 
was. arranged in braids; and through her light-brown 
complexion the faintest tinge of carmine was visible. As she 
turned to take her little girl from the arms of the servant, 
she displayed a fine profile and pCTfectly moulded form. No 
wonder that ten years before, when she was placed upon 
the auction-block at Savanah, she had brought so high a 
price. Mr. Garie had paid two thousand dollars for her, and 
was the envy of all the young bucks in the neighbourhood 
who had competed with him at the sale. Captivated by her 
beauty, he had esteemed himself fortunate in becoming her 
purchaser ; and as time developed the goodness of her heart, 
and her mind enlarged through the instructions he assiduously 
gave her, he found the connection that might have been pro- 
ductive of many evils, had proved a boon to both ; for whilst 
the astonishing progress she made in her education proved 
her worthy of the pains he took to instruct her, she returned 
threefold the tenderness and afiection he lavished upon her. 

The little girl in her arms, and the boy at her side, showed 
no trace whatever of African origin. The girl had the chest- 
nut hair and blue eyes of her father ; but the boy had inhe- 
rited the black hair and dark eyes of his mother. The criti- 
cally learned in such matters, knowing his parentage, might 
have imagined they could detect the evidence of his mother's 
race, by the slightly mezzo-tinto expression of his eyes, and 
the rather African fulness of his lips; but the casual observer 
would have passed him by without dreaming that a drop of 
negro blood coursed through his veins. His face was expres- 
sive of much intelligence, and he now seemed to listen with 
an earnest interest to the conversation that was going on 
between his father and a dark-complexioned gentleman who 
sat beside him. 

** And so you say, Winston, that they never suspected you 
were coloured P '* 

" I don't think they had the remotest idea of such a thing. 
At least, if they did, they must have conquered their preju- 
dices most efi*ectually, for they treated me with the most dis- 
tinguished consideration. Old Mr. Priestly was like a father 
to me ; and as for his daughter Clara and her aunt, they 
were politeness embodied. The old gentleman was so much 
immersed in business, that he was unable to bestow much 
attention upon me ; so he turned me over to Miss Clara to 
he fihown the lions. We went to the opera, the theatre, to 
muaeunxB, concerts, and I can't tell where all. llie Sunday 
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befbre I left I accompanied her to church, and after service, 
SB we were coming out, she introduced me to Miss Van Cote 
and her mamma. Mrs. Van Cote was kind enough to invite 
me to her grand hall." 

** And did you go P " interrupted Mr. Garie. 

** Of <sourse I md — and what is more, as old Mr. Priestly 
has given up balls, he begged me to escort Clara and her 
aunt?* 

" Well, "Winston, that is too rich," exclaimed Mr. Garie, 
slapping his hand on the table, and laughing till he was red 
in the face ; " too good, by Jove ! Oh ! I can't keep that. I 
must write to them, and say I forgot to mention in my 
note of introduction that jou were a coloured gentleman. 
The old man will swear till everything turns blue ; and as 
for Clara, what win become of her P A Fifth-avenue belle 
escorted to church and to balls by a coloured gentleman!" 
Here Mr. Garie indulged in anotner burst of laughter so 
side-shaking and merry, that the contagion spread even to 
the little girl in Mrs. brarie's arms, who almost choked her- 
self with uie tea her mother was giving her, and who had to 
be hustled and shaken for some time before she could be 
brought round again. 

"ft will be a great triumph for me," said Mr. Garie. 
•* The old man prides himself on being able to detect evidences 
of the least drop of African blood m any one ; and makes 
long speeches aoout the natural antipathy of the Anglo- 
Saxon to anything with a drop of negro blood in its veins. 
Oh, I shall write him a glorious letter expressing my pleasure 
at his great change of sentiment, and my admiration of the 
fearless manner in which he displays his contempt for 
public opinion. How he will stare ! I fancy I see him now, 
with his hair almost on end with disgust. It will do him 
good: it will convince him, I hope, that a man can be a 

fentleman even though he has African blood in his veins. 
haye had a series of quarrels with him," continued Mr. 
Garie ; *' I think he haa his eye on me for Miss Clara, and 
that makes him particularly fierce about my present con- 
nection. He rather presumes on his former great intimacy 
with my father, and undertakes to lecture me occasionally 
when opportunity is afforded. He was greatly scandalized 
at my speaking of Emily as my wife ; and seemed to think 
me cracked because I talked of endeavouring to procure a 
governess for my children, or of sending them abroad to \i^ 
educated. He has a holy horror of everyt\im^ a.^^xo«t^2^j^^ 
to fimn\gsmation ; and of all the men 1 eyer me^, e\ieTV!^^^ 
the most naobrialdan prejudice against coloured "9eo^\e. "B-^ 
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says, the existence of 'a gentleman' with African blood in 
his veins, is a moral and physical impossibility, and that by 
no exertion can anything be made of that description of 
people. He is connected with a society for the deportation 
of iree coloured people, and thinks they ought to be all sent 
to Africa, unless they are willing to become the property of 
some good master." 

" On, yes ; it is quite a hobby of his," here interposed 
Mr. Winston. " He makes lengthy speeches on the subject, 
and has published two of them in pamphlet form. Hare 
you seen them P " 

*' Yes, he sent them to me. I tried to get through one 
of them ; but it was too heavy, I had to give it up. Besides, 
I had no patience with them ; they abounded m mis-state- 
ments respecting the free coloured people. Why even here 
in the Slave states — ^in the cities of Savanah and Charleston 
— ^they are much better situated than he describes them to be 
in iN'ew York ; and since they can and do prosper here, where 
they have such tremendous difficulties to encounter, I know 
they cannot be in the condition he paints, in a state where 
they are relieved from many of the oppressions they labour 
under here. And, on questioning him on the subject, I 
found he was entirely unacquainted with coloured people ; 
profoundly ignorant as to the real facts of their case. He 
nad never been within a coloured church or school ; did not 
even know that they had a literary society amongst them. 
Positively, I, living down here in Georgia, knew more about 
the character and condition of the coloured people of the 
Northern states, than he who lived right in the midst of 
them. Would you believe that beyond their laundress and 
a drunken negro that they occasionally employed to do odd 
jobs for them, they were actually unacquainted with any 
coloured people: and how unjust was it for him to form his 
opinion respecting a class numbering over twenty thousand 
in his own state, from the two individuals I have mentioned 
and the negro loafers he occasionally saw in the streets." 

" It is truly unfortunate," rejoinea Mr. Winston 5 ** for he 
covers his prejudices with such a pretended regard for the 
coloured people, that, a person would be the more readily led 
to believe his statements respecting them to be correct ; and 
he is really so positive about it, and apparently so deaf to 
all argument, that I did not discuss the subject with him to 
any extent ; he was so very kind to me, that I did not want 
to run a tilt against his favourite opinions." 

"You wrote me he ga.\c you letters to Philadelphia ; was 
^etv one amongst them to the Mortons? " 
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•♦ Ye«. They were very civil, and invited me to a prand 
dinaer they gave to the Belgian Charg^ d* Affaires. I also 
met there one or two scions of the first families of Virginia. 
Thi9 Belgian minister did not seem to be aware that slavery 
M a tabooed subject in polite circles, and he was continually 
bruiging it forward, until slaves, slavery, and black people in 
general oecame the principal topic of conversation, relieved 
by oocasional discussion upon some new book or pictures, 
And r^narks in praise of the viands before us. Avery amus- 
ing thing occurred during dinner. A bright-faced little 
coloured boy who was assisting at the table, seemed to take 
luicommon interest in the conversation. An animated discus- 
aion had arisen as to the antiquity of the use of salad, one party 
maintaining that one of the oldest of the English poets had 
mentioned it in a poem, and the other as stoutly denying 
it. At last a reverend gentleman, whose remarks respecting 
the intelligence of the children of Ham had been particularly 
disparaging, asserted that nowhere in Chaucer, Spenser, nor 
any of the old English poets, could anything relating to it be 
found. At this, the little waiter became so excited that he 
could no longer contain himself, and, despite the frowns and 
noda of our hostess, exclaimed, ' Yes it can, it's in Chaucer ; 
iiere,^he continued, taking out a book from the book-case, 
* here is the very volume,'* and turning over the leaves, he 
pointed out the passage, to the great chagrin of the reverend 
gentleman, and to the amusement of the guests. The Belgian 
minister enjoyed it immensely. * Ah,' said he, * the child of 
Ham know more than the child of Shem, dis time.' Where- 
upon Mrs. Morton rejoined that in this case it was not so 
wonderful, owing to the frequent and intimate relations into 
which ham and salad were brought, and with this joke the 
Bubjeot was dismissed. I can't say I was particularly sorry 
when the company broke up." 

** Oh, George, never mind the white people," here inter- 
posed Mrs. (xaiie. " Never mind them ; tell us about the 
coloured folks ; they are the ones I take the most interest in. 
We were so delighted with your letters, and so glad that you 
found Mrs. Ellis. Tell us all about that." 

** Oh, 'tis a long story, Em, and can't be told in a minute ; 
it would take the whole evening to relate it all." 

" Look at the children, my dear, they are half-asleep," said 
Mr. Garie. " Call nurse and see them safe into bed, and 
when you come back, we will have the whole story." 

" Very well," replied she, rising and calling t.\i'ft T^sa^^* 

♦ See Cbfuioer, ** Kower and the Leai,* 
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"Now remember, George, you are not to begin until I 
return ; for I should be quite vexed to lose a word." 

" Oh, go on with the children, my dear, I'll guarantee he 
shall not say a word on the subject till vou come back." 

With this assurance Mrs. Garie left the room, playfully 
shaking her finger at them as she went out^ exclaiming, ** Not 
a word, remember now, not a word." 

After she left them, Mr. Garie remarked, *' I have not seen 
Em as happy as she is this afternoon for soi^e time. I don't 
know what has come over her lately ; she scarcely ever smiles 
now, and yet she used to be the most cheerful creature in the 
world. I wish I knew what is the matter with her ; some* 
times I am quite distressed about her. She goes about the 
house looking so lost and gloomy, and does not seem to take 
the least interest in anything. iTou saw," continued he, '* how 
silent she has been all tea-time, and yet she has been more 
interested in what you have been saying than in anything 
that has transpired for months. Well, I suppose women 
will be so sometimes," he concluded, applying himself to the 
warm cakes that had just been set upon the toble, 

" Perhaps she is not well," suggested Mr. Winston ; '* I 
think she looks a little pale." 

" Well, possibly you may be right ; but I trust it is only a 
temporary lowness of spirits, or something of that kind. May* 
be she will get over it in a day or two;" and with this 
remark the conversation dropped, and the gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to the demolition of the sweetmeats before them. 
And now, my reader, whilst they are finishing their meal, I 
will relate to you who Mr. Winston is, and how he oame to 
be so familiarly seated at Mr. Garie's table. 

Mr. Winston had been a slave. Yes ! that fine-looking 
gentleman seated near Mr. Garie and losing nothing by the 
comparison that their proximity would suggest, luid been 
fifteen years before sold on the auction-block in the neigh- 
bouring town of Savanah ; had been made to jump, show his 
teeth, shout to test his lungs, and had been handled and ex- 
amined by professed negro traders and amateur buyers, with 
less gentleness and commiseration than every humane man 
would feel for a horse or an ox. Now do not doubt me*-I 
mean that very gentleman, whose polished manners and 
irreproachable appearance might have led you to suppose 
him descended from a long line of illustrious ancestors, x es 
—he was the offspring of a mulatto field-hand by her master* 
He who was now clothed in fine linen, had once rejoiced in a 
iorr shirt th&t scarcely covered his nakedness, and had sus* 
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tamed life on a peck of com a week, receiving the while kicks 
and ourges from a tyrannical overseer. 

The d^ath of his master had brought him to the auction- 
block, from which, both he and his mother were sold to sepa- 
rate owners. There they took their last embrace of each 
other— the mother tearless, but heart-broken — the boy with 
all the wildest manifestations of grief. 

His purchaser was a cotton broker from New Orleans, a 
warm-hearted, kind old man, who took a fancy to the boy*a 
looks, and pitied him for his unfortunate separation from 
liiB mother. After paying for his new purchase, he drew 
bim aside, and said, m a kind tone, ** Come, my little man, 
stop cryinff; my boys never cry. If you behave your- 
selr, you shall have fine times with me. Stop crying now, 
and oome with me ; I am going to buy you a new suit of 
clothes." 

" I don't want new clothes-— I want my mammy," exclaimed 
the child, with a fresh burst of grief. 

" Oh dear me !" said the fussy old gentleman, " why can't 
jrou stop---I don't want to hear you crjr. Here," continued 
he, fumoling in his pocket—** here's a picayune." 

** Will that buy mother backP" said the child, brightening 

Up. 

" No, no, my little man, not quite — I wish it would. I'd 
purchase the old woman ; but I can't-*-I'm not able to spare 
the money." 

" Then I don't want it," cried the boy, throwing the money 
on the ground. '* If it won't buy mammy, I don't want it. 
I want my mammy, and nothing else." 

At length, by much kind language, and by the prospect of 
many fabulous events to occur hereafter, invented at the 
moment by the old gentleman, the boy was coaxed into a 
more quiescent state, and trudged along in the rear of Mr. 
Moyese— that was the name of his purchaser — to be fitted 
with the new suit of clothes. 

The next morning they started by the stage for Augusta. 
G^rge, seated on we box with the driver, found much to 
amuse him ; and the driver's merry chat and great admiration 
of George's new and gaily -bedizened suit, went a great way 
towards reconciling that young gentleman to his new situation. 

In a few days they arrived in New Orleans. There, under 
the kind care of Mr. Moyese, he began to exhibit great si^ns 
of intelligence. The atmosphere into which he was now 
thrown, the kindness of which he was hourly the recipient, 
called into vigour abilities that would kayo oe^xi %\aS^^^ ^^"^ 
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ever beneath the blighting^ influeneei that surrounded hinii 
under his former master. The old f^entleman had him taught, 
to read and write, and his aptnesi was such as to highly gratify 
the kind old soul. 

In coarse of time, the temporary absence of an out-door clezk 
caused George's services to be required at the office for a few 
days, as errand-boy. Here he made himself so useful as to 
induce Mr. Moyese to keep him there permanently. After 
this he went through all the grades from errand-boy up to 
chief clerk, which post he filled to the full satisfaction of his 
employer. His manners and person improved with. his circum* 
stances ; and at the time he occupied the chief clerk's desk, 
no one would have suspected him to be a slave, and few who 
did not know his history would have dreamed that he had 
a drop of African blood in his veins. He was unremitting in 
his attention to the duties of his station, and gained, by his 
assiduity and amiable deportment, the highest regard of his 
employer. 

A week before a certain NeW'^year's-day, Mr. Moyese sat 
musing over some presents that had just been sent home, 
and which he was on the morrow to distribute amongst his 
nephews and nieces. " Why, bless me ! " he suddenly ex- 
claimed, turning them over, "why, I've entirelj forgotten 
George ! That will never do ; I must get somethmg for him. 
What shall it be P He has a fine watch, and I gave him a 
pin and ring last year. I really don't know what will be 
suitable ;" and he sat for some time rubbing his chin, appa- 
rently in deep deliberation. " Yes, I'll do it ! " he exclaimed, 
starting up ; " I'll do it ! He has been a faithful fellow, and 
deserves it. I'll make him a present of himself! Now, how 
strange it is I never thought of that before — ^it's just the 
thing ; — ^how surprised and delighted he will be ! " and the 
old gentleman laughed a low, gentle, happy laugh, that had 
in it so little of selfish pleasure, that had you only heard him, 
you must have loved him for it. 

' Having made up his mind to surprise George in this 
agreeable manner, Mr. Moyese immediately wrote a note, 
which he despatched to his lawyers, Messrs. Sletchum and 
Lee, desiring them to make out a set of free papers for his 
boy George, and to have them ready for delivery on the 
morrow, as it was his custom to give his presents two or 
three days in advance of the coming year. 

The note found Mr. Ketchum deep in a disputed will caae, 

upon the decision of which depended the freedom of some 

hklF'dozen slaves^ who had been emancipated by the will of 

iheirlate master; by ivhich piece of postaumoua benevolence 



fail heirs had heen greatly irritated, and were in oonsequence 
endeavouring to prove him insane. 

*' Look at that, Lee/' said he, tossing the note to his 
partner ; " if that old Moyese isn't the most curious specimen 
of humanity in all New Orleans I He is going to give away 
dlear fifteen hundred dollars as a New-year's gift ! ." 

" To whom P " asked Mr. Lee. 
' '' fie has sent me orders," replied Mr. Ketchum, '* to make 
out ia set of free papers for his boy George." 

" Well, I can't say that I see so much in that," said Lee ; 
** how can he expect to keep him P George is almost as white 
as you or I, and has the manners and appearance of a gen* 
tleman. fie might walk off any day without the least fear of 
detection." 

• " Very true," rejoined Ketchum, " but I don't think he 
would do it. He is very much attached to the old gentleman^ 
and no doubt would remain with him as long as the old man 
lives. But I rather think the heirs would have to whistle for 
him after Moyese was put imder ground. However," con- 
cluded Mr. Ketchum, "the^ won't have much opportunity 
to dispute the matter, as he will be a free man, no doubt, before 
he is forty-eight hours older." 

A day or two after this, Mr. Moyese entertained all his 
nephews and nieces at dinner, and each was gratified wiUi 
some appropriate gift. The old man sat happily regarding 
the groupthat crowded round him, their faces beaming with 
delight. The claim for the seat of honour on Uncle Moyese's 
knee was clamorously disputed, and the old gentleman was 
elideaTouring to settle it to the satisfaction of all parties, 
when a servant entered, and delivered a portentous-looking 
document, tied with red tape. " Oh, the papers — now, my 
dears, let uncle go. Gnstave, let go your hola of my leg, or 
I can't get up. Am^, ring the bell, dear." This operation 
Mr. Moyese was obliged to lift her into the chair to* effect, 
where she remained tugging at the bell-rope until she was 
lifted out again by the servant, who came running in great 
haste to answer a summons of such unusual vigour. 

" Tell George I want him," said Mr. Moyese. 

"fie's gone down to the office; Ihearn him say suffin bout 
de nordem mail as he went out---but I duno what it was "— 
and as he finished he vanished from the apartment, and might 
soon after have been seen with his mouth in close contact with 
the drumstick of a turkey. 

Mr. Moyese being now released from the children^ took \i>& 
way to the office, with the portentoua xed*ta]^Q ^ocraLm^i^^O^n^ 
WM to 80 greatiy ehange the ocmditioxkof QeoT%<b'^xGA^AWvBk 
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his coat pocket. The old man sat down at his desk, sdiilin^i 
as he balanced the papers in his hand, at the thought of the 
happiness he was about to confer on his favourite. He was 
thus engaged when the door opened, and George enteredi 
bearing some newly-arrived orders from European corre* 
spondents, in reference to which he sought Mr. Moyese's 
instructioDs. 

" I think, sir,'* said he, modestly, '* that we had better 
reply at once to Ditson, and send him the advance he re« 
quires, as he will not otherwise be able to fill these ; " and as 
he concluded, he laid the papers on the table, and stood waiting 
orders respecting them. 

Mr. Moyese laid down the packet, and after looking over 
the papers George had brought in, replied : " I think we had. 
Write to him to draw upon us for the amount he requires. — 
And, George," he continued, looking at him benevolently^ 
** what womd you like for a New-year's present P '* 

" Anything you please, sir," was the respectful reply. 

" Well, George," resumed Mr. Moyese, " I have made up 
my mind to make you a present of *^*— " here he paused and 
looked steadily at him for a few seconds ; and then gravely 
handing him the papers, concluded, ** of yourself, George ! 
Now mind and don't throw my present away, my boy." 

George stood for some moments looking in a bewildered 
manner, first at his master, then at the papers. At last the 
reality of his good fortune broke fully upon him, and he sank 
into a chair, and, unable to say more thani ** God bless you, 
Mr. Moyese ! " burst into tears. 

" Now you are a pretty fellow," said the old man, sobbing 
himself, " it's nothing to cry about— get home as fast as you 
cau, ^ou stupid c^-baby, and mind you are here earlv in the 
morning, sir, for I intend to pay you five hundred dollars a 
Tear, and I mean you to earn it ; " and thus speaking he 
bustled out of the room, followed by Greorge's repeated "Grod 
bless you ! '* That " God bless you " played about his ears 
at night, and soothed him to sleep ; in dreams he saw it 
written in diamond letters on a golden crown, held towards 
him by a hand outstretched from the azure above. He 
fancied the birds sang it to him in his morning walk, and 
that he heard it in the ripple of the little stream that flowed 
at the foot of his garden. So he could afford to smile when 
his relatives talked about his mistaken generosity, and 
could take refuge in that fervent "God bless you! " 

Six years after this event Mr. Moyese died, leaving George 

a sufficient legacy to enable him to commence business on ma 

owM sifaoanif0 Ab toon, ai bo had axraoged his afiairsi be 
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started for his old home, to endeavoiir to gaioi by personal 
exertions what he had been unable to learn through the 
agency of others — a knowledge of the fate of his mother. 
£e ascertained that she had been sold and re-sold, and had 
finally died in New Orleans, not more than three miles from 
where he had been Uving. He had not even the melancholy 
satisfaction of finding her grave. Daring his search for his 
mother, he had become acquainted with Emily, the wife 
of Mr. Garie, and discovered that she was his cousin; 
and to this was owing the familiar footing on which we 
find him in the household where we first introduced him to 
our readers. 

Mr. Winston had just returned from a tour through the 
Northem states, where he had been in search of a place in 
which to establish himself in business. 
. The introductions with which Mr. Garie had kindly fa- 
voured him, had enabled him to see enough of Northern 
society to convince him, that, amongst the whites, he could 
not form either social or business connections, should hia 
identity with the African race be discovered ; and whilst, on 
the other hand, he would have found sufficiently refined asso- 
ciations amongst the people of colour to satisfy his social 
wants, he felt that he could not bear the isolation and 
contumely to which they were subjected. He therefore 
decided on leaving the United States, and on going to some 
country where, if he must struggle for success in life, he 
might do it without the additional embarrassments that 
would be thrown in his way in his native land, solely because 
he belonged to an oppressed race. 



CHAPTER IL 
A Olanoe at the Ellis Family. 

** I WISH Charlie would come with that tea," exclaimed Mrs. 
Ellis, who sat finishing off some work, which had to go home 
that evening. '' I wonder what can keep him so long away. 
He has been gone over an hour ; it surely cannot take him 
that time to go to Watson's." 

" It is a great distance, mother," said Esther Ellis, who 
was busily plying her needle ; " and I don't think he has 
been quite so long as you suppose." 

**Yt»i bdlm been gooe a.goodlioxir,* t«^^\a^'^&xv 
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Ellis. '* It is now six o'clock, and it wanted three minutes ia 
five when he left. I do hope he won't forget that I told 
him half black and half green — ^he is so forgetful ! " And 
Mrs. Ellis rubbed her spectacles and looked peevishly put 
of the window as she concluded. — "Where can he beP "she 
resumed, looking in the direction in which he might be 
expected. "Oh, here he comes, and Caddy with him. 
They have just turned the corner— open the door and let 
them in." . 

Esther arose, and on opening the door was almost knocked 
down by Charlie's abrupt entrance into the apartment, he 
being rather forcibly shoved in by his sister Caroline, who 
appeared to be in a high state of indignation. 

"Where do you think he was, mother? Where cZo you 
think I found him P " 

" Well, I can't say — I really don't know; in some mischief, 
I'll be bound." 

" He was on the lot playing marbles — and I've had such a 
time to get him home. Just look at his knees ; thev are 
worn through. And only think, mother, the tea was lying 
on the ground, and might have been carried off, if I had 
not happened to come that way. And then he has been 
fighting and struggling with me all the way home. See," 
continued she, baring her arm, "just look how he has 
scratched me ; " and as she spoke she held out the injured 
member for her mother's inspection. 

" Mother," said Charlie, m his justification, " she began 
to beat me before all the boys, before I had said a wora to 
her, and I wasn't going to stand that. She is always storm* 
ingatme. She don't give me any peace of my life." 

" Oh yes, mother," here interposed Esther ; " Cad is too 
cross to him. I must say, that he would not be as bad as he 
is, if she would only let him alone." 

" Esther, please hush now ; you have nothing to do with 
their quarrels. I'll settle all their differences. You always 
take his part, whether he be right or wrong. I shall send him 
to bed without his tea, and to-morrow I wUl take his marbles 
from him ; and if I see his knees showing through his pants 
again, I'll put a red patch on them — that's what I'U do. 
Now, sir, go to bed, and don't let me hear of you until 
morning." 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis were at the head of a highly respectable 

and industrious coloured family. They had tmree children. 

Esther, the eldest, was a girl of considerable beauty, and 

amiable temper. Caroline, the second child, was plain in 

peivon, and of rather shrewiia^ disposition i sAie wa3 a moet 
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indefatigable Housewife, and was never so happy as when in 
possession of a dust or scrabbine-brusli ; sne would have 
regarded a place where she could have lived in a perpetual 
state of house-cleaning, as an earthly paradise. Between her 
tshd Master Charlie continual warfare existed, interrupted 
only by brief truces brought about by her necessity for his 
services as water-carrier. When a service of this character 
had been duly rewarded by a slice of bread and preserves, or 
some other dainty, hostilities would most probably be recom- 
menced by Charlie's making an inroad upon the newly- 
cleaned floor, and leaving the prints of his muddy boots 
thereon. 

The fact must here be candidly stated, that Charlie was 
not a tidy boy. He despised mats, and seldom or never 
wiped his feet on entering the house ; he was happiest when 
he could don his most dilapidated unmentionables, as he could 
then sit down where he pleased without the fear of his mother 
before his eyes, and enter upon a game of marbles with his 
mind perfectly free from all harassing cares growing out of 
any possible accident to the aforesaid garments, so that he 
might give that attention to the game that its importance 
demanded. 

He was a bright-faced pretty boy, clever at his lessons, and 
a favourite both with tutors and scholars. He had withal a 
thorough boy's fondness for play, and was also characterized 
by all me thoughtlessness consequent thereon. He possessed 
a lively, affectionate disposition, and was generally at peace 
with all the world, his sister Caddy excepted. 

Caroline had recovered her breath, and her mind beiag 
soothed by the judgment that had been pronounced on 
Master Charlie, she began to bustle about to prepare tea. 

The shining copper teakettle was brought from the stove 
where it had been seething and singing for the last half-hour ; 
then the teapot of china received its customary quantity of 
tea, which was set upon the stove to brew, and carefally 
placed behind the stove-pipe, that no accidental touch of the 
elbow might bring it to destruction. Plates, knives, and tea- 
cups came rattling forth from the closet; the butter was 
brought from the place where it had been placed to keep it cool, 
and a corn-cake was soon smoking on the table, and sending 
up its seducing odour into the room over-head to which 
Charlie had been recently banished, causing to that unfortu- 
nate young gentleman great physical discomfort. 

" Now, mother," said the bustling Caddy, " it's all ready. 
Come now and sit down whilst the cake \a \iQ\; — ^o y^\. ^i;:^ 
the EffwiDff, JBsther, and come I " 



Neither Esther nor her mother needed much pressing, and 
they were accordingly soon seated round the table on which 
their repast was spread. 

'* Fat away a shoe of this cake for father," said Mrs. Ellis, 
" for he won't be home until late ; he is obliged to attend a 
▼estry meeting to-night." 

Mrs. Ellis sat for some time sipping the fragrant and 
refreshing tea. When the contents oi two or three cups one 
after another had disappeared, and sundry slices of com-bread 
had been deposited wnere much corn-bread had been depo* 
sited before, she began to think about Charlie, and to imagme 
that perhaps she had been rather hasty in sending him to 
bed without his supper. 

*' What had Charlie to-day in his dinner-basket to take to 
school with him P " she inquired of Caddy. 

" Why, mother, I put in edbugh for a wolf; three or four 
slices of bread, with as many more of corn-beef; some cheese, 
one of those little pies, and all that bread-pudding which was 
left at dinner yesterday— he must hare had enough." 

" But, mother, you know he always gives away the best 
part of his dinner," interposed Esther. " He supplies two 
or three boys with food. There is that dirty Kinch that he 
is so fond of, who never takes any dinner with him, and 
depends entirely upon Charlie. He must be hungry ; do let 
him come down and get his tea, mother." 

Notwithstanding the observations of Caroline that Esther 
was just persuadmg her mother to spoil the boy, that he 
would be worse than ever, and many other similar predictions, 
Esther and the tea combined won a signal triumph, and 
Charlie was called down from the room above, where he had 
been exchanging telegraphic communications with the before- 
mentioned Kinch, in hopes of receiving a commutation of 
sentence. 

Charlie was soon seated at the table with an ample allow- 
ance of corn-bread and tea ; and he looked so demure, and 
conducted himself in such an exemplary manner, that one 
would have scarcely thought him given to marbles and dirty 
company. Having eaten to his satisfaction, he quite ingra- 
tiated himself vrith Caddy by picking up all the crumbs he 
had spilled during tea, and throwing tnem upon the dust- 
heap. This last act was quite a stroke of policy, as even 
Caddy began to regard him as capable of reformation. 

The tea-things washed up and cleared away, the females 
busied themselves with their sewing, and Charlie immersed 
himself in his lessons for the morrow with a hearty good- 
fril/ and perseverance, as if he had abjured marbles for ever* 
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The heari;^ sapper and perseyering attention to study soon 
began to produce their customary effect upon Charlie. He 
could not get on with his lessoos. Many of the state capitals 
positively refused to be found, and he was beginning to enter- 
tain the sage notion that probably some of the legislatures 
had come to the conclusion to dispense with them altogether, 
or had had them placed in such obscure places that they could 
not be found. The yariously coloured states began to form 
a vast kaleidoscope, in which the lakes and rivers had been 
entirely swallowed up. Singes of mountains disappeared, 
and gulfs, and bays, and islands were entirely lost. In fact, 
he was sleepy, and had already had two or three narrow 
escapes from butting over the candles ; finally he fell from 
his chair, crushing Caddy's newly-trimmed bonnet, to the 
intense grief and indignation of that young lady, who inflicted 
summary vengeance upon him before he was sufficiently awake 
to be aware of what had happened. 

The work being finished, Mrs. Ellis and Caddy prepared to 
take it home to Mrs. Thomas, leaving Esther at home to 
receive her father on his return, and give him his tea. 

Mrs. Ellis and Caddy wended their way towards the 
fashionable part of the oi^, looking in at the various shop* 
windows as they went. lumiberless were the great bargains 
they saw there displayed, and divers were i£e discussions 
they held respecting them. 

" Oh, isn't that a pretty calico, mother, that with the green 
ground P " 

" *Tis pretty, but it won't wash, child ; those colours always 
run." 

" Just look at that silk though-^now that's cheap, you must 
acknowledge—- only eighty-seven and a half cents ; If I only 
had a dress of that, I should be fixed." 

" Laws, Caddy ! " replied Mrs. Ellis, " that stuff is, as slazy 
as a washed cotton handkerchief, and coarse enough almost 
to sift sand through. It wouldn't last you any time. The 
silks thev make nowadays ain't worth anything ; they don't 
wear well at all. Why," continued she, "when I was a girl 
they made silks that would stand on end«»and one of them 
would last a lifetime." 

They had now reached Chestnut-street, which was filled 
with gaily-dressed people, enjoying the balmy breath of a 
soft May evening. Mrs. Ellis and Caddy walked briskly 
onward, and were soon beyond the line of shops, and entered 
upon the aristocratic quarter into which many of its residents 
had retired, that they might be out of sight oi t\v^ \io\3A^%*\& 
which their fathexs or ^grandfathers had xoksAt ^<^ io^t^joai^** 
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" Mother/' said Caddy, " this is Mr. Grant's new house-— 
isn't it a splendid place P Thej say it's Uke a palace inside. 
They are great people, them Grants. I saw in the newspaper 
yesterday that young Mr. Augustus Grant had been appointed 
an attach^ to the American legation at Paris ; the newspapers 
say he is a rising man." 

" Well, he ought to be," rejoined Mrs. Ellis, " for his old 

Sand-daddy made yeast enough to raise the whole family, 
any a pennyworth has he sold me. Laws ! how the poor 
old folk do get up ! I think I can see the old man now, with 
his sleeves rolled up, dealing out his yeast. He wore one 
coat for about twenty years, and used to be always bragging 
about it." 

As they were thus talking, a door of one of the splendid 
mansions they were passing opened, and a fashionably-dressed 
young man came slowly down the steps, and walked on before 
them with a very measured step and peculiar gait. 

" That's young Dr. Whiston, mother," whispered Caddy ; 
" he's courtmg young Miss Morton." 

" You don't say so ! " replied the astonished Mrs. Ellis. 
'' Why, I declare his grandrather laid her grandfather out ! 
Old Whiston was an undertaker, and used to make the hand- 
somest cofiBjis of his time. And he is going to marry Miss 
Morton ! What next, I'd like to know ! He walks ezactiy 
like the old man. I used to mock him when I was a little 
girl. He had just that hop-and-go kind of gait, and he was 
the funniest man that ever lived. I've seen him at a funeral 
go into the parlour, and condole with the family, and talk 
about the dear departed until the tears rolled down his 
cheeks ; and then he'd be down in the kitchen, eating and 
drinking, and laughing, and telling jokes about the corpses, 
before the tears were dry on his face. How he used to make 
money ! He buried almost all the respectable people about 
town, and made a large fortune. He owned a burying-^ound 
in Coates-street, and when the property in that vicinity 
became valuable, he turned the dead folks out, and buUt 
houses on the ground!" 

'* I shouldn't say it was a very pleasant place to live in, if 
there are such things as ghosts,' said Caady, laughing; "I 
for one wouldn't like to live there— but here we are at Mr. 
Thomas's — how short the way has seemed ! " 

Caroline gave a fierce rap at the door, which was opened 

bv old Aunt Kachel, the fat cook, who had lived with the 

Thomases for a fabulous length of time. She was an old 

woman when Mrs. Ellis came as a girl into the family, and 

Jbad given her many a cuff in days long past i in faot» not- 
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withftanding Mrs. Ellis had been married mikBy years, and 
had children abnost as old as she herself was when she lefb 
Mr. Thomas, Aunt Eachel could never be induced to regard 
her otherwise than as a girL 

'^Oh, it*8 you, is itP " said she grujBOiy, as she opened the 
door ; " don't you think better break de door down at once — 
rapping as if you was guine to tear off de knocker — is dat de 
way, gal, you comes to quality's houses P You lived here 
lon^ au£f to larn better dan dat — and dis is twice I've been 
to de door in de last half-hour — if any one else comes dere 
they may stay outside. Shut de door after you, and come 
into de kitchen, and don't keep me standin' here all night," 
added she, puffing and blowing as she waddled back into her 
saDctun. 

Waiting until the irate old cook had recovered her breath, 
Mrs.EUis modestly inquired if Mrs. Thomas was at home. " Go 
up and see," was the surly response. *' You've been up stars 
often enuff to know de way — go long wid you, gal, ana don't 
be botherin' me, 'case I don't feel liEe bein* bothered — now, 
mind I tell yer. — Here, you Cad, set down on dis stool, and 
let ^at cat alone; I don't let any one play with my cat," 
continued the, " and you'll jest let him alone, if you please, or 
I'll snake you go sit in de entry till your mother 's ready to go. 
I don't see what she has you brats tugging after her for 
whenever she oomes here — she might jest as well leave yer at 
home to dam your stockings — ^I 'spect dey want it." . 

Poor Caddy was boiling over with wrath; but deeming 
prudence the better part of valour, she did not venture upon 
any wordy contest with Aimt Eachel, but sat down upon the 
stool by the fire-place, in which a bright £bre was blazing. 
Up the chimney an old smoke-jack was clicking, whirling, 
ana making the most dismal noise imaginable. This old 
smoke-jack was Aunt Eaehel's especial proUgS, and she 
obatinsSiely and successfully defended it against all comers. 
She tumea up her nose at all modem inventions designed for 
the same use, as entirely beneath her notice. She had been 
accustomed to hearing its rattle for the last f!orty years, and 
w«>uld. as soon have thought of conmiitting suicide as con- 
senting to its removal. 

She and her eat were admirably matched ; he was as smap- 
pish and cross as she, and resented with distended daws and 
elemted back all attempts on the part of strangers to cultivate 
amieable relations with him. In fact, Tom's pugnacious dis* 
poeidoii was dearly evidenced by his appearance ; one side <^ 
t4a facie having a very battered aspeet, afid tJoiQ l\a\^«£b&\xairBk 

offUft 
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Caddy eat for some time Burveying the old woman and her 
cat, in evident awe of both. She regarded also with great 
admiration the Bcrupulously clean and shining kitchen tins 
that garnished the walls and reflected the red light of th^ 
blazing fire. The wooden dresser was a miracle of whiteness ; 
and ranged thereon was a set of old-fashioned blue china, on 
which was displayed the usual number of those unearthly 
figures which none but the Chinese can create. Tick, tick, 
went the old Dutch clock in the comer, and the smoke-jack 
kept up its whirring noi^e. Old Tom and Aunt Bachel were 
both napping ; and so Caddy, having no other resource, went 
to sleep uso. 

Mrs. Ellis found her way without any difficulty to Mrs. 
Thomas's room. Her gentle tap upon the door quite flurried 
that good lady, who (we speak it softly) was dressing her 
wig, a task she intrusted to no other mortal hands. She 
peeped out, and seeing who it was, immediately opened the 
door without hesitation. 

" Oh, it's you, is itP Come in, Ellen," said she ; "I don't 
mind you." 

*' I've brought the night-dresses home," said Mrs. Ellis, 
laying her bundle upon the table, — " I hope they'll suit." 

" Oh, no doubt they will. Did you bring the bill P " asked 
Mrs. Thomas. 

The bill was produced, and Mrs. EUis sat down, whilst Mrs. 
Thomas counted out the money. This having been duly 
effected, and the bill carefully placed on the file, Mrs. Thomas 
also sat down, and commenced her usual lamentation over 
the state of her nerves, and the extravagance of the younger 
members of the family. On the latter subject she spoke very 
feelingly. " Such goings on, Ellen, are enough to set me crazy 
—so many nurses — and then we have to keep four horses-— 
and it's company, company from Monday morning until 
Saturday night ; the house is kept upside-down continually— 
money, money for everything---all going out, and notmne 
coming in ! " — and the unfortunate Mrs. Thomas whined and 
groan^ as if she had not at that moment an income of eleai 
fifteen thousand dollars a year, and a sister who might die 
any day and leave her half as much more. 

Mrs. Thomas was the daughter of the respectable old gen- 
tleman whom Dr. Whiston's grandfather had prepared for 
his final resting-place. Her daughter had married into » 
once wealthy, but now decayed, Carolina family. In consi- 
deration of the wealth bequeathed Inr her grandfather (who 
was a maker of leatiier breeehes, and specn£itor in general), 
Mui0 TJiomas had xeceired tli^ cffec of the poTertj-etridnn 
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ba&d of Mr. Morton, and had accepted it with evident plea- 
9ura, as he was undoubtedly a member of one of the first 
families of the South,- and could prove a distant connection 
with, one of the noble families of England. 

, They had several children, and their incessant wants had 
rendered it necessary that another servant should be kept, 
^ow Mrs. Thomas had long had her eye on Charlie, with a 
view of incorporating him with the Thomas establishment, 
and thought this w6uld be a favourable time to broach 
the subject to his mother: she therefore commenced by 
inquiring — 

" How have you got through the winter, Ellen P Every- 
tibing has been so dear, that even we have felt the effect of 
the high prices." 

" Oh, tolerably weU, I thank you. Husband's business, it 
is true, has not oeen as brisk as usual, but we ought not to 
eomplain ; now that we have got the house paid for, and the 
girls do so much sewing, we |;et on very nicely." 

" I should think three children must be something of a 
burthen — ^must be hard to provide for." 

" Oh no, not at all," rejomed Mrs. Ellis, who seemed rather 
surprised at Mrs. Thomas's uncommon solicitude respecting 
themu " We have never found the children a burthen, thank 
God — they're rather a comfort and a pleasure than other- 
wise." 

•, " I'm glad to hear you say so, Ellen — ^very glad, indeed ; 
^or I have been quite disturbed in mind respecting you du- 
liiig the winter. 1 really several times thougnt of sending to 
take Charlie off your hands : by the way, what is he doing 
nowP" 

^^'He goes to school regularly — ^he hasn't missed a day all 
winter. You should just see his writing," continued Mrs. 
Ellis, warming up with a mother's pride in her only son — 
« he won't let the girls make out any of the bills, but does it 
all himself-^he made out yours." 

Mrs. Thomas took down the file and looked at the bill 
again. " It's very neatly written, very neatly written, indeed ; 
isn't it about time that he left school-— don't you think he has 
education enough P " she inquired. 

'* BEis £ftther don't. He mtends sending him to another 
school, after vacation, where they teach Latm and Greek, and 
a nnmber of other branches." 

** Nonsense, nonsense, Ellen ! If I were you, I wouldn't 
hear of it. lliere won't be a particle of good re&vslti \x^ V^cl^ 
child from any such acquirements. It isn't aa ^oxji^V^^^a^^ 

o3 
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boy P None in the world — ^he'll hare to be a cdmmon me- 
chanic, or, perhaps, a serrant, or barber, or something of that 
kind ; and then what use would all his fine education be to 
him P Take my advice, Ellen, and don't have him taught 
things that will make him feel above the situation he, in all 
probability, will have to fill. Now," continued she, " 1 have 
a proposal to make to you : let him come and live with me 
awhile — ^I'U pay you well, and take good care of him ; besides, 
he will be leammg something here,— ^good manners, &c. Not 
that he is not a well-mannered child; but, you know, Ellen, 
there is something every one learns by coming in daily contact 
with refined and educated people, that cannot but be bene- 
ficial — come now, make up your mind to leave him with me, 
at least until the winter, when the schools again commence, 
and then, if his father is still resolved to send him back to 
school, why he can do so. Let me have him for the summer 
at least.** 

Mrs. Ellis, who had always been accustomed to regard 
Mrs. Thomas as a miracle of wisdom, was, of course, greatly 
impressed with what she had said. She had lived many 
years in her family, and had left it to marry Mr. Ellis, a 
thrifty mechanic, who came from Savanah, her native city. 
She had great reverence for arfy opinion Mrs. Thomas ex- 
pressed ; and, after some further conversation on the subject, 
made up her mind to consent to the proposal, and left her 
with the intention of converting her husband to h^ way of 
thinking. 

On descending to the kitchen, she awoke Caddy from a de- 
licious dream, in which she had been presented with the black 
silk that they had seen in the shop window marked eighty- 
seven and a naif cents a yard. In the dream she had deter- 
mined to make it up witn tight sleeves and infant waist, that 
being the most approved style at that period. 

" Five breadths are not enough for the skirt, and if I take 
six I must skimp the waist and cape," murmured she in her 
sleep. 

"Wake up, ^1! What are you thinking about P" said 
her mother, givmg her another shake. 

** Oh ! *' said Caddy, with a wild and disappointed look—" I 
was dreaming, wasn't IP I declare I thought I had that silk 
frock in the window." 

** The girls' heads are always running on finery^— wake up, 
and come along, I'm going home." 

Caddy followed her mother out, leaving Aunt Eaohel and 
Tom nodding at each other as they doeed before the fire. 

SUmtxBgbt Jfr, Mk and bb irA luA fbldu^ to&Ten»tioii 
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ttpca the proposal of Mrs. Thomas ; and sifter divers objec- 
tions raised by him, and set aside by her, it was decided that 
Charlie should be permitted to go there for the holidays at 
least ; afler which, his father resolved he should be sent to 
school agun. 

Charlie, the next morning, looked very blank on being in- 
formed of his approaching fate. Caddy undertook with great 
alacrity to break the dismal tidings to htm, and enlarged in a 
glowing manner upon what times he might expect from Aunt 
Kachel. 

" I guess she'll keep you straight ; — ^you'U see sights up 
there ! She is cross as sin-Hshe'U make you wipe your feet 
when you go in uid out, if no one else can." 

" Let him alone, Caddy," gently interposed Esther ; " it is 
bad enough to be compelled to live in a house with that 
frightful md woman, witnout being annoyed about it before- 
hand. If I could help it, Charlie, you should not go." 

" I know you'd keep me home u you could — ^but old Cad, 
here, she always rejoices if anything happens to me. I'll be 
hanged if I stay there," said he. " I won't live at service — 
I'd rather be a sweep, or sell apples on the dock. I'm not 
going to be stuck up behind their carriage, dressed up like a 
monke^fr in a tail coat — I'll cut off my own head first." And 
with mis sanguinary threat he leift the house, with his school- 
books under ms arm, intending to lay the case before his 
friend and adviser, ihe redoubt^le and sympathizing Kinch. 



CHAPTEB III. 

Charlie's Trials. 

ChasIiIB started for school with a heavy heart. Had it 
not been for his impending doom of service in Mr. Thomas's 
family, he would have been the happiest boy that ever carried 
a school-bag. 

It did not require a great deal to render this young gentle- 
man happy. All that was necessary to make up a day of 
perfect joy fulness with him, was a dozen marbles, permission 
to wear his worst inexpressibles, and to be thoroughly up in 
his lessons. To-day he was possessed of all these re(]uisites ; 
but there was also in the perspective a long array of skirmishes 
with Aunt Eachel, who, he knew, looked on Yxm m^^ ^y^ 
eje, and who bad irequenify expreaied\xQrae\i xe^«c^m.^\^a&% 
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in his presence* in terms by no means comp»limentarj or 
affectionate ; and the manner in wliicli she had intimated her 
desire, on one or two occasions, to hare an opportunity of 
reforming his personal habits, were by no means calculated 
to produce a happy frame of mind, now that the opportunity; 
was about to be afforded her. 

Charlie sauntered on until he came to a lumber-yard, where 
he stopped and examined a comer of the fence very attcn% 
tively. " Not gone by yet. I must wait for him," said lie /' 
and forthwith he commenced climbing the highest pile of, 
boards, the top of which he reached at the imminent risk of 
his neck. Here he sat awaiting the advent of his friend 
Xinch, the absence of death's he^ and cross-bones from the 
corner of the fence being a clear indication that he had not 
yet passed on his way to school. 

SooD, however, he was espied in the distance, and as he 
was quite a character in his way, we must describe him. 
His most prominent feature was a capacious hungry-looking 
mouth, within which glistened a row of perfect teeth. He 
had the merriest twinkling black eyes, and a nose so small 
and flat that it would have been a prize to any editor living, 
as it would have been a physical impossibility to have pulled 
it, no matter what outrage he had committed. His com- 
plexion was of a ruddy brown, and his hair, entirely innocent, 
of a comb, was decorated with divers feathery tokens of his 
last night's rest A cap with the front torn off, jauntily set 
on one side of his head, gave him a rakish and wide-awake 
air; his clothes were patched and torn in several places, 
and his shoes were already in an advanced stage of decay. 
As he approached the fence, he took a piece of chalk from his 
pocket, and commenced to sketch the accustomed startling 
illustration which was to convey to Charlie the intelligence 
that he had already passed there on his way to school, when 
a quantity of sawdust came down in a shower on his head. 
As soon as the blinding storm had ceased, Kinch looked up 
and intimated to Charlie that it was quite late, and that there 
was a probability of their being after time at school. 

This information caused Charlie to make rather a hasty 
descent ; in doing which his dinner-basket was upset, and its 
contents displayed at the feet of the voracious Kmch. 

" Now I'll be even with you for that sawdust," cried he, as 
he pocketed two boiled eggs, and bit an immense piece out 
of an apple-tart, which he would have demolished completely 
but for the prompt interposition of its owner. 

" Oh ! my golly I Charlie, your mother makes good pies !" 
Me exclaimed mm r&ptuie, aa soon as he ooold get his moutb 
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Bufficientlj dear to speak. " Give ns another bite,— only a 
nibble." 

But Charlie knew by experience what Kinch's " nibbles " 
were, and he very wisely declined, saying sadly as he did so, 
" Ton won't get many more dinners from me, ]£inch. I'm 
going to leave school." 

*' No ! you ain't though, are you P " asked the astonished 
Sinch. " You are not going, are jou, really P " 

"Yes, really," replied Charlie, with a doleful look; 
"mother is going to put me out at service." 

" And do you mtend to go P " asked Kinch, looking at him 
incredulously. 

" Why of course," was the reply. ** How can I help going 
if father and mother say I must P 

" I tell you what I should do," said Kinch, " if it was me. 
I should act so bad that the people would be glad to get rid 
of me. They hired me out to live once, and I led the people 
they put me with such a dance, that they were glad enough to 
send me home again." 

This observation brought them to the school-house, which 
was but a trifling distance from the residence of Mrs. Ellis. 

They entered the school at the last moment of grace, and 
Mr. Dicker looked at them severely as they took their seats. 
" Just saved ourselves," whispered Kinch ; " a minute later 
and we would have been done for ; " and with this closing 
remark he applied himself to his grammar ; a very judicious 
move on his part, for he had not looked at his lesson, and 
there were but ten minutes to elapse before the class would 
be called. 

The lessons were droned through as lessons usually are at 
school. There was the average amount of flogging per- 
formed; cakes, nuts, and candy confiscated; little boys on 
the back seats punched one another as little boys on the 
back seats always will do, and were flogged in consequence. 
Then the boy who never knew his lessons was graced wiDi 
the fool's cap, and was pointed and stared at until the arrival 
of theplay-hour relieved him from his disagreeable situation. 

** Wnat kind of folks are these Thomases P " asked Xincb, 
as he sat beside Charlie in the playground munching the last 
of the apple-tart ; " what kind of folks are they P Tell me 
that, and; 1 cangive you some good advice, may-be." 

" Old Mrs. Thomas is a little dried-up old woman, who 
wears spectacles and a wig. She isn't of much account — I 
don't mind her. She's not the trouble ; it's of old Aunt E^ichfiV 
I'm thinking. Why, she has threatened to 'Nv\ivp tci^ >kVc^ 
IVe been Hbere with mother, and she even tB&A V>\ve;t ^crcs^^ 
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times as if she was a little girL Lord only knows wliat -she'll 
do to me when she has me there by myself. You should 
just see her and her cat. I really don't know," continued 
Charlie, " which is the worst-looking. I hate them both like 
poison," and as he concluded, he bit into a piece of bread as 
fiercely as if he were already engaged in a desperate bajktle 
with Aunt Sachel, and was biting her in self-defence. 

" Well," said Kinch, with the air of a person of vast expe- 
rience in difficult cases, "I should drown the cat — I'd do 
that at once — as soon as I got there ; then, let me ^ksk jokx, 
has Aunt Bachel got corns P " 

" Corns ! I wish you could see her shoes," repHed Charlia, 
** Why you could sail down the river in 'em, they are so 
large. Yes, she has got corns, bunions, and rheumatism^ 
and everything else." 

" Ah ! then," said Kinch, " your way is clear enough if she 
has got corns. I should confine myself to operating on tham. 
I should give my whole attention to her feet. When she 
attempts to take hold of you, do you jist come down on her 
corns, fiing your shins about kinder wQd, you know, and let 
her kave it on both feet. You see I've tried that plan, and 
know by experience that it works well. Don't you see, you 
can pass that off as an accident, and it don't look well to be 
scratching and biting. As for the lady of the. house, pld 
lilrs. what's-her-name, do you just manage to knock her wig 
off before some company, and they'll send you home at once— 
they'll hardly give you time to get your hat." 

Charlie laid these directions aside in his mioid for future 
application, and asked, 

*' What did you do, Kinchi to get away from the people 
you were with P " 

** Don't ask me," said Xinoh, laughing ; '' don't, boy, don't 
ask me — ^my conscience troubles me awful about it sometimes. 
I fell up stairs with dishes, and I fell down stairs with dishes. 
I spilled oil on the carpet, and broke a looking-glass ; but it 
was all accidental<— entirely accidental — ^they found I was too 
' 'spensive,' and so they sent me hotne." 

" Oh, I wouldn't do anything like that— I wouldn't destroy 
anything — but I've made up my mind l^at I won't stay Uieie« 
at any rate. I don't mind work — I want to do something to 
assist father and mother ; but I don't want to be any one's 
servant. I wish I was big enough to work at the shop." 

"How did your mother come to think of putting you 
there P " asked Kinch. 

" The Lord alone knows," was the reply. " I suppose old 
Mjv, Thomas told her it was . the best ihing Uiat eguld b^ 
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done fdr me, and moiher thinks what she says is law and 
gospel. I believe old Mrs. Thomas thinks a coloured person 
can't get to Heaven, without first livinff at service a little 
while." 

The school bell ringing, put. an end to this important 
eonversation, and the boys recommenced their lessons. 

When Charlie returned from school, the first person he 
saw on entering the houseVas Eobberts, Mrs. Thomas's chief 
fnnetionary, and the presiding genius of the wine-cellar — 
when he was trusted with the key. Charlie learned, to his 
horror and dismay, that he had been sent by Mrs. Thomas to 
inquire into the possibility of obtaining his services imme- 
diately, as they were going to have a series of dinner-partiei^ 
and it was thought that he could be rendered quite useful. 

''And must I go, mother P " he asked. 

" Yes, my son ; IVe told Eobberts that you shall come up 
in the morning," replied Mrs. Ellis. Then turning to Eob* 
bertf, she inquired, ''How is Aunt BachelP " 

At this question, the liveried gentleman from Mrs. 
Thomas's shodc his head dismally, and answered : " Don't 
ask me, woman ,* don't ask me, if you please. That old sin« 
ner gets worse and worse every day she fives. These dinners 
we're 'spectin to have has just set her wild — she is mad as 
fury 'bout 'em— -and she snaps me up just as if I was to 
blame. That is an awful old woman, now mind I tell you." 
- As Mr. Bobberts concluded, he took his hat and departed, 
giving Charfie the cheering inteUigence that he should expect 
bim early next morning. 

Charlie quite lost his appetite for supper in consequence of 
his approadiin^ trials, and, laying aside his books with a sigh 
of regret, sat listlessly regardmg his sisters ; enlivened n6w 
and then by some cheerful remimc from Caddy, such as :— - 

" You'll have to keep your feet cleaner up there than you 
do at home, or youll have Aunt Each in your wool half a 
dozen times a day. And you mustn't throw your cap and 
coat down where you please, on the chairs or tables--she'll 
bring you out of all that in a short time. I expect you'll 
have two or three bastings before you have been there a 
week, for she don't put up with any nonsense. Ah, boy," 
she conchided, chucklmg, "you'll have a time of it — I don't 
envy you ! " 

With these and similar enlivening anticipations, Caddy 
whiled away the time until it was the hour for Charfie to 
retire for the night, which he did with a heavy heart. 

Early the foUowing mOming he was awakened \sY ^«tia ycA^- 
fati^ab}^ Oaddyr, and he found a small 'bundle oi TiQ^^%%'^^» 
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prepared, until his trunk of apparel could be sent to his new 
nome. " Oh» Cad," he exclaimed, rubbing his eyes, " how I 
do hate to go up there ! I'd rather take a good whipping 
than go." 

" Well, it is too late now to talk about it ; hurry and get 
your clothes on — it is quite late— you ought to have been off 
an hour ago." 

When he came down stairs prepared to go, his mother 
" hoped that he was going to behave like a man," which 
exhortation had the effect of setting him crying at once ; and 
then he had to be caressed by the tearful Esther, and, finally, 
started away with very red eyes, followed to the door by his 
mother and the girls, who stood looking after him for some 
moments. 

So hurried and unexpected had been his dej)arture, that 
he had been unable to communicate with his friend Kinch. 
This weighed very heavily on his spirits, and he occupied tho 
time on his way to Mrs. Thomas's in devising various plans 
to effect that object. 

On arriving, he gave a faint rap, that was resp<mded to by 
Aunt Bachel, who saluted him with— • 

" Oh, yer's come, has yer — wipe your feet, child, and como 
in quick. Shut the door after yer." 

" What shall I do with this P " timidly asked he, holding 
up his package of clothes. 

** Oh, dem^ yer rags is dey— fling 'em an3rwhere, but don't 
bring 'em in my kitchen," said she. ** Dere is enuff things in 
dere now — put 'em down here on this entry table, or dere» 
long side de knife-board — any wheres but in de kitchen." 

Charlie mechanically obeyed, and then followed her into 
her sanctuary. 

** Have you had your breakfast P " she asked, in a surly 
tone. ** 'Cause if you haven't, you must eat quick, or you 
won't get any. I can't keep the breakfast things standing 
here all day." 

Charlie, to whom the long walk had given a good appetite, 
immediately sat down and ate a prodigious quantity of bread 
and butter, together with several slices of cold ham, washed 
down by two cups of tea ; after which he rested his knife 
and fork, and informed Aunt Sachel that he had done. 

" Well, I think it's high time," responded she. " Why, 
boy, you'll breed a famine in de house if you stay here 
long enough. You'll have to do a heap of work to earn 
what you'll eat, if ver breakfast is a sample of yer dinner* 
Come, get up, child ! and shell dese 'ere pease— time you get 
im done, old Mrs. Thomas will be down stairs/' 
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Charlie was thus engaged when Mrs. Thomas entered the 
kitchen. "Well, Charles — good morning," said she, in a 
hland Toioe. ** I*m glad to see you here so soon. Has he had 
his breakfast, Aunt Ilachel P " 

*f Yes ; and he eat like a wild animal — I never see'd a child 
eat. more in my life," was Aunt Eachers abrupt answer. 

" I*m glad he has a good appetite," said Mrs. Thomas, " it 
shows he has good health. !Bojs will eat ; you can't expect 
them to work if they don't. But it is time I was at those 
custards. Charlie, put down those peas and go into the otlier 
room, and bring me a basket of eggs you will find on the 
UWe." 

" And be sure to overset the milk that's 'long side of it— - 
yer hearP" added Aunt Bachel. 

Charlie thought to himself that he would like to accommo- 
date her, but he denied himself that pleasure ; on the ground 
that it might not be safe to do it. 

Mrs. Thomas was a housekeeper of the old school, and had 
a scientific knowledge of the manner in which all sorts of pies 
and puddings were compounded. She was so learned in cus- 
tards and preserves that even Aunt Rachel sometimes deferred 
to her superior judgment in these matters. Carefully break- 
ing the eggs, she skilfully separated the whites from the yolks, 
and gave the latter to Charlie to beat. At first he thought it 
great fun, and he hummed some of the popular melodies of 
the day, and kept time with his foot and the spatula. But 
pretty soon he exhausted his stock of tunes, and then the 
performances did not go off so well. His arm commenced 
aching, and he came to the sage conclusion; before he was re- 
lieved from his task, that those who eat the custards are much 
better off than those who prepare them. 

This task finished, he was pressed into service by Aunt 
Bachel, to pick and stone some raisins which she gave him, 
with the injunction either to sing or whistle all the time he 
was " at 'em;" and that if he stopped for a moment she should 
know he was eating them, and in that case she would visit 
him with condign punishment on the spot, for she didn't care 
a fig whose child he was. 

Thus, in the performance of first one little job and thee 
another, the day wore away ; and as the hour approached at 
which the guests were invited, Charlie, after being taken into 
the dining-room by Bobberts, where he was greatly amazed at 
the display of silver, cut glass, and elegant china, was posted 
at the door to relieve the guests of their coats and hats, which 
duty he performed to the entire satisfaction o^ «M "^^x^Cv^^ 
oonoemeo* 
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At dinner, however, he was not so forttmate. He upset a 
plate of soup into a gentleman's lap, and damaged beyond 
repair one of the elegant china vegetable-dishes. He took 
rather too deep an interest in the conversation for a person in 
his station; and, in fact, the bright boy alluded to by Mr, 
Winston, as having corrected the reverend gentleman re- 
specting the quotation irom Chaucer, was no other than our 
friend Charlie Ellis. 

In the evening, when the guests were departing, Charlie 
handed Mr. Winston his coat, admiring the texture and cut 
of it very much as he did so. Mr. Winston, amused at the 
boy*s manner, asked— 

** What is your name, my little man P " 

" Charles Ellis," was the prompt reply, " I'm named after 
my father." 

"And where did your father come from, Charlie?" he 
asked, looking very much interested. 
' " From Savanah, sir. Now tell me where i/ou came &om," 
replied Charles. 

" I came from New Orleans," said Mr. Winston, with a 
smile. " Now tell me," he continued, " where do you live 
when you are with your parents P I should like to see your 
father." Charlie quickly put his interrogator in possession 
of the desired information, after which Mr. Winston departed, 
soon followed by the other guests. 

Charlie lay for some time that night on his little cot before 
he could get to sleep ; and amongst the many matters that 
so agitated his mind, was his wonder what one of Mrs. 
Thomas's guests could want with his father. Being unable* 
however, to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion respecting it^ 
he turned over and went to sleep. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

In which Mr. 'V^Hnston finds an old Friend. 

Iir the early part of Mr. Winston's career, when he worked 
as a boy on the plantation of his father, he had freq^uently 
received great kindness at the hands of one Charles Ellis, who 
was often employed as carpenter about the premises. 

On one occasion, as a great favour, he had been permitted 

to accompany Ellis to his home in Savanah, which was but a 

few miles distant, where he remained during the Christmas 

holidaya. This kindness he had never forgotten ; and on hi^ 
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fetnm to Georgia from New Orleans he sought for his old 
friend, and found he had removed to the North, but to which 
particular city he could not ascertain. 

As he walked homewards, the strong likeness of little 
Charlie to his old friend forced itself upon him ; and the more 
he reflected upon it the more likely it appeared that the boy 
might be his child ; and the identity of name and occupation 
between the father of Charlie and his old friend led to the 
belief that he was about to make some discoyery respecting 
him. 

On his way to his hotel he passed the old State House, 
the bell of which was just striking ten. " It's too late to go 
to-night," said he, '' it shall be the first thing I attend to in 
the morning ; " and after walking on a short distance farther, 
he found himself at the door of his domicile. 

As he passed through the little knot of waiters who were 
gathered about the doors, one of them turning to another, 
asked, '' Ain't that man a Southerner, and ain't he in your 
rooms, Ben P " 

" I think he's a Southerner," was the reply of Ben. " But 
why do you ask, Allen P " he inquired. 

" Because it's time he had suDsoribed something," replied 
Mr. Allen. " The funds of the Vigilance Committee are very 
low indeed ; in fact, the four that we helped through last 
week have completely drained us. We must make a raise 
from some quarter, and we might as well try it on him." 

Mr. Winston was waiting for a light, that he might re- 
tire to his room, and was quickly served by the individual 
who had been so confidentially talking with Mr. Allen. ' 

After giving Mr. Winston the light, Ben foDowed him into 
his room and busied himself in doing little nothings about 
the stove and wash-stand. " Let me unbutton your straps, 
air," said he, stooping down and commencing on the buttons, 
which he was ratner long in unclosing. "I know, sir, dat 
you Southern gentlemen ain't used to doing dese yer things 
for youself. I alius makes it a pint to show Southerners more 
'tention dan I does to dese yer Northern folk, 'cause yer see 
I knows dey'r used to it, and can't get on widout it." 

•' I am not one of that kind," said Winston, as Ben slowly 
unbuttoned the last strap. " I have been long accustomed 
to wait upon myself. I'll only trouble you to bring me up a 
glass of fresh water, and then I shall have done with you for 
the night." 

" Better let me make you up a little fire ; the nights is 
werry cool," continued Ben. ** I know you TCraA^i l«^'«ia.\ 

I do«8 myself; Tm from the South, too.*^ 
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"Are youP" replied Mr, Winston, with some interest f- 
" from what part P " 

" From Tuckahoe county, Vir^nia ; nice place dat.V 
• "Never having been there I can't say,** rejoined Mr» 
Winston, smiling ; "and how do you like the North P X sup-, 
pose you are a runaway P " continued he. 

" Oh, no sir! no sirf" replied Ben, " I was sot free — and I 
often wish," he added in a whining tone, " dat I was back 
agin on the old place-— hain't got no kind marster to look 
after me here, and I has to work drefful hard sometimes^: 
Ah," he concluded, drawing a long sigh, " if I was only baek 
on de old place ! " 

" I heartily wish you were!" said Mr. Winston, indignantly, 
" and wish, moreover, that you were to be tied up and whipped 
once a day for the rest or your life. Any man that prefers 
slavery to freedom deserves to be a slave — ^you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. Go out of the room, sir, as quick as 
possible ! " 

" Phew ! " said the astonished and chagrined Ben, as he 
descended the stairs ; "that was certainly a great miss," con- 
tinued he, talking as correct English, and with as pure 
Northern an accent as any one could boast. 

" We have made a great mistake this time ; a very queer 
kind of Southerner that is. I'm afraid we took the wrong pig 
by the ear ; " and as he concluded, he betook himself to the 

group of white-aproned gentlemen before mentioned, to whom 
e related the incident that had just occurred. 

" Quite a severe fall that, I should say," remarkedMr. Allen. 
"Perhaps we have made a mistake and he is not a Southerner 
af>r all. Well he is registered from New Orleans, and I 
thought he was a good one to try it on." 

" fii's a clear case we've missed it this time," exclaimed one 
of the party^, " and I hope, Ben, when you found he was on 
the other side of the fence, you did not say too much." 

" Laws, no ! " rejoined Ben, " do you think I'm a foolP As 
soon as I heard him say what he did, I was glad to get off-* 
I felt cheap enough, now mind, I tell you any one could have 
bought me for a shilling." 

Now it must be here related that most of the waiters 
employed in this hotel were also connected with the Vigilance 
Committee of the Under-ground Bailroad Company— a society 
formed for the assistance of fugitive slaves ; oy their efforts, 
and by the timely information it was often in their power to 
give, many a poor slave was enabled to escape irom the 
dutehes of his pursuers. 
f The home in which they were employed was the great 
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retrort of Sontherners, who occasionally bronght with them 
their filippery property ; and it frequently happened that 
these disappeared from tlie premises to parts unknown, aided 
in- their night by the very waiters wno would afterwards 
exhibit the most profound ignorance as to their whereabouts. 
Such of the Southerners as brought no servants with them 
were made to contribute, unconsciously and most amusingly, 
to the escape of those of their friends. 

When a gentleman presented himself at the bar wearing 
boots entirdy too small for him, with his hat so far down 
wpon his forehead as almost to obscure his eyes, and whose 
mouth was filled with oaths and tobacco, he was generally 
looked upon as a favourable specimen to operate upon ; and 
if he cursed the waiters, adaressed any old man amongst 
them as ** boy," and was continually drinking cock-tails and 
mint-juleps, they were sure of their man ; and then would 
tell him the most astonishing and distressing tales of their 
destitution, expressing, almost with tears in meir eyes, their 
deep desire to return to their former masters ; whilst perhaps 
the person from whose mouth this tale of woe proceeaed had 
been bom in a neighbouring street, and had never been 
south of Mason and Dixon's * line. This flattering testi- 
mony in favour of " the pecuHar institution " genendly had 
the effect of extracting a aollar or two from the purse of the 
sympathetic Southerner; which money went munediately 
into the coffers of the Vigilance Committee. 

It was this course of conduct they were about to pursue 
with Mr. Winston ; not because he exhibited in person or 
manners any of the before-mentioned peculiarities, but from 
his being registered from New Orleans. 

The following morning, as soon as he had breakfasted, he 
started in search of Mr. Ellis. The address was 18, Little 
Green-street ; and, by diligently inquiring, he at length dis- 
covered the required place. 

After climbing up a long flight of stairs on the outside of 
an old wooden building, he found himself before a door on 
which was written, "Charles Ellis, carpenter and joiner." 
On opening it, he ushered himself into the presence of an 
elderrjT coloured man, who was busily engaged in planing off 
B plank. As soon as Mr. Winston saw his face fully, he re- 
eognized him as his old friend. The hair had grown grey, 
and the form was also a trifle bent ; but he would have known 
him amongst a thousand. Springing forward, he grasped his 
hand, exclaiming, '' My dear old mend, don't you luiow me P" 
Mr. Ellis shaded his eyes with his hand, and looked a.t him 

* The lioe diFJduv the Free finim the ^N« itotaa* 
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intently for a few moments, but seemed no wiser from liis 
scrutiny. The tears started to Mr. Winston's eyes as he SBid, 
" Many a kind word I'm indebted to you for — I am George 
Winston — don't you remember little George that used to 
live on the Carter estate P " 

" Why, bless me ! it can't be that you are the little fellow 
that used to g6 home with me sometimes to Savanah, and 
that was sold to go to New Orleans P " 

"Yes, the sameboyj I've been through a rariety of changes 
Since then. 

''I should think yeu had," smilingly replied Mr. Ellis ; 
" and, judging from appearances, very favourable ones ! Why, 
I took you for a white man — and you are a white man, as far 
as complexion is concerned. Laws, child!" he continued, 
laying nis hand £uniliarly on Winston's shoulders, " how you 
have changed-^I should never have kno¥ni you I The last 
time I saw you, you were quite a shaver, running about in a 
long tow shirt, and regarding a hat and shoes as articles of 
luxury far beyond your reach. And now," said Mr. Ellis, 
gamng at him with admiring eyes, "just to look at you! 
Why, you are as fine a looking man as one would wish to see 
in a day's travel. I've often thought of you. It was only the 
other day I was talking to my wue, and wondering what had 
become of you. She, although a great deal older than your 
cousin Emily, used to be a sort of playmate of hers. Poor 
Emily ! we heard she was sold at public tale in Savanah — did 
yon ever learn what became of her P " 

*' Oh, yes ; I saw her about two months since, when on my 
way from New Orleans. You remember old Colonel G^urie ? 
Well, his son bought her, and is living with her. They have 
two children — she is very happy. I really love him ; he is 
the most kind and affectionate fellow in the world ; there is 
nothing he would not do to make her happy. EmiJy will be 
so delighted to know that I have seen your wife-— but who is 
Mrs. Ellis P— any one that I know P " 

'' I do not know that you are acquainted with her ; but you 
should remember her mother, old Nanny Tobert, as she was 
called ; she kept a little confectionery-— almost every one in 
Savanah knew her." 

** I can't say I do," replied Winston, reflectively. 

" She came here," continued Mr. Ellis, '* some years ago, 
and died soon after her arrival. Her daughter went to live 
with the Thomases, an old Philadelphia family, and it was 
irom their house I married her." 

« Thomases P" repeated Mr. Winstcm; ^'tfaat if wher^'J 
0awyova b^mih^ is Um imige of yoo**' 
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"And how come jou there P *' asked Ellis, with a look o^ 
surprise. 

" In the most natural manner possible. I was invited there 
to dinner yesterdi^ — ^the bright face of your boy attracted 
my attention — so I inquired his name, and that led to the 
disooyery of yourself." 

** And do the Thomases know you are a coloured man P " 
asked Mr. Ellis, almost speechless with astonishment. 

". I rather think not," laughinffly rejoined Mr, Winston. 

"It is a great risk you run to oe passing for white in that 
way," said Mr. Ellis, with a grave look. " But how did you 
manage to get introduced to that setP They are our very 
* first people." 

" It is a long story,** was Winston's reply ; and he then, as 
briefly as he could, related all that had occurred to himself 
since they last met. "And now," continued he, as he 
finished his recital, " I want to know all about you and your 
family ; and I also want to see something of the coloured 
people. Since IVe been in the North IVe met none but 
whites. I'm not going to return to New Orleans to remain* 
I'm here in search of a home. I wish to find some place to 
settle down in for life, where I shall not labour under as many 
disadvantages as I must struggle against in the South." 

" One thing I must tell you," rejoined Mr. EUis ; " if you 
should settle down here, you'll have to be either one thing or 
other-^white or cdioured. Either you must live exclusivelv 
amongst coloured people, or go to the whites and remain wita 
them. But to do the latter, you must bear in mind that it 
must never be known that vou have a drop of African blood 
in your veins, or you would, be shunned as if you were a pes- 
tilence ; no matter how fair in complexion or how white you 
may be." 

" I have not as yet decided on trying the experiment, and 
I hardly think it probable I shaU," rejoined WiDston. As 
he said this he took out his watch, and was astonished to 
find how very long his visit had been. He therefore gave 
his hand to Mr. Ellis, and promised to return at six o'clock 
and accompany him home to visit his family. 

As he was leaving the shop, Mr. Ellis remarked : " George, 
you have not said a word respecting your mother." His face 
flushed, and the tears started in his eyes, as he replied, in a 
broken voice, " She's dead I Only think, Ellis, she died 
within a stone's throw of me, and I seardiing for her all the 
while. I never speak of it unless compelled ; it is too harrow- 
ing. It was a great trial to me ; it almost broke my ke«xt V^ 
thmk that she perished miserably bo near me9^\iA%\>\^^&^^ 
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the enjoyment of every luxury. Oh, if she could only have 
lived to see mo as I am now ! " continued he ; " but He 
ordered it otherwise, and we must bow. 'Twas God's will it 
should be so. Good bye tiU evening. I shall see you again 
at six." 

Great was the surprise of Mrs. Ellis and her daughters on 
learning from Mr. SJUis, wh&n he came home to dinner, of the 
events of the morning ; and great was the agitation caused 
by the announcement of the not that his Mend was to be 
their guest in the evening. 

Mrs. Ellis proposed inviting some of their acquaintances 
to meet him ; but to this project her husband objected, saying 
he wanted to have a quiet evening with him, and to talk over 
old times; and that persons who were entire strangers to 
him would only be a restraint upon them« 

Caddy seemed quite put out by the announcement of the 
intended visit. She declared that nothing was fit to be seen, 
that the house was in a state of disorder shocking to behold, 
and that there was scarce a place in it fit to sit down in i 
and she forthwith began to prepare for an afternoon's vigorous 
wmbbiBg and deanS^ 

"Just let things remain as they are, will you, Caddy 
dear," said her father. " Please be quiet until I get out of 
the house," he continued, as she began to make unmistakable 
demonstrations towards raising a dust. *' In a few moments 
you shall have the house to yourself, only give me time to 
finish my dinner in peace.*' 

Esther, her mother, and their sewing were summarily 
banished to an upstairs room, whilst Ca£ly took undividea 
possession of the little parlour, which she soon brought into 
an astonishing state of cleanliness. The ornaments were 
arranged at exact distances from the corners of the mant^- 
piece, the looking-glass was polished, until it appeared to be 
without spot or blemish, and its gilt fimme was newlv adorned 
with cut paper to protect it from the files. The best china 
was brought out, carefully dusted, and set upon the waiter, 
and all things within doors placed in a state of forwardness 
to receive their expected guest. The doorsteps were, how- 
ever, not as white and dean as they might be, and that cir* 
cumstance pressed uponCaddy^s mind. She ^erefore deter* 
mined to give .them a hasty wipe before retiring to dress for 
the evening. 

Having done this^ and dressed herself to her satisfaction, 
she came down stairs to prepare the refreshments for tea. 
In doing this, she continually found herself exposing her new 
Alk dxeiB to great risks. She therefore donned an old petti* 



coat over her skirt, and tied an old silk handkerchief over her 
head to protect her hair from flying particles of dust ; and thus 
arrayed she passed the time in a state of great excitement, 
frequently looking out of the window to see if her father and 
their guest were approaching. 

In one of these excursions, she, to her intense indignation, 
found a heggar boy endeavouring to draw, with a piece of 
charcoal, an illustration of a horse-race upon her so recently 
cleaned door-steps. 

"You young villain," she almost screamed, "go away 
from there. How dare you make those marks upon the 
steps P Go off at once, or 1*11 give you to a constable." To 
these behests the daring young gentleman only returned a 
contemptuous laugh, and put his thumb to his nose in the 
most provoking manner. " Ain't you going P " continued the 
irate Caddy, ahnost choked with wrath at the sight of the 
steps, over which she had so recently toiled, scored in every 
direction with black marks. 

"Just wait till I come down, 1*11 give it to you, you 
audacious villain, you," she cried, as she closed the window ; 
" 1*11 see if I can't move you ! " Caddy hastily seized a broom, 
and descended the stairs with the intention of inflicting sum- 
mary vengeance upon the dirty delinquent who had so rashly 
made himself liable to her wrath. Stealing softly down the 
alley beside the house, she sprang suddenly forward, and 
brought the broom with all her energy down upon the head 
of Mr. Winston, who was standing on the place just left by 
the beggar. She struck with such force as to completely 
crush his hat down over his eyes, and was about to repeat the 
blow, when her father caught her arm, and she became aware 
of the awful mistake she had made. 

" Why, my child ! " exclaimed her father, " what on earth 
is the matter with you, have you lost your senses P " and as 
he spoke, he held her at arm's length from him to get a better 
look at her. " What are you dressed up in this style for ? " 
he continued, as he surveyed her from head to foot ; and then 
bursting into a loud laugh at her comical appearance, he 
released her, and she made the quickest possible retreat into 
the house by the way she came out. 

Hushing oreathless upstairs, she exclaimed, " Oh, mother, 
mother, I've done it now I They've come, and I've beat him 
over the head with a broom ! " 

" Beat whom over the head with a broom P " asked Mrs. 
Ellis. 

" Oh| xnother, I'm so ashamed, I don't know ^^h^^ V^ ^ 

d2 
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with myself. I struck Mr. Winston with a broom. Mr. 
WiDston, the gentleman father has brought home." 

" I really believe the child is crazy," said Mrs. Ellis, sur- 
veyiDg the chagrined girl. " Beat Mr. Winston over the 
head with a broom ! how came you to do it P " 

" Oh, mother, I made a great mistake ; I thought he was a 
beggar." 

^* He must be a very different looking person from what we 
have been led to expect," here interrupted Esther. '* I undorr 
stood father to say that he was very gentlemanhke in appear- 



ance." 



" So he is," replied Caddy. 

'* But you just said you took him for a beggar P " replied 
her mother. 

" Oh, don't bother me, don't bother me ! my head is all 
tuY*ned upside down. Do, Esther, go down ana let them in 
— hear how furiously father is knocking ! Oh, go — do go ! " 

Esther quickly descended and opened the door for Winston 
and her father ; and whilst the former was having the dust 
removed and his hat straightened, Mrs. Ellis came down and 
was introduced by her husband. She laughingly apologized for 
the ludicrous mistake Caddy had made, which anorded great 
amusement to all parties, and divers were the jokes perpe- 
trated at her expense during the remainder of the evenmg. 

Her equanimity having been restored by Winston's assur- 
ances that he rather enjoyed the joke than otherwise — and 
an opportunity having been afforded her to obliterate the 
obnoxious marks from the door-steps — she exhibited great 
activity in forwarding all the arrangements for tea. 

They sat a long while round the table — ^much time that, 
under ordinary circimistances, would have been given to the 
demolition of the food before them, being occupied by the 
elders of the party in inquiries after mutiml friends, and in 
relating the many incidents that had occurred since they 
last met. 

Tea being at length finished, and the things cleared away, 
Mrs. Ellis gave the girls permission to go out. '* Where are 
you going P " asked tilieir father. 

"To the library company's room — to-night is their last 
lecture." 

" I thought," said Winston, " that coloured persons were 
excluded from such places. I certainly have been told so 
several times." 

" It is quite true," replied Mr. Ellis ; " at the lectures of 
the white library societies a coloured person would no more 
b^peamtted to enter than a dQpkey or a rattle-snake. This 
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association they speak of is entirely composed ot people of 
colour. They have a fine library, a debating club, chemical 
apparatus, collections of minerals, &c. They have been having 
a course of lectures delivered before them this winter, and to- 
night is the last of the course." 

"Wouldn't you like to go, Mr. Winston?" asked Mrs. 
IBSUis, who had a mother's desire to secure so fine an escoi*t 
for her daughters. 

** JN"o, no— -don't, Greorge," quickly interposed Mr. Ellis ; "I 
am selfish enough to want you entirely to myself to-night. 
The girls will find beaux enough, 1*11 warrant you." At tliis 
request the girls did not seem greatly pleased ^ and Miss 
Caddy, who already, in imagination, had excited the envy of 
all her female ^enas by the grand entrie she was to make at 
the Lyceum, leaning on the arm of Winston, gave her father 
a by no means affectionate look, and tying her bonnet-strings 
with a hasty jerk, started out in company with her sister. 

" You appear to be very comfortable here, Ellis," said Mr. 
Winston, looking round the apartment. " If I am not too 
inquisitive — what rent do you pay for this house P " 

*' It's mine ! " replied Ellis, with an air of satisfaction ; 
"house, ground, and all, bought and paid for since I settled 
here." 

" Why, you are getting on well ! I suppose," remarked 
Winston, " that you are much better oflT than the majority of 
your coloured friends. From all I can learn, the free coloured 

Eeople in the Northern cities are very badly off. I've been 
•equently told that they suffer dreadfuUy from want and 
privations of various kinds." 

" Oh, I see you have been swallowing the usual dose that 
is poured down Southern throats by those Northern negro* 
haters, who seem to think it a duty they owe the South to 
tell all manner of infamous lies upon us free coloured 
people. I really get so indignant and provoked sometimes, 
that I scarcely Know what to do with myself. Badly off, and 
in want, indeed ! Why, my dear sir, we not only support 
our own poor, but assist the whites to support theirs, and 
enemies are continually filling the public ear with the most 
distressing tales of our destitution 1 Only the other day the 
Colonization Society had the assurance to present a petition 
to the legislature of this state, asking for an appropriation 
to assist them in sending us all to Africa, that we might 
no longer remain a burthen upon the state — and they 
came very near getting it, too ; had it not been foT t\\ft \?flsi^ 
assistance of youn^ Denhigh, the son of J\xd^e'D«tWv^,^«5 
would have succeeded, such was the groaa igjioraci^e ^^^ ^"^^ 
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vailed respecting our real condition, amongst the members of 
the legislature. He moved a postponement of the vote until he 
could have time to bring forward facts to support the ground 
that he had assumed in opposition to the appropriation being 
made. It was granted ; and, in a speech that does him ho- 
nour, he brought forward facts that proved us to be in a miach 
superior condition to that in which our imaginative enemies 
had described us. Ay ! he did more — ^he proved^ us to be in 
advance of the whites in wealth and general intelliffenoe : for 
whilst it was one in fifteen amongst iJbe whites unable to read 
and write, it was but one in eighteen amongst the coloured (I 
won't pretend to be correct &out the figures, but that was 
about the relative proportions) ; and also, that we paid, in the 
shape of taxes upon our real estate, more than our proportion 
for the support of paupers, insane, convicts, &c." 

"Well," said the astonished Winston, **that is turning 
the tables completely. You must take me to visit amongst 
the coloured people; I want to see as much of them as 
possible during my stay." 

** I'll do what I can for you, George. I am unable to spare 
you much time just at present, but I'll put you in the hands 
of one who has abundance of it at his disposal-*-! will call 
with you and introduce you to Walters." 

" Who is Walters P " asked Mr. Winston. 

" A friend of mine — a dealer in real estate." 

" Oh, then he is a white manP " 

" Not by any means," laughingly replied Mr. Ellis. " He 
is as black as a man can conveniently be. He is very wealthy ; 
some say that he is worth half a million of dollars. He owns, 
to my certain knowledge, one hundred brick houses. I met 
him the other day in a towering rage : it appears, that he owns 
ten thousand dollars' worth of stock, in a railroad extending 
from this to a neighbouring city. Having occasion to travel 
in it for some little distance, he got into the first-class cars ; 
the conductor, seeing him there, ordered him out — ^he refused 
to go, and stated that he was a shareholder. The conductor 
replied, that he did not care how much stock he owned, he was 
a nigger, and that no nigger should ride in those cars ; so he 
called help, and after a great deal of trouble they succeeded 
in ejecting him." 

" And he a stockholder ! It was outrageous," exclaimed 
Winston. " And was there no redress ? " 

" No, none, practically. He would have been obliged to 
institute a suit against the company ; and, as public opinion 
now ia, it would be impossible for him to obtain a verdict 
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The next day Winston was introduced to Mr. Walters, who 
expressed great pleasure in making his acquaintance, and 
spent a week in showing him everything of any interest 
connected with coloured people. 

Winston was greatly delighted with the acquaintances ho 
made ; and the kindness and hospitality with which he was 
received made a most agreeable impression upon him. 

It was during this period that he wrote the glowing letters 
to Mr. and Mrs. Grane, the effects of whiohLwSl be diiscerned 
in. the next chapter, ' 



CHAPTER V. 

The Graries dedde on a Change. 

We must now return to the Garies, whom we left 
listening to Mr. Winston's description of what he saw in 
Philadelphia, and we need not add anything respecting it to 
what the reader has already gathered from the last chapter ; 
our object being now to describe the effect his narrative pro- 
duced. 

On the evening succeeding the departure of Winston for 
New Orleans, Mr. and Mrs. Garie were seated in a little 
arbour at a short distance firom the house, and which com- 
manded a magniffcent prospect up and down the river. It 
was overshadowed by tall trees, from the topmost branches of 
which depended large bunches of Georgian moss, swayed to 
and fro by the soft spring breeze that came gently sweeping 
down the long avenue of magnolias, laden with the sweet 
breath of the flowers with which the trees were covered. 

A climbing rose and Cape jessamine had almost covered the 
arbour, and their intermingled blossoms, contrasting with the 
rich brown colour of the branches of which it was con- 
structed, gave it an exceedingly beautiful and picturesque 
appearance. 

This arbour was their favourite resort in the afternoons of 
summer, as they could see from it the sun go down behind 
the low hills opposite, casting his gleams of golden light upon 
the tops of the trees that crowned their summits. Northward, 
where the chain of hills was broken, the waters of the river 
would be brilliant with waves of gold long after the other 
parts of it were shrouded in the gloom of twilight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garie sat looking at the children^ ^Iclo 'sr^;!^ 
scampering about the garden in pursuit o£ «t ^e\i xB^iVi^ '^jCwvRift. 
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had escaped, and seemed determined not to be caught upon 
any pretence whatever. 

** Are they not beantifol P " said Mr. Garie, with pride, as 
they bounded past him. " There are not two prettier children 
in all Georgia. You don't seem half proud enough of them/" 
he continued, looking down upon his wife affectionately. 

Mrs. Garie, who was half reclininc^ on the seat, and leaning: 
her head upon his shoulder, replied, "Oh, yes, I am, Ghirie; 
I'm sure I love them dearl^r— on, so dearly ! " continued she, 
fervently — " and I only wish " — ^here she paused, as if she 
felt she had been going to say something that had better 
remain unsnoken. 

" You only wish what, dear P You were going to say some- 
thing," rejomed her husband. " Come, out with it, and let 
me hear what it was." 

" Oh, Garie, it was nothing of any consequence." 

" Consequence or no consequence, let me hear what it was, 
dear." 

" Well, as you insist on hearing it, I was about to say that 
I wish they were not little slaves." 

"Oh, Em! Em!" exclaimed he, reproachfully, "how can 
you speak in that manner P I thought, dear, that you re* 
garded me in any other light than that of a master. What 
have I done to revive the recollection that any such relation 
existed between us P Am I not alwavs kind and affectionate? 
Did jou ever have a wish ungratined for a single day, if it 
was m my power to compass it P or have I ever been harsh 
or neglectful P" 

" Oh, no, dear, no-^forgive me, Garie — do, pray, forgive me 
—you are kindness itself— believe me, I did not think to hurt 
your feelings by saying what I did. I know you do not treat 
me or them as thougn we were slaves. But I cannot help 
feeling that we are such, and it makes me very sad and 
unhappy sometimes. If anything should happen that you 
should be taken away suddenly, think what would be our 
fate. Heirs would spring up from somewhere, and we 
might be sold and separated for ever. Eespecting myself 
I might be indifferent, but regarding the chudren I cannot 
feel so." 

" Tut, tut, Em I don't talk so gloomily. Do you know of 
any one, now, who has been hired to put me to aeath P " said 
he, smiling. 

" Don't talk so, dear ; remember, ' In the midst of life we 
are in death.' It was only this morning I learned that Celeste 
— ^you remember Celeste, don't youP — I cannot recall her last 



name." 
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' ''Ko» dear, I. really can't say that I do remember whom 
you refer to." 

. ,** I can bring her to your recollection, I think," continued 
dtew^ " One afternoon last fall we were riding together on 
tho<AugU8ta*road, when you stopped to admire a very neat 
cottage, before the door of which two pretty children were 
laying." 

f'Oh, yes, I remember something about it— I admired the 
children so excessively that you became quite jealous." 

.* '- 1 don't remember that part of it," she continued. " But let 
ne tell you my story. Last week the father of the children 
started for Washington ; the cars ran off the track, and were 
precipitated down amgh embankment, and he and some others 
were killed. Since his death it has been discoyered that all his 
property was heavily mortgaged to old MacTurk, the worst 
man in the whole of Savanah ; and he has taken possession of 
the place, and thrown her and the children into the slave-pen, 
from which they will be sold to the highest bidder at a sheriff's 
sale. Who can say that a similar rate may never be mine P 
These things press upon my spirit, and make me so gloomy 
and melancholy at times, that 1 wish it were possible to shun 
even myself. Xately, more than ever, have I felt disposed to 
beg you to break up here, and move off to some foreign 
cQumtry where there is no such thing as slavery. I have 
often thought how delightful it would be for us all to be 
liidng in that beautiful Italy you have so often described to 
me***or in Prance either, x ou said you liked both those 
places — why not live in one of themr" 

<* No, no, Emily ; I love America too much to ever think 
of living anywhere else. I am much too thorough a demo- 
crat ever to swear allegiance to a king. No, no — -that would 
never do— give me a free country." 

** That is just what I say," rejoined Mrs. Garie ; ** that is 
exactly what I want ; that is why I should like to get away 
from here, because this is not a free country — Glt>d knows it 
18 not ! " 

" Oh I you little traitor ! How severely you talk, abusing 
yosr native land in such shocking style, it's really painful to 
hear you," said* Mr. Garie in a jocular tone. 

" Oh, love," rejoined she, " don't joke, it's not a subject for 
jesting. It is heavier upon my heart than you dream of. 
Wouldn't you like to live in the Free states P There is nothing 
particular to keep you here, and only think how much better 
it would be for the children : and Garie," she continued ygl ^ 
lower tone, nestling close to him as she spoVfi, ^jndi ^Tv^\\i^ 
hif head towards her, "I think I am goVn^tio— ^'' viAi^^ 
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whispered some words in his ear, and as she finished she 
shoot her head, and her long curls fell down in olustera over 
her face. 

Mr. Garie put the curls aside, and kissing her fondlj, 
asked, *' How long have you known it, dear P " 

'* Kot long, not very long," she replied. *' And I have 
such a yearning that it should be born a free child. I do 
want that the m«t air it breathes should be that of freedom. 
It will kill me to have another child bom here ! its infajlt 
smiles would only be a reproach to me. Oh ! " continued she, 
in a tone of deep feeling, " it is a fearful thing to give birth 
to an inheritor of chains ; " and she shuddered as she laid 
her head on her husband's bosom. 

Mr. Garie's brow grew thoughtful, and a pause in the 
conversation ensued. The sun had long since gone down, 
and here and there the stars were beginning to show their 
twinkling light. The moon, which had meanwhile been 
creeping higher and higher in the blue expanse abore, now 
began to shed her pale, mist^ beams on the river below» the 
tiny waves of whicn broke m little circlets of silver on the 
shore almost at their feet. 

Mr. Garie was revolving in his mind the conversation he 
had so recently held with Mr. Winston respecting the Free 
states. It had been suggested by him that the children 
should be sent to the North to be educated, but he had dis« 
missed the notion, well knowing that the mother would be 
heart-broken at the idea of partmg with her darlings. Until 
now, the thought of going to reside in the North Imd never 
been presented for his consideration. He was a Southerner 
in almost all his feelings, and had never had a scruple re* 
specting the ownership of slaves. But now the fact tnat he 
was the master as well as the father of his children, and that 
whilst he resided where he did it was out of his power to 
manumit them ; that in the event of his death they might be 
seized and sold by his heirs, whoever they might be, smit a 
thrill of horror through him. He had known all this before, 
but it had never stood out in such bold relief until now. 

" What are you thinking of, Garie P " asked his wife, look- 
ing up into his face. ** I hope I have not vQxed you by what 
I've said." 

" Oh, no, dear, not at all. I was only tiiinking whether 
you would be any happier if I acceded to your wishes and 
removed to the North. Here you live in good style — ^you 
have a luxurious home, troops of servants to wait upon you, 
a carriage at your disposal. In fact, everything for wiiioh 
jroa express a desire" 
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'' I know all that, Garie ; and what I am about to 0ay may 
leem ungrateful ; but believe me, dear, I do not mean it to be 
so. I had much rather live on crusts and wear the coarsest 
clothes, and work night and day to earn them, than live here 
in luxury, wearing gilded chains. Carriages and fine clothes 
cannot create happiness. I have every physical comfort, and 
yet my heart is often heavy — oh, so very heavy ; I know I 
am envied by man]^ for my fine establishment ; yet how joy- 
fully would I give it all up and accept the meanest living for 
the children's freedom — and your love." 

" But, Emily, granted we should remove to the North, you 
would find annoyances there as well as here. There is a great 
deal of prejudice existing there against people of colour, which 
often exposes them to great inconveniences." 

" Yes, dear, I know all that ; I should expect that. But 
then, on the other hand, remember what George said respect- 
ing the coloured people themselves ; what a pleasant social 
circle they form, and how intelligent many of them are ! Oh, 
Garie, how I have longed for friends ! — ^we have visitors now 
and then, but none that I can call friends. The gentlemen 
who come to see you occasionally are polite to me, but, under 
existing circumstances, I feel that they cannot entertain for 
me the respect I think I deserve. I know they look down 
upon and despise me because I*m a coloured woman. 
Then there would be another advantage ; I should have some 
female society — here I have none. The white ladies of the 
neighbourhood will not associate with me, although I am 
better educated, thanks to your care, than many of them ; so 
it is only on rare occasions, when I can coax some of our more 
cultivated coloured acquaintances from Savanah to pay us a 
short visit, that I have any female society ; and no woman can 
be happy without it. I have no parents, nor yet have you. 
We have nothing we greatly love to leave behind — no strong 
ties to break ; and in consequence would be subjected to no 
great grief at leaving. If I only could persuade you to go ! " 
said she, imploringly. 

" Well, Emily," repUed he, in an undecided manner, " 1*11 
think about it. I love you so well, that I believe I should 
be willing to make any sacrifice for your happiness. But 
it is getting damp and chilly ; and you know," said he, 
smiling, " you must be more than usually careful of yourself 



now." 



The next evening, and many more besides, were spent in 
discussing the proposed change. Many objections to it wero 
stated, weighed carefully, and finally set aa\de. '^Ssi'eJwysi^^*^ 
wiittem to and conaulted, and thougYi Ue ex'^it^^A^^ «oiq» 
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surprise at the proposal, gave it his decided approval. He 
advised, at the same time, that the estate should not be sold, 
but be placed in the hands of some trustworthy person, to be 
managed in Mr. Garie's absence. Under the care of a first- 
rate overseer, it would not only yield a handsome income ; 
but, should they be dissatisfied with their Northern home, 
they would have the old place still in reserve; and with 
the knowledge that they had this to fall back upon, they 
could try their experiment of living in the North with their 
minds less harassed than they otherwise would be respecting 
the result. 

As Mr. Garie reflected more and more on the probable 
beneficial results of the project, his original disinclination to 
it diminished, until he finally determined on running the 
risk ; and he felt fully rewarded for this concession to his 
wife's wishes when he saw her recover all her wonted serenity 
and sprightliness. 

They were soon in all the bustle and confusion consequent 
on preparing for a long journey. When Mr. Garie's deter* 
mination to remove became known, great consternation pre- 
vailed on the plantation, and dismal forebodings were enter- 
tained by the slaves as to the result upon themselves. 
Divers were the lamentations heard on all sides, when they 
were positively convinced that " massa was gwine away for 
true ; " but they were somewhat pacified, when they learned 
that no one was to be sold, and that the place would not 
change hands. For Mr. Garie was a very kind master, and 
his slaves were as happy as slaves can be under any circum- 
stances. Not much less was the surprise which the contem- 
plated change excited in the neighbourhood, and it was com- 
mented on pretty freely by his acquaintances. One of them— 
to whom he had in conversation partially opened his mind, and 
explained that his intended removal grew out of anxiety 
respecting the children, and his own desire that they might 
be where they could enjoy the advantages of schools, Ac- 
sneered almost to his face at what he termed his crack- 
brained notions; and subsequently, in relating to another 
person the conversation he had had with Mr. Garie, spoke of 
nim as " a soft-headed fool, led by the nose by a yaller 
wench. Why can't he act," he said, " like other men who 
happen to have half-white children — breed them up for the 
market, and sell them ? " and he might have added, " as I do," 
for he was well known to have so acted by two or three of 
his own tawny offspring. 

Mr, Crane, at the suggestion of Winston, wrote to Mr. 
Wa/^rs, to procure them a small, but neat aad ooixiSocUble 
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house, in Philadelphia; which, when procured, he was to 
oommit to the care of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, who were to 
have it furnished and made read^ to receive him and his 
family on their arrival, as Mr. Garie desired to save his wife, 
as much as possible, from the care and anxiety attendant 
upon the arrangement of a new residence. 

One most important matter, and on which depended the 
pomfort and happiness of his people, was the selection of a 
proper overseer. On its becoming known that he required 
8uoh a functionary, numbers of individuals who aspired to 
that dignified and honourable office applied forthwith ; and 
as it was also known that the master was to be absent, and 
that, in consequence, the party having it under his entire 
control, could cut and slash without being interfered with, the 
value of the situation was greatly enhanced. It had also 
another irresistible attraction,-T-tne absence of the master 
would enable the overseer to engage in the customary pick- 
ins and stealing operations, with less chance of detection. 

In consequence of all these advantages, there was no want 
of applicants. Great bony New England men, traitors to 
the air they first breathed, came anxiously forward to secure 
the prize. Mean, weasen-faced, poor white Georgians, who 
were able to show testimonials of their having produced 
large crops with a small number of hands, and who could 
tell to a fraction how long a slave could be worked on a given 
quantity of com, also put in their claims for consideration. 
Short, thick-set men, with fierce faces, who gloried in the fact 
that they had at various times killed refractory negroes, also 
presented themselves to undergo the necessary examination. 

Mr. Garie sickened as he contemplated the motley mass of 
humanity that presented itself with such eagerness for the 
attainment of so degrading an office ; and as he listened to 
their vulgar boastings and brutal language, he blushed to 
think that such men were his countrymen. 

Never until now had he had occasion for an overseer. He 
was not ambitious of being known to produce the largest 
crop to the acre, and his hands had never been driven to that 
shocking extent, so common with his neighbours. He had 
been hu own manager, assisted by an old negro, called 
Ephraim — most generally known as Eph, and to him had 
been intrusted the task of immediatelv superintending the 
hands engaged in the cultivation of the estate. This old 
man was a great favourite with the children, and Clarence, 
who used to accompany him on his pony over the estate, 
regarded him as the most wonderful and accomplished 
coloured gentleman in existence. 
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Eph was in a state of great perturbation at the anticipatea 
change, and he earnestly sono^lit to be permitted to accom- 
pany them to the North. Mr. Garie was, however, obliged 
to refuse his request, as he said that it was impossible tnat 
the place could get on without him. 

An overseer being at last procured, whose appearance and 
manners betokened a better heart than that of any who had 
yet applied for the situation, and who was also hignly recom- 
mended for skill and honesty ; nothing now remained to pre- 
vent Mr. Gario's early departure. 



CHAPTEE YI. 
Reasant News. 

Ohb evening Mr. Ellis was reading the newspaper, and 
Mrs. Ellis and the girls were busily engaged in sewing, when 
who should come in but Mr. Walters, who had entered 
without ceremony at the front door, which had been left open, 
owing to the unusual heat of the weather, 

" Here you all hare, ard at work," exclaimed he, in his 
usual heartj manner, accepting at the same time the chair 
oflfered to him by Esther. 

" Come, now," continued he, " lay aside your work and 
newspapers, for I have great news to communicate." 

" Indeed, what is it P — ^what can it be P " cried the three 
females, almost in a breath ; " do let us hear it ! " 

" Oh," said Mr. Walters, in a provokingly slow tone, " I 
don't think I'll tell you to-night ; it may injure your rest ; 
it will keep till to-morrow." 

" Now, that is always the way with Mr. Walters," said 
Caddy, pettishly ; " he always rouses one's curiosity, and 
then refuses to gratify it ; — ^he is so tantalizing sometimes ! " 

" I'll tell you this much," said he, looking slily at Caddy, 
" it is connected with a gentleman who had the misfortune to 
be taken for a beggar; and who was beaten over the head in 
consequence by a young lady of my acquaintance." 

" Now, father has been telling you that," exclaimed Caddy, 
looking confused, '* and I don't thank him for it either ; I hear 
of that everywhere I go— even the Burtons know of it." 

Mr. Walters now looked round the room, as though he 
missed some one, and finally exclaimed, " Where is Charlie P 
I thought I missed somebody-*where is my boy F " 
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" We have put him out to live at Mrs. Thomas's," answered 
3Irs. Ellis, hesitatingly, for she knew Mr. Walters* feelings 
respecting the common practice of sending little coloured 
boys to service. " It is a very good place for him," continued 
she — ^" a most excellent place." 

" That is too bad," rejoined Mr. Walters—" too bad ; it is 
a shame to make a servant of a bright clever bov like that. 
Whj, Ellis, man, how came you to consent to his going P 
The boy should be at school. It really does seem to me that 
you people who have good and smwi; boys take the very 
course to ruin them. The worst thing you can do with a boy 
of his age is to put him at service. Once get a boy into the 
habit of working for a stipend, and, depend upon it, when he 
arrives at manhood, he will think that if he can secure so 
much a month for the rest of his life he will be perfectly 
happy. How would you like him to be a subservient old 
numskull, like that old Bobberts of theirs P " 

Here Esther interrupted Mr. Walters by saying, ** I am 
very glad to hear you express yourself in that manner, Mr. 
Walters— -very glad. Charlie is such a bright, active little 
fellow ; I hate to have him living there as a servant. And he 
dislikes it, too, as much as any one can. I do wish mother 
would take him away." 

" Hush, Esther," said her mother, sharply ; " your mother 
lived at sernce, and no one ever thought the worse of her 
for it." 

Esther looked abashed, and did not attempt to say any- 
thing farther. 

" Sow, look here, Ellen," said Mr. Walters. (He called 
her Ellen, for he had been long intimate with the family.) 
" If you can't get on without the boy's earning something, 
why don't you do as white women and men do P Do you 
ever find them sending their boys out as servants P No ; they 
rather give them a stock of matches, blac king , newspapers, or 
apples, and start them out to sell them. What is the result? 
The boy that learns to sell matches soon learns to sell other 
things ; he learns to make bargains ; he becomes a small 
trader, then a merchant, then a millionaire. Did you ever 
hear of any one who had made a fortune at service P Where 
would I or Ellis have been, had we been hired out all our 
lives at so much a month P It begets a feeling of dependence 
to place a boy in such a situation ; and, rely upon it, if he 
stays there long, it will spoil him for anything better all his 
days." 

Mm. Ellis was here compelled to add, by way of yistAfs^^ . 
hcnel^ that it was not tiidrintention to let \nxaxe!i&s!ai^^^ 
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permanently ; his father only haying given his consent for him 
to serve during the vacation. 

" Well, don t let him stay there longer, I pray you," con- 
tinued Walters. " A great many white people think that we 
are only fit for servanto ; and I must confess we do much to 
strengthen the opinion by permitting our children to occupy 
such situations when we are not in circumstances to compel 
us to do so. Mrs. Thomas may tell you that they respeet 
their old servant Eobberts as much as they do your husband; 
but they don't, nevertheless — I don't believe a word of it. It 
is impossible to have the same respect for the man who deans 
your boots, that you have for the man who plans and builds 
your house." 

" Oh, well, Walters," here interposed Mr. Ellis, " I don't 
intend the boy to remain there, so don't get yourself into an 
unnecessary state of excitement about it. Let us hear what 
this great news is that you have brought." 

*' Oh, I had almost forjgotten it," laughingly replied Walters, 
at the same time fumbling in his pocket for a letter, which ha 
at length produced. *' Here," he continued, opening it, " is 
a letter I have received from a Mr. Garie, inclosing another 
from our friend Winston. This Mr. Grarie writes ine that ha 
is coming to the North to settle, and desires me to procure them 
a house ; and he says also that he has so far nresumed upon 
an early acquaintance of his wife with Mrs. Ellis as to request 
that she will attend to the furnishing of it. You are to pur- 
chase all that is necessary to make them comfortable, and I am 
to foot the bills." 

" What, you don't mean Emily Winston's husband P " said 
the astonished Mrs. Ellis. 

" I can't say whose husband it is ; but from Winston's 
letter,'.' replied Mr. Walters, "I suppose he is the person 
alluded to.*' 

" That is news," continued Mrs. Ellis. ** Only think, she 
was a little mite of a thing when I first knew her, and now 
she is a woman and the mother of two children. How time 
does fly. I must be getting quite old," concluded she, with a 
sigh. 

"Nonsense, Ellen," remarked Mr. Ellis, "you look sur- 
prisingly young, you are quite a girl yet. Why, it was only 
the other day I was asked if you were one of my daughters." 

Mrs. Ellis and the girls laughed at this sally of their 
father, who asked Mr. Walters if he had as yet any house 
in view. 

*' There is one of xnr houses in Winter-street that I think 
will just suit them. The former tenants moved out about a 
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week since. If I can cajl for yon to-morrow," he continued 
turning to Mrs. Ellis, '* will you accompany me there to take a 
look at the premises P " 

" It is a dreadfiil long walk," replied Mrs. Ellis. " How 

pi^yoking it is to thinK, that because persons are coloured 

niey are not permitted to ride in the omnibuses or other 

^Imc conyeyances ! I do hope I shall live to see the time 

When we shall be treated as civilized creatures should be." 

^' I supjjose we shall be so treated when the Millennium 
' botnes," rejoined Walters, " not before, I am afraid ; and as 
'we have no reason to anticipate that it will arrive before to- 
morrow, we shall have to walk to Winter-street, or take a 
private conveyance. At any rate, I shall call for you to- 
morrow at ten. Good night — remember, at ten." 

** Well, this is a strange piece of intelligence," exclaimed 
Mrs. Ellis, as the door closed upon Mr. Walters. " I wonder 
what on earth can induce them to move on here. Their place, 
I am told, is a perfect paradise. In old Colonel Garie's time 
it was said to be the finest in Georgia. I wonder if he really 
intends to live here permanently P *^ 

" I can't say, my dear," replied Mrs. Ellis ; " I am as 
jnuoh in the dark as you are." 

** Perhaps they are getting poor, EUis, and are coming 
here because they can live cheaper.^' 

" Oh, no, wife ; I don't think that can be the occasion of 
their removal. I rather imagine he purposes emancipating 
hn children. He cannot do it legally in Georgia ; and, you 
know, by bringing them here, and letting them remain six 
months, they are free — so sajrs the law of some of the Southern 
States, and I think of Georgia." 

The next morning Mrs. EUis, Caddy, and Mr. Walters, 
ktarted for Winter-street ; it was a very long walk, and when 
they arrived there, they were all pretty well exhausted. 

'• Oh, dear," exclaimed Mrs. Ellis, after walking upstairs, 
** I am so tired, and there is not a chair in the house. I must 
rest here," said she, seating herself upon t}ie stairs, and look- 
me out upon the garden. " What a large yard ! if ours were 
only as large as this, what a delightful place I could make* of 
i it ! But there is no room to plant anything at our house, the 
■ garden is so very small." 

After they were all somewhat rested, they walked through 
j the house and surveyed the rooms, making some favourable 
j commentary upon each. 

' " The house don't look as if it would want much cleaning," 
g^d C^dy, with a tone of Regret. 

" Somoch the better, Ish'ould say," suggeated'&ILt.'^ tJi^tsu 
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" Not as Caddy views the matter," rejoined Mrs. Ellis, 
" She is so fond of house-cleaning, that I positively think she 
regards the cleanly state of the premises as rather a disad- 
vantage than otherwise." 

They were all, however, very well pleased with the place ; 
and on their way home they settled which should be the best 
bedroom, and where the children should sleep. They ako 
calculated how much carpet and oilcloth would be necessary, 
and what style of furniture should be put in the parlour. . 

*' I think the letter said plain, neat furniture, and not too 
expensive, did it not P " asked Mrs. Ellis. 

•* I think those were the very words," replied Caddy ; *' aiid, 
oh, mother, isn't it nice to have the buying of so many pretty 
thinjrs P I do so love to shop ! " 

" Particularly with some ono else*s money," rejoined her 
mother, with a smile. 

"Yes, or one's own either, when one has it," continued 
Caddy ; " I like to spend money under any circumstances." 

Thus in conversation relative to the house and its fixtures, 
they beguiled the time until they reached their home. On 
arriving there, Mrs. Ellis found Bobberts awaiting her return 
with a very anxious countenance. He informed her that Mrt. 
Thomas wished to see her immediately; that Charlie had 
been giving that estimable lady a world of trouble ; and that 
her presence was necessary to set things to rights. 

" What has he been domg P " asked Mrs. Ellis. 

" Oh, lots of things ! B^ and aunt Eachel don't get on 
together at all ; and last night he came nigh having the house 
burned down over our heads." 

" Why, Eobberts, you don't tell me so ! What a trial boys 
ore," sighed Mrs. EUis. 

*' He got on first rate for a week or two ; but since that he 
has been raising Satan. He and aunt Eachel had a regular 
brush yesterday, and he has actually lamed the old woman 
to that extent she won't be able to work for a week to 



come." 



" Dear, dear, what am I to do P " said the perplexed Mrs. 
Ellis ; ** I can't go up there inunediately, I am too tired. 
Say to Mrs. Thomas 1 will come up this evening. I wonder," 
concluded she, " what has come over the boy.' 

" Mother, you know how cross aunt Eachel is ; I expect 
she has been ill-treating him. He is so good-natured, that 
he never would behave improperly to an old person unless 
goaded to it by some very harsh usage." 

" That'fc the way — go on, Esther, mid some excuse for yonr 
aa^cJ, " said Caddy, ironically. " Of coxxfBe that lao^b could 
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ij«t do anjrtliiiig wronj?, and, according to your judgment, lio 
BeVer does ; but, I tell you, he is as bad us any other boy — 
boys are boys. I expect he has been tracking over the floor 
affer aunt Eachel has scrubbed it, or has been doing somo- 
thing equally provoking ; he has been in mischief, depend 
^ttponit. 

■ . Tilings had gone on very well with Master Charlie for the 
first two weeks after his introduction into the house of the 
fkshionable descendant of the worthy maker of leathern 
breeches. His intelligence, combined with the quickness 
ftsd good-humour" with which he performed the duties as- 
fiigncS him, quite won the regard of the venerable lady who 
presided over that establishment. It is true she had detected 
liim in several attempts upon the peace and well-being of aunt 
Sachel's Tom; but with Tom she had little sympathy, ho 
having recently made several felonious descents upon her 
stores of cream and custards. In fact, it was not hignly pro- 
bable, if any of his schemes had resulted seriously to the 
spiteful proUgS of aunt Eachel, that Mrs. Thomas would 
liave been overwhelmed with grief, or disposed to inflict any 
severe punishment on the author of the catastrophe. 

•Unfortunatelv for Mrs. Thomas, Charlie, whilst going on an 
errand, had fallen in with his ancient friend and adviser — in 
shorty he had met no less a person than the formerly all-suf- 
ficient Xinch. Great was the delight of both parties at this 
imexpected meeting, and warm, indeed, was the exchange of 
sratQal congratulations on this auspicious event. 

Xinch, in the excess of his delight, threw his hat several 
feet in the air ; nor did his feelings of pleasure undergo the 
least abatement when that dilapidated portion of his costume 
fell into a bed of newly-mixed lime, from which he rescued it 
witirgreat difficulty and at no little personal risk. 

" Hallo ! Kinch, old fellow, how are youP" cried Charlie; 
" I've been dying to see you — why haven't you been up P " 

" Why, I did come up often, but that old witch in the 
Mtohen wouldn't let me see you — she abused me scandalous. 
X wanted to pull her turban oj0f and throw it in the gutter. 
"Why, she called me a dirty beggar, and threatened to throw 
cold water on me if I didn't go away. Phew ! ain't she an 
dd buster ! " 

" Why, I never knew you were there." 

" Yes," continued Kinch ; ** and I saw you another time 
hung up behind the carriage. I declare, Charlie, you looked 
so'li^e a little monkey, dressed up in that sky-bVvxe ec>^\. ^\A 
silver buttons, that I liked to have died a-\au^\vai^ «A* -^ov^.s^ 
and Kinch was so overcome by the recoUecUoii o? >i)ti^ e^«ciX» 

s 2 
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in qnestion, tliat lie was obliged to sit down npon a door-step 
to recover himself. 

" Oh, I do hate to wear this confounded livery ! " said 
Charlie, dolefully — "the boys scream 'Johnny Coat-tail* after 
me in the streets, and call me * blue jay,* and * blue nigger/ 
and lots of other names. I feel that all that's wanting to 
make a complete monkey of me, is for some one to carry me 
about on an organ.** 

"What do you wear it for, then P" asked Kinch. 

" Because I can*t help myself, that*8 the reason. The boys 
plague me to that extent sometimes, that I feel like tearing 
the things into bits — ^but mother says I must wear it. Kinch,'* 
concluded he, significantly, " something will have to be done, 
I can't stand it.** 

" You remember what I told you about the wig, don*t 
you P ** asked Banch ; and, on receiving an affirmative reply, 
he continued, " Just try that on, and see how it goes — ^you'll 
find it'll work like a charm ; it's a regular footman-expatria- 
tor — just try it now 5 you'll see if it isn't the thing to do the 
business for you.** 

" I'm determined to be as bad as I can," rejoined Charlie ; 
" I'm tired enough of staying there : that old aunt Bach is a 
devil — I don't believe a saint from heaven could get on with 
her ; I'm expecting we'll have a pitched battle every day." 

Beguiling the time with this and similar conversation, they 
reached the house to which Charlie had been despatched with 
a note; after which, he turned his steps homeward, still 
accompanied by the redoubtable Kinch. 

As ill luck would have it, they passed some boys who were 
engaged in a game of marbles, Charlie's favourite pastime, 
and, on Xinch's offering him the necessary stock to commence 
play, he launched into the game, regardless of the fact that 
the carriage was ordered for a drive within an hour, and 
that he was expected to fill his accustomed place in the rear 
of that splendid vehicle. 

Once immersed in the game, time flew rapidly on. Mrs. 
Thomas awaited his return until her patience was exhausted, 
when she started on her drive without him. As they were 
going through a quiet street, to her horror and surprise, pro- 
minent amidst a crowd of dirty boys, she discovered her httle 
footman, with his elegant blue livery covered with dirt and 
sketches in white chalk ; for, in the excitement of the game, 
Charlie had not observed that Xinch was engaged in drawing 
on the back of his coat his favourite illustration, to wit, a 
Bknll and croBS-bonea. 
** Isn't that our Charlie P " said slie to "kwc ^Kia^VAt^ wa- 
veying the crowd of noisy boys thxougVx ^lex erj^-^aa^« **!. 
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l^ally beliere it is — ^fchat is certainly our livery; pull the 
check-string, and stop the carriage." 

Now Bobberts had been pressed into service in consequence 
of Charlie's absence, and was in no verv good humour at being 
eompelled to air his rheumatic old shins behind the family- 
carriage. It can therefore be readily imagined with what 
delight he recognized the delinquent footman amidst the 
crowd, and with what alacrity he descended and pounced 
upon him lust at the most critical moment of the game. 
Clutching fast hold of him by the collar of his coat, he dragged 
him to the carriage- window, and held him before the asto- 
niahed eyes of his indignant mistress, who lifted up her hands 
in horror at the picture he presented. " Oh ! you wretched 
boy," said she, " just look at your clothes, all* covered with 
chalk-marks and bespattered with lime! Your livery is 
totally ruined — and your knees, too— only look at them — the 
dirt is completely ground into them." 

" But you haven't seed his back> marm," said Eobberts ; 
" he's got the pirate's flag drawn on it. That boy '11 go 
straight to the devil — I know he will." 

All this time Charlie, to his great discomfiture, was being 
shaken and turned about by Eobberts in the most unceremo- 
nious manner. Xinch, with his usual audacity, was mean- 
while industriously engaged in tracing on Eobberts' coat a 
similar picture to that he had so skilfully drawn on Charlie's, 
to the great delight of a crowd of boys who stood admiring 
spectators of his artistic performances. The coachman, how- 
ever, observing this operation, brought it to a rather hasty 
conclusion by a well directed cut of the whip across the 
fingers of the daring young artist. This so enraged Elinch, 
that in default of any other missile, he threw his limti-covered 
cap at the head of the coachman ; but, unfortunately for him- 
self, the only result of hb exertions was the lodgment of his 
cap in the topmost bough of a neighbouring tree, from 
whence it was rescued with great difficulty. 

" What ghall we do with liim P " asked Mrs. Thomas, in a 
despairing tone, as she looked at Charlie. 

" Put him with the coachman," suggested Mrs. Morton. 

" Hd can't sit there, the horses are so restive, and the seat 
is only constructed for one, and he would be in the coachman's 
way. I suppose he must find room on behind with Eobberts." 

"I won't ride on the old carriage," cried Charlie, nerved 
by despair ; " I won't stay here nohow. I'm going home to 
my mother ; " and as he spoke he endeavoured to wrest him- 
self from Eobberts' grasp. 

"Put him in hete/* said Mrs. Thomaa^ " SJc^wi^^T^^'^^^t 
do toletbimgo, for he will run lioiae mtli uom^ ^\it^'«»i^:s^ 
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tale of ill-treatment ; no, we must keep him until I can send 
for his mother — put him in here." 

Much to Mrs. Morton's disgust, Charlie was bundled by 
Eobberts into the bottom of the carriage, where he sat listen- 
ing to the scolding of Mrs. Thomas and her daughter until 
they arrived at home. He remained in disgrace for several 
days after this adventure ; but as Mrs. Thomas well knew that 
she could not readily £11 his place with another, she made a. 
virtue of necessity, and kindly looked over this first oflfence. 

The situation was, however, growing more and more intoler- ^ 
able. Aimt Eachel and he had dauy skirmishes, in whidi 
he was very frequently worsted. He hid held several hurried 
consultations with Kmch through the grating of the cellar, 
window, and was greatly cheered and stimulated in the plans 
he intended to pursue by the advice and sympathy of his 
devoted friend. Master Kinch*s efforts to console Charlie . 
were not without great risk to himself, as he had on two or 
three occasions narrowly escaped falling into the clutches 
of Eobberts, who well remembered Kinch's unprecedented 
attempt upon the sacredness of his livery ; and what the result 
might have been had the latter fallen into his hands, we can- 
not contemplate without a shudder. 

These conferences between Kinch and Charlie produced 
their natural effect, and latterly it had been several times 
afformed by aunt Eachel that, **Dat aur boy was gittin' 
'tirely too high — gittin' *bove hissef 'pletely— dat he waa 
gittin' more and more aggriwatin' every day— dat she itched 
1k> git at him — dat she 'spected nothin' else but what she'd be 
'bilged to take hold o him;" and she comported herself 
generally as if she was crazy for the conflict which she saw 
must sooner or later occur. 

Charlie, unable on these occasions to reply to her remarks 
without precipitating a conflict for which he did not feel pre- 
pared, sought to revenue himself upon the veteran Tom ; and 
such was the state of ms feelings, tnat he bribed Kinch, with 
a large lump of sugar and the leg of a turkey, to bring up his 
mother's Jerry, a fierce young cat, and they had the satisfac- 
tion of shutting him up in the wood-house with.the belligerent 
Tom, who suffered a signal defeat at Jerry's claws, and was 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat through the window, with a 
seriously damaged eye, and with the lur torn off his back in 
numberless places. After this Charlie had the pleasure of 
hearing aunt Eachel frequently bewail the condition of her 
favourite, whose deplorable state she was inclined to ascribe 
to his influence, though she was unable to bring it home to 
MIm in such A inanner as to insure his conviction. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

Mrs. Thomas has her Troubles, 

Mb8. Thomas was affected, as silly women sometimes are* 
with an intense desire to be at the head of the ton. For this 
object she gave grand dinners and large evening parties, to 
which were invited all who, being two or three removes from 
the class whose members occupy the cobbler's bench or the 
huckster's stall, felt themselves at liberty te look down upon 
the rest of the world from the pinnacle on which tney 
imagined themselves placed. At these social gatherings the 
conversation never turned upon pedigree, and if any of the 
guests chanced by accident to allude te their ancestors, they 
spoke of them as members of the family, who, at an early 
period of their lives, were engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

At such dinners Mrs. Thomas would sit for hours, mum- 
bling dishes that disagreed with her; smiling at conver- 
sations carried on in villanous French, of which language 
she did not understand a word ; and admiring the manners 
of addle-headed young men (who got tipsy at her evening 
parties), because they had been to Europe, and were there- 
fore considered quite men of the world. These parties 
and dinners she could not be induced to forego, although the 
late hours and fatigue consequent thereon would place her 
on the sick-list for several days afterwards. As soon, how- . 
ever, as she recovered sufficiently to resume her place at the 
table, she would console herself with a dinner of boiled 
mutton and roasted turnips, as a slight compensation for the 
unwholesome French dishes she had compelled herself to 
swallow on the occasions before mentioned. 

Amongst the other modern fashions she had adopted, was 
that of setting apart one morning of the week for the recep- 
tion of visitors; and she had mortally offended several of 
her oldest friends by obstinately refusing to admit them at 
any other time. Two or three difficulties had occurred with 
!Robberts, in consequence of this new arrangement, as he could 
not be brought to see the propriety of saying to visitors that 
Mrs. Thomas was " not at home," when he Imew she was at 
that very moment upstairs peeping over the banisters. His 
obstinacy on this nomt had inauced her to try whether she 
could not train Cnarlie so as to fit him for the important 
office of uttering the fashionable and truthle&% ** iiQ\» ^W^tca"^ 
^th woheBitating grayity and decorum*, >xi^» «!^^^ >* %ecv^% 



of misliaps, she at last believed her object was effected, until 
an unlucky occurrence convinced her to the contrary. 

Mrs. Thomas, during the days on whieh she did not receive 
company, would have presented, to any one who mi^ht have 
had the honour to see that venerable lady, an entirely dif- 
ferent appearance to that which she assumed on gala days. 
A white handkerchief supplied the place of the curling wig* 
and the tasty French cap was replaced bf a muslin one^ 
decorated with an immense border of rufSiing, that flapped 
up and down over her silver spectacles in the most comical 
manner possible. A short flannel gown and a dimity petti* 
coat of very antique pattern and scanty dimensions, com^ 
pleted her costume. Thus attired, and provided with a 
duster, she would make tmexpected sallies into the varioufl 
domestic departments, to see that everything was being pro- 
pcrly conducted, and that no mal-practices were perpetrated 
at times when it was supposed she was elsewhere. She 
showed an intuitive knowledge of all traps set to give intima^ 
tion of her approach, and would come upon aunt Eachel so 
stealthily as to induce her to declare, " Dat old Mrs. Thomatf 
put her more in mind of a ghost dan of any other libin 
animal." 

One morning, whilst attired in the manner described, 
Mrs. Thomas had been particularly active in her excursions 
through the house, and had driven the servants to their 
wits' ends by her frequent descents upon them at the most 
unexpected times, thereby eflectually depriving them of the 
short breathing intervals they were anxious to enjoy. Charlie 
in particular had been greatly harassed by her, and was sent 
flymg from place to place until his legs were nearly run ofi> 
as he expressed it. And so, when Lord Cutanrun, who was 
travelling in America to give his estates in England an 
opportunity to recuperate, presented his card, Charlie, in 
revenge, showed him into the drawing-room, where he knew 
that Mrs. Thomas was busily engaged trimming an oil-lamp* 
[Relying on the explicit order she had given to say that she 
was not at home, she did not even look up when his lordship 
entered, and as he advanced towards her, she extended to 
him a basin of dirty water, saving, "JBCere, take this." 
Eeceivin^ no response she looked up, and to her astonish* 
ment and horror beheld, not Charlie, but Lord Cutanrun. 
In the agitation consequent upon his unexpected appearance, 
she dropped the basin, the contents of which, splasning in all 
directions, sadly discoloured his lordship's hgnt pants, and 
gre&tly damaged the elegant carpet. 

"Oh I mj lord," sho exclaimed> <'I didn't— oouldn*^ 
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ti't— •' and, unable to ejaculate forther, slie fairly ran 
' the apartment into the entry, where she nearly fell 
Jharlie, who was enjoying the coninsion his conduct 
•eated. "Oh! yon limb! — you little wretch!" said 
•* You knew I was not at home ! " 
liy, where are you nowP" he asked, witb the most 
dng air of innocence. "If you ain't in the house 
'ou never was." 

6Ter mind, sir," said she, " never mind. I'll settle with 
tt this. Don't stand there grinning at me; go up- 
and tell Mrs. Morton to come down immediately, and 
tet something to wipe up that water. O dear! my 
ral carpet ! And for a lord to see me in such a plight ! 
t'8 abominable ! I'll give it to you, you scamp ! You 

on purpose," continued the indignant Mrs. Thomas. 
^ deny it — I know yoU did. What are you standing 
forP Whjr don't yon call Mrs. Morton P" she con- 
. as Charhe, chuckling over the result of his trick, 
1 leisurely upstairs. " That bay will be the death of 
he afterwards said, on relating the occurrence to her 
fcer. "Just to think, after aU the trouble I've had 
Qg him when to admit people and when not, that he 
[ serve me such a trick. Fm confident he did it pur- 
." Alas! for poor Mrs. Thomas; this was only the 
f a series of annoyances that Charlie had in store, with 
to test her patience and effect his own deliverance. 
iw days after, one of their grand dinners was to take 
and Charlie had been rev(Hving in his mind the pos- 
r of his finding some opportunity, on that occasion, to 
e the old lady's wig ; feeling confident that, could he 
plish that feat, he would be permitted to turn his back 
yr on the mansion of Mrs. Thomas, 
-er had Mrs. Thomas appeared more radiant than at 
nner. All the guests whose attendance she had most 
1 were present, a new set of china had lately arrived 
Paris, and she was in full anticipation of a grand 
)h. Now, to Charlie had been assigned the important 
►f removing the cover from the soup-tureen which was 
. before his mistress, and the little rogne had settled 
ihat moment as the most favourable for the execution 
purpose. He therefore secretlv affixed a nicely crooked 
• the elbow of his sleeve, and, as he lifted the cover, 
ly hooked it into her cap, to which he knew the wig 
istened, and in a twinkhng had it off her head, and 

she could recover from ner astoniftbrneiiX* «.\A \^ 
ibe Boup'hdle be lutd lefb the xoom* Ibid ^««X)i^ ^\»xft\ 
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and tittered at the grotesque figure she presentedy^^lier liMd 
being covered with short white hair, and her face as red aa 
a peony at the mortifying situation in which she was placed. 
As she rose from her chair Charlie presented himself, and 
handed her the wig, with an apology for the accident. In 
her haste to put it on, she turned it wrong side foremost; 
the laughter of the guests could now no longer be restruoed* 
and in the midst of it Mrs. Thomas left the room. En- 
countering Charlie as she went, she almost demolished him' 
in her wrath; not ceasing to belabour him tiU his ontcriet 
became so loud as to render her fearful that he would alarm 
the quests ; and she then retired to her room, where she 
remained until the party broke up. 

It was her custom, after these grand entertainments, to 
make nocturnal surveys of the kitchen, to assure herself that 
none of the delicacies had been secreted by the servants for 
their personal use and refreshment. Charlie, aware of this, 
took his measures for an ample revenge for the beating he 
had received at her hands. At night, when all the rest of 
the family had retired, he hastily descended to the kitchen, 
and, by some process known only to himself, imprisoned the 
cat in a stone jar that always stood upon the dresser, and 
into which he was confident Mrs. Thomas would peep. He 
then stationed himself upon the stairs, to watch the result. 
He had not long to wait, for as soon as she thought the aer* 
vants were asleep, she came softly into the kitchen, and, after 
peering about in various places, she at last lifted up the lid of 
the jar. Tom, tired of his long confinement, sprang out, and, 
in so doin^, knocked the lamp out of her hand, the fluid fnun 
which ignited and ran over the floor. 

** Murder ! — ^Fire ! — ^Watch ! " screamed the thoroughly 
frightened old woman. " Oh, help ! help ! fire ! " At thif 
terrible noise nearly every one in the household was aroused, 
and hurried to the spot whence it proceeded. They found 
Mrs. Thomas standing in the dark, with the lid of the jar in 
her hand, herself the personification of terror. The carpet 
was badly burned in several places, and the fragments of the 
lamp were scattered about the floor. 

•* What has happened P " exclaimed Mr. Morton, who was 
the first to enter tne kitchen. " What is all this frightfiii 
noise occasioned by P " 

" Oh, there is a man in the house ! " answered Mrs. Thomas, 
her teeth chattering with fright. " There was a man in here 
— he has just sprung out," she continued, pointing to the 
bread-jar. 

"Pooh, pooh— -that's nonsense, madam," replied the son* 
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in-law. "Why an infant could not get in there, much less a 
man 4" 

".X tell you it was a man then," angrily responded Mrs. 
Thomas ; " and he is in the house somewhere now." 

■ f* Suoh absurdity ! " muttered Mr. Morton ; adding, in a 
louder tone : " Why, my dear mamma, you've seen a mouse 
0^ eomething of the kind." 

f* Mouse, indeed!" interrupted the old lady. "Do you 
tjrink I'm in my dotage, and I don't know a man from a 
xaoufie F " 

J^t then the cat, whose back had got severely singed in 
the mSlSe, set up a most lamentable caterwauling ; and, on 
being brought to light &om the depths of a closet into 
which he had flown, his appearance mimediately discovered 
the share he had had in the transaction. 

"It must have been the cat," said Eobberts. " Only look 
at his back — ^why here the fur is singed off him ! I'll bet 
anything," continued he, " that air boy has had something to 
do with this — for it's a clear case that the cat couldn't git 
into the jar, and then put the lid on hissef." 

Tom's mabiH^ to accomplish this feat being most readily ad- 
mitted on all sides, inquiry was immediately made as to the 
whereabouts of Charlie; his absence from the scene being rather 
ccmsidered as evidence of participation, for, it was argued, if 
he had been unaware of what was to transpire, the noise 
would have drawn him to the spot at once, as he was always 
the first at hand in the event oi any excitement. Bobberts 
was despatched to see if he was in his bed, and returned with 
the intelligence that the bed had not even been opened. 

Search was immediately instituted, and he was discovered 
in the closet at the foot of the stairs. He was dragged forth, 
shaken, pummelled, and sent to bed, with the assurance that 
his mother should be sent for in the morning, to take him 
home, and keep him there. This being exactly the point to 
which he was desirous of bringing matters, he went to bed, 
and passed a most agreeable night. 

AuntBachel, being one of those sleepers that nothing short 
of an earthquake can rouse until their customary time for 
awaking, had slept soundly through the stirring events of the 
past night. She came down in the morning in quite a placid 
state of mind, expecting to eujoy a day of rest, as she had the 
night before sat up much beyond her usual time, to set matters 
to rights after the confusion consequent on the dinner party. 
What was her astonishment, therefore, on finding the 
kitchen she had left in a state of perfect order «Aid ^^^tXil* 
ness, in a condition iiutt resembled the prei^axttXiioTL l^ii vok 
annaal ionse'cJeaning, 
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" Lord, bless us ! " she exclaimed, looking round ; " "What 
on yarth has happened ? I raly b'lieve dere*8 bin a fire in 
dis 'ere house, and I never knowed a word of it. Why I 
might have bin burnt up in my own bed ! Dere's de lamp 
broke — carpet burnt — pots and skillets hauled \)ut of the 
closet — ebery ting turned upside down ; why dere's bin ti 
reg'lar 'sturbance down here," she continued, as she Burveyed 
the apartment. 

At this juncture, she espied Tom, who sat licking his paws 
before the fire, and presenting so altered an appearance, from 
the events of the night, as to have renderea him unrecog- 
nizable even by his best friend. 

" Strange cat in de house I Making himself quite at holne 
at dat," said aunt E>achel, indignantly. Her wrath, already 
much excited, rose to the boiling point at what she deemed 
a most daring invasion of her domain. She, therefore, with- 
* out ceremony, raised a broom, with which she belaboured 
the astonished Tom, who ran frantically from under one 
chair to another till he ensconced himself in a small closet, 
from which he pertinaciously refused to be dislodged. 
** Won't come out of dere, won't you P " said she. "I'll see if I 
can't make you den ; " and poor Tom dodged behind pots and 
kettles to avoid the blows which were aimed at him ; at last, 
thoroughly enraged by a hard knock on the back, he sprang 
fiercely into the face of his tormentor, who, completely upset 
by the suddenness of his attack, fell sprawling on the floor, 
screaming loudly for help. She was raised up by Bobberts, 
who came running to her assistance, and, on being questioned 
as to the cause of her outcries, replied : — 

" Dere's a strange cat in de house — wild cat too, I raly 
b'lieve ; " and spying Tom at that moment beneath the table, 
she made another dash at him for a renewal of hostilities* 

"Why that's Tom," exclaimed Eobberts; "don't you 
know vour own cat P " 

" Oh," she replied, " dat ar isn't Tom now, is it P Why, 
what's the matter wid him P " . 

Eobberts then gave her a detailed account of the transac- 
tions of the previous night, in which account the share 
Charlie had taken was greatly enlarged and embellished; 
and the wrathful old woman was listening to the conclusion 
when Charlie entered. Hardly had he got into the room, 
when, without any preliminary discussion, aunt Bachel — ^to 
use her own words — ^pitched into him to give him particular 
fits. Now Charlie, not being disposed to receive " particular 
fits," made some efforts to return the hard compliments that 
were being ehoweied upon him, aad the adnce of Emob 
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providentially oocnrring^ to him — ^respecting an attack upon 
the understanding of his venerable antagonist — he brought 
his hard shoes down with great force upon her pet corn, and 
by this cowp de pied completely demolished her. With a 
loud scream she let him go; and sitting down upon the 
floor, declared herself lamed for life, beyond the possibility 
of recovery. At this stage of the proceedings, llobberts 
came to the rescue of his aged coadjutor, and seized hold of 
Charlie, who forthwith commenced so brisk an attack upon 
his rheumatic shins, as to cause him to beat a hurried retreat, 
leaving Charlie sole master of the field. The noise that these 
scuffles occasioned broug:ht Mrs. Thomas into the kitchen, and 
Charlie was inarched off by her into an upstairs room, where 
he was kept in " durance vile " until the arrival of his mother. 

Mrs. Thomas had a strong liking for Charlie — ^not as a boy, 
but as a footman. He was active and intelligent, and until 
quite recently, extremely tractable and obedient; more 
wan all, he was a very good-looking boy, and when dressed . 
in the Thomas hvery, presented a highly-respectable appear* 
ance. She therefore determined to be magnanimous — to 
look over past events, and to show a Christian and forgiving 
spirit towards his delinquencies. She sent for Mrs. Ellis, 
with the intention of desiring her to use her maternal influ- 
ence to induce him to apologize to aunt Bachel for his 
assault upon her corns, which apology Mrs. Thomas was 
willing to guarantee should be accepted ; as for the indig« 
nities that had been inflicted on herself, she thought it 
most politic to regard them in the light of accidents, and to 
say as Httle about that part of the affair as possible. 

When Mrs. Ellis made her appearance on the day subse- 
quent to the events just narrated, Mrs. Thomas enlarged to 
Her upon the serious damage that aunt Eachel had received, 
and tne urgent necessity that something should be done to 
mollify that important individual. When Charlie was brought 
into the presence of his mother and Mrs. Thomas, the latter 
informed him, that, wicked as had been his conduct towards 
herself, she was willing, for his mother's sake, to look over it ; 
but that he must humble himself in dust and ashes before the 
reigning sovereign of the culinary kingdom, who, making the 
most of the injury inflicted on her toe, had declared herself 
unfit for service, and was at that moment ensconced in a 
large easy-chair, listening to the music of her favourite 
smoke-jack, whilst a temporary cook was getting up the 
dinner, under her immediate supervision and direction. 

** Charlie, I'm quite ashamed of you," Bald \ua mo^c:c« ^SXat 
hBtening to Mrs. Thomas^a tengtky ^titoiaeiat. ^' *^^)\!aX ^^^as^ 
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come over you, child P" — Charlie stood biting his nailSf.aiid 
looking very sullen, but vouchsafed them no answer.— -** Jfifrs. 
Thomas is so kind as to forgive you, and says she will Ipfjlc 
over the whole affair, if you will beg aunt Kachel's pa^dotm 
Come, now," continued Mrs. Ellis, coaxingly, " do, that b a 
good boy." 

" Yes, do," added Mrs. Thomas, " and I will buy you n 
handsome new suit of livery." 

This was too much for Charlie; the promise of anot)ier 
suit of the detested livery quite overcame him, and he burst 
into tears. 

" Why, what ails the boy P He's the most incomprehensible 
child I ever saw ! The idea of crying at the promise of a new 
suit of clothes ! — any other child would have been delighted," 
concluded Mrs. Thomas. 

" I don't want your old button-covered uniform," said 
Charlie, " and I won't wear it, neither ! And as for aunt 
Bachel, I don't care how much she is hurt — I'm only sorry I 
didn't smash her other toe ; and I'll see her skinned, and be 
skinned inyself, before I'll ask her pardon ! " 

Both Mrs. Thomas and Charlie's mother stood aghast at 
this unexpected declaration ; and the result of a long confov 
ence, held by the two, was that Charlie should be taken home^ 
Mrs. Ellis being unable to withstand his tears and entreaties. 

As he passed through the kitchen on his way out, he made 
a face at aunt Bachel, who, in return, threw at him one of the 
turnips she was peeling. It missed the object for which it 
was intended, and came plump into the eye of Eobberts, 
giving to that respectable individual for some time there- 
after the appearance of a prize-fighter in livery. 

Charlie started for home in the highest sph-its, which, 
however, became considerably lower on his discovering his 
mother's view of his late exploits was very different from his 
own. Mrs. Ellis's fondness and admiration of her son, 
although almost amounting to weakness, were yet insuffi- 
cient to prevent her from feeling that his conduct, even after 
making due allowance for the provocation he had received, 
could not be wholly excused as mere boyish impetuosiiy and 
love of mischievous fun. She knew that his father would feel 
it his duty, not only to reprimand him, but to infiict some 
chastisement ; and this thought was the moreTpainful to her 
from the consciousness, that but for her own weak compliance 
with Mrs. Thomas's request, her boy would not have been 
placed in circumstances which his judgment and self-command 
nad proved insufficient to canyhim through. The day, Uiere- 
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th&t he was removed from the scene of his trials, he could not 
disguise from himself that his behaviour under them had been 
verj different from what it ought to have been, and this had 
the salutary effect of brin^g him into a somewhat humbler 
frame of* mind. When his father returned in the evening, 
therefore, Charlie appeared so crest-fallen that even Caddy 
could scarcely help commiserating him, especially as his sub- 
dued state during the day had kept him from committing any 
of those offences against tidiness which so frequently exas- 
perated her. Mr. Ellis, though very strict on what ho 
thought points of duly, had much command of temper, and 
was an affectionate father. He listened, therefore, with 
attention to the details of Charlie's grievsuices, as well as of 
his misdemeanours, and some credit is due to him for the 
unshaken gravity he preserved throughout. Although he 
secretly acquitted his son of any resdly bad intention, he 
thought it incumbent on him to make Charlie feel in some 
degree the evil consequences of his unruly behaviour. After 
giving him a serious lecture, and pointing out the impropriety 
of taBng such measures to deliver himself from the bondage 
in which his parents themselves had thought fit to place Jiim, 
without even appealing to them, he insisted on his making 
the apologies due both to Mrs. Thomas and aunt Eachel 
(although he was fully aware that both had only got their 
deserts) ; and, further, intimated that he would not be re- 
instated in his parents' good graces until he had proved, by 
his good conduct and docility, that he was really sorry for his 
misbehaviour. It was a severe trial to Charlie to make these 
apologies ; but he well knew that what his father had decided 
upon must be done — so he made a virtue of necessity, and, 
accompanied by his mother, on the following day performed 
his penance with as good a grace as he was able ; and, in con- 
sideration of this submission, his father, when he came home 
in the evening, greeted him with all his usual kindness, and 
the recollection of this unlucky affair was at once banished 
from the family circle. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

Trouble in the Ellis Family. 

SiNCB the receipt of Mr. Garie's letter, Mrs. Ellis and 
Caddy had been busily engaged in putting the house in a 
state of preparation for their reception. Caddy, w kikt %vv^^^- 
jntending its decoration, felt herself iu EVyB\\]Jii. ^ox ^Xva 
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first time in her life she had the Bupreme satisfftolion of havfog 
two unfortunate house-cleaners entirely at her disposal ; oon- 
sequently, she drove them about and worried them to an 
extent unparalleled in any of their former experienee. She 
sought for and discovered on the windows (which they had 
fondly regarded as miracles of cleanliness) sundry streaks and 
smears, and detected infinite small spots of paint and white- 
wash on the newly-scrubbed floors. She followed them up- 
stairs and downstairs, and tormented them to that extent, 
that Charlie gave it as his private opinion that he should not 
be in the least surprised, on going up there, to find that the ' 
two old women had made away with Caddy, and hidden her 
remains in the coal-bin. Wlulst she was thus engaged, to 
Charlie was assigned the duty of transporting to Winter- 
street her diumal portion of food, without a hearty share of 
which she found it impossible to maintain herself in a state 
of efficiency ; her labours in chasing the women about the 
house being of a rather exhausting nature. 

When he made the visits in question, Charlie was generally 
reconnoitred by his sister from a window over the door, and 
was compelled to put his shoes through a system of purifica- 
tion, devised by her for his especial benefit. It consisted of 
three courses of scraper, and two of mat ; this being con- 
sidered by her as strictly necessary to bring his shoes to such 
a state of cleanliness as would entitle him to admission into 
the premises of which she was the temporary mbtress. 

Charlie, on two or three occasions finding a window open, 
made stealthy descents upon the premises without first having 
duly observed these quarantine regulations ; whereupon he 
was attacked by Caddy, who, with the assistance of the 
minions under her command, so shook and pummelled him 
as to cause his precipitate retreat through the same opening 
by which he had entered, and that, too, m so short a space of 
time as to make the whole mauceuvre appear to him in the 
light of a well-executed but involuntary feat of groimd and 
lofty tumbling. One afternoon he started with his sister's 
dinner, consisting of a dish of which she was particularly fond, 
and its arrival was therefore looked for with unusual anxiety. 
Charlie, having gorged himself to an almost alarming extent, 
did not make the naste that the case evidently demanded ; 
and as he several times stopped to act as umpire in disputed 
games of marbles (in the rules of which he was regarded as 
an authority), he necessarily consumed a great deal of time on 
the way. 

Caddy's patience was severely tried by the long delay, and 
her temper, at no time the most amiable, gathered bitterness 
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from the unprecedented length of her fast. Therefore, when 
he at length appeared, walking leisurely up Winter-street, 
swinging the kettle about in the most reckless manner, and 
Betting it down on the pavement to play leap-frog over the 
fire-plugs, her wrath reached a point that boaed no good to 
the young trifler. 

ifow, whilst Charlie had been giving his attention to the 
difficulties growing out of the games of marbles, he did not 
observe that one of the disputants was possessed of a tin 
kettle, in appearance very similar to his own, by the side of 
which, in the excitement of the moment, he deposited his 
own whilst giving a practical illustration of his view of the 
point under consideration. Having accomplished this to his 
entire satisfaction, he resumed what he supposed was his 
kettle, and went his way rejoicing. 

Now, if Caddy Ellis had a fondness for one dish more than 
any other, it was for haricot, with plenty of carrots ; and 
knowing she was to have this for her dinner, she, to use her 
own pointed expression, ** had laid herself out to have a good 
meal." She had even abstained from her customary lunch 
that she might have an appetite worthy of the occasion ; and 
accordingly, long ere the dinner hour approached, she was 
hungry as a wolf. Notwithstanding this fact, when CharUe 
made nis appearance at the door, she insisted on his going 
through all the accustomed formsf with the mat and scraper 
before entering the house ; an act of self-sacrifice on her part 
entirely uncalled for, as the day was remarkably fine, and 
Charlie's boots unusually clean. 

He received two or three by no means gentle shoves and 
pokes as he entered, which he bore with unusual indifference, 
making not the slightest effort at retaliation, as was his usuid 
practice. The fact is, Charlie was, as lions are supposed to 
oe, quite disinclined for a fight after a hearty meal, so he 
followed Caddy upstairs to the second story. Here she had 
got up an extempore dining-table, by placing a pasting board 
across two chairs. Seating herself upon a stool, she jerked 
off the lid of the kettle, and, to her horror and dismay, found 
not the favourite haricot, but a piece of cheese-rind, a crust of 
dry bread, and a cold potato. Charlie, who was amusing 
himself by examining the flowers in the new carpet, did not 
observe the look of surprise and disgust that came over the 
countenance of his sister, as she took out, piece by piece, the 
remains of some schoolboy's repast. 

" Look here," she at last burst forth, " do you call this my 
dinner?" 

** Yes," said Charlie, in a deliberate tone, •* oaSi^NW^ %q^^ 
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one too, I sbotild say ; if you can't eat tliat dinner, you ought 
to starve ; it's one of mother's best haricots." 

" You don't call this cold potato and cheese-rind haricot, 
do you P " asked Caddy, angrily. 

At this Charlie looked up, and saw before her the refuse 
scraps, which she had indignantly emptied upon the table. 
He could scarcely believe his eyes ; he got up and looked in 
the kettle, but found no haricot. ** Well," said he, with sur- 

Erise, ** if that don't beat me ! I saw mother fill it with 
aricot myself; I'm clean beat about it." 

" Tell me what you've done with it, then," almost screamed 
the angry girl. 

" I really don't know what has become of it," he answered, 
with a bewildered air. " I saw — ^I saw — I — I " 

" You saw — ^you saw," replied the indignant Caddy, imi- 
tating his tone ; and taking up the kettle, she began to 
examine it more closely. " Why, this isn't even our kettle ; 
look at this lid. I'm sure it's not ours. You've been stop- 
ping somewhere to play, and exchanged it with some other 
boy, that's just what you've done." 

Just then it occurred to Charlie that at the place where he 
had adjusted the dispute about the marbles, he had observed 
in the hands of one of the boys a kettle similar to his own ; 
and it flashed across his mind that he had then and there 
made the unfortunate exchange. He broke his suspicion to 
Caddy in the gentlest manner, at the same time edging his 
way to the door to escape the storm that he saw was brewing. 
The loss of her dinner — and of such a dinner — so enraged the 
hungry girl, as to cause her to seize a brush lying near and 
begin to belabour him without mercy. In his endeavour to 
escape from her his foot was caught in the carpet, and he was 
violently precipitated down the long flight of stairs. His 
screams brought the whole party to his assistance; even 
Kinch, who was sitting on the step outside, threw off his 
usual dread of Caddy, and rushed into the house. " Oh, 
take me up," piteously cried Charlie ; ** oh, take me up, I'm 
almost killed." In raising him, one of the old women took 
hold of his arm, which caused him to scream again. " Don't 
touch my arm, please don't touch my arm ; I'm sure it's broke." 

" No, no, it's not broke, only sprained, or a little twisted, " 
said she ; and, seizing it as she spoke, she gave it a pull 
and a wrench, for the purpose of making it all right again ; 
at this Charlie's face turned deathly pale, and he fainted 
outright. 

"E.un for a doctor," cried tho now thoroughly-alarmed 
Caddy i *'i{m tor the doctoil my biotk^^x'^ dQadl" and 
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bursting into tears, slie exclaimed, " Oil, IVc killed my 
brother, I've killed my brother ! " 

"Don't make so much fuss, child," soothingly replied one 
of the old women : ** he's worth half a dozen dead folk yet. 
Lor' bless you, child, he's only fainted." 
. Water was procured and tnrcfwn in his face, and before 
Einch returned with the doctor, he was quite restored to 
consciousness. 

" Don't cry, my little man," said the physician, as he took 
out his knife and ripped up the sleeve of Cnarlie's coat. " Don't 
cry ; let me examine your arm." Stripping up the shirt-sleeve, 
he felt it carefully over, and shaking ms head (physicians 
always shake their heads) pronounced the arm broken, and 
that, too, in an extremely bad place. At this information 
Charlie began again to cry, and Caddy broke forth into such 
yells of despair as almost to drive them distracted. 

The physician kindly procured a carriage, and saw Charlie 
comfortably placed therein ; and held in the arms of Kinch, 
with the lamenting and disheartened Caddy on the opposite 
seat, he was slowly driven home. The house was quite thrown 
into confusion by their arrival under such circumstances; 
Mrs. Ellis, for a wonder, did not faint, but proceeded at 
once to do what was necessary. Mr. Ellis was sent for, and 
he immediately despatched Xinch for Dr. Burdett, their 
family physician, who came without a moment's delay. He 
ezammed Charlie's arm, and at first thought it would be 
necessary to amputate it. At the mere mention of the word 
amputate, Caddy set up such a series of lamentable howls as 
tp cause her immediate ejectment from the apartment. Dr. 
Burdett called in Dr. Diggs for a consultation, and between 
ihem it was decided that an attempt should be made to save 
the injured member. "Now, Charlie," said Dr. Burdett, 
" I'm afraid we must hurt you, my boy — but if you have any 
desire to keep this arm you must try to bear it." 

" I'll bear anything to save my arm, doctor ; I can't spare 
that," said he, manfully. " I'll want it by-and-by to nelp 
take care of mother and the girls." 

'^You're a brave little feUow," said Dr. Diggs, patting 
him on the head, " so then we'Ugo at it at once. ' 

" Stop," cried Charlie, "let mother put her arm round my 
neck so, and Es, you hold the ^ood hand. Now then, I'm all 
right — fire away ! " and clenching his lips hard, he waited for 
the doctor to commence the operation of setting his arm. 
Charlie's mother tried to look as stoical as possible, b\\.t tV^.^ 
corners of her mouth would twitch, and l\iexe ^aa ^. \i^ysq>v3^ 
tr^mlflwff of her under-lip ; but she coianX9.ii&^^ \x<^x^^M) ^^^ 
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only wlien Charlie gave a slight groan of pain, stooped and 
kissed his forehead ; and when she raised her head again, there 
was a tear resting on the face of her son that was not his own. 
Esther was the picture of despair, and she wept bitterly for 
the misfortune which had befallen her pet brother ; and when 
the operation was over, refused to answer poor Caddy's ques^ 
tions respecting Charlie's injuries, and scolded her with a 
warmth and volubility that was quite surprising to them alL 

" You must not be too hard on Caddy," remarked Mr, 
Ellis. " She feels bad enough, I'll warrant you. It is a 
lesson that will not, I trust, be. thrown away upon her ; it will 
teach her to command her temper in future." 

Caddy was in truth quite crushed by the misfortune she 
had occasioned, and fell into such a state of depression and 
apathy as to be scarcely heard about the house ; indeed, so 
subdued was she, that Kinch went in and out without wiping 
his feet, and tracked the mud all over the stair-carpet, and 
yet she uttered no word of remonstrance. 

Poor little Charlie suffered much, and was in a high fever. 
The knocker was tied up, the windows darkened, and all 
walked about the house with sad and anxious countenances. 
Day after day the fever increased, until he grew delirious, and 
raved in the most distressing manner. The unfortunate hari* 
cot was still on his mind, and he was persecuted by men with 
strange-shaped heads and carrot eyes. Sometimes he imagined 
himself pursued by Caddy, and would cry in the most piteous 
manner to have her prevented from beating him. Then his 
mind strayed off to the marble-ground, where he would -glttj 
imaginary games, and laugh over his success in such a wild 
and frightful manner as to draw tears from the eyes of all 
around him. He was greatly changed ; the bright colour had 
fled from his cheek ; his head had been shaved, and he was 
thin and wan, and at times they were obliged to watch him, and 
restrain him from tossing about, to the great peril of his 
broken arm. 

At last his situation^ became so critical that Dr. Burdetfc 
began to entertain but slight hopes of his recovery ; and one 
morning, in the presence of Caddy, hinted as much to Mr. Ellis. 

" Oh, doctor, doctor," exclaimed the distracted girl, " don't 
say that ! oh, try and save him ! How could I live with tike 
thought that I had killed my brother ! oh, I can't live a dav 
if he dies ! Will God ever forgive me P Oh, what a wretdh 
I have been ! Oh, do think of something that will help him I 
He mustn't die, you must save him ! " and crying passionately, 
she threw herself on the floor in an agony of grief. They did 
tlieir best to. pacify her, but all their efforts were in inm, 
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until Mr. Ellis suggested, that since she could not control her 
feelings, she must be sent to stay with her aunt, as her lamen- 
tations and outcries agitated her suffering brother and made 
his condition worse. The idea of being excluded from the 
family circle at such a moment had more effect on Caddy 
than all previous remonstrances. She implored to have the 
sentence suspended for a time at least, that she might try to 
exert more self-command ; and Mr. Ellis, who really pitied 
her, well knowing that her heart was not in fault, however re- 
prehensible she was in point of temper, consented; and Caddy's 
Dehaviour from that moment proved the sincerity of her pro- 
mises ; and though she coula not quite restrain occasional 
outbursts of senseless lamentation, still, when she felt such 
fits of despair coming on, she wisely retired to some remote- 
corner of the house, and did not re-appear till she had 
refined her composure. 

The crisis was at length over, and Charlie was pronounced 
out of danger. No one was more elated by this announce- 
ment than our friend Kinch, who had, in fact, grown quite 
ashy in his complexion from confinement and grief, and was 
now thrown bj this intelligence into the highest possible 
spirits. Charhe, although faint and weak, was able to recog- 
nize his friends, and derived great satisfaction from the 
TariouB devices of Kinch to entertain him. That young gen- 
tleman quite distinguished himself by the variety and extent 
of his resources. He devised butting matches between him- 
self and a large gourd, which he suspended from the ceiling, 
and almost blinded himself by his attempts to butt it suffi- 
ciently hard to cause it to rebound to the utmost length of 
the string, and might have made an idiot of himself for ever 
by his exertions, but for the timely interference of Mr. Ellis, 
who put a final stop to this diversion. Then he dressed him- 
self in a short gown and nightcap, and made the pillow into a 
bal^, and played the nurse with it to such perfection, that 
Charlie felt obliged to applaud by knocking with the knuckles 
of his best hand upon the head-board of his bedstead. On 
the whole, he was so overjoyed as to be led to commit all man- 
ner of eccentricities, and conducted himself generally in such 
a ridiculous manner, that Charlie laughed himself into a state 
of prostration, and Kinch was, in consequence, banished from 
^e sick-room, to be re-admitted only on giving his promise 
to abstain from being as fanny as he could any more. After 
the lapse of a short time Charlie was permitted to sit up, and 
held regular levies of his schoolmates and little friends. He 
declared it was quite a luxury to havo a broken ^xtCL, «^ \\» 
was a souroe of so much amusement. The o\d\^^^\e^^)to^x^^ 
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bim jellies and blanc-mange, and he was petted and caressed 
to such an unparalleled extent, as to cause his delighted 
mother to aver that she lived in great fear of his being spoiled 
beyond remedy. At length he was permitted to come down- 
stairs and sit by the window for a few hours each day. Whilst 
thus amusing himself one morning, a handsome carriage 
stopped before their house, and from it descended a fat an^ 
benevolent-looking old lady, who knocked at the door and 
rattled the latch as if she had been in the daily habit of visit- 
ing there, and felt quite sure of a hearty welcome. She was 
let in by Esther, and, on sitting down, asked if Mrs. Ellis 
was at "home. Whilst Esther was gone to summon h^ 
mother, the lady looked round the room, and espying Charlie* 
said, " Oh, there you are — I'm glad to see you ; I nope yoa 
are improving." 

** Yes, ma'am," politely replied Charlie, wondering all the 
time who their visitor could be. 

" You don't seem to remember me — ^you ought to do so 5 
children seldom forget any one who makes them a pleasant 
promise.'! 

As she spoke, a glimmer of recollection shot across Charlie's 
mind, and he exclaimed, " You are the lady who came to visit 
the school." 

" Yes ; and I promised you a book for your aptness, and," 
continued she, taking from her reticule a splendidly -boiiii4 
copy of " B/obinson Crusoe," ** here it is." 

Mrs. Ellis, as soon as she was informed that a strangey 
lady was below, left Caddy to superintend alone the white- 
washing of Charlie's sick-roonif and having hastily donned 
another gown and a more tasty cap, descended to see who the 
visitor could be. 

" You must excuse my not rising," said Mrs. Bird, for that 
was the lady's name ; " it is rather a difficulty for me to get 
up and down often — so," continued she, with a smile, " yo^ 
must excuse my seeming rudeness." 

Mrs. EUis answered, that any apology was entirely unne- 
cessary, and begged she would keep her seat. 

" I've come," said Mrs. Bird, " to pay your little man ^ 
visit. I was so much pleased with the manner in which he 
recited his exercises on the day of examination, that I pro- 
mised him a book, and on going to the school to present it, I 
heard of his unfortunate accident. He looks very much 
changed — he has had a very severe time, I presume P " 

" Yes, a very severe one. We had almost given him over, 
but it pleased God to restore him," replied Mrs. Ellis, in a 
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thankM tone. " He is very weak yet," she continned, " and 
it will be a long time before he is entirely recovered." 

" Who is yonr physician P " asked Mrs. Bird. 

" Doctor Burdett," was the reply ; " he has been our phy- 
sician for years, and is a very kind friend of our family." 

" And of mine, too," rejoined Mrs. Bird ; " he visits my 
house every summer. What does he think of the arm P" she 
asked. 

" He thinks in time it will be as strong as ever, and re- 
commends sending Charlie into the country for the summer ; 
but," said Mrs. Ellis, " we are quite at a loss where to send 
him." 

"Oh! let me take him," said Mrs. Bird— "I should be 
delighted to have him. I've got a beautiful nlace — he can 
have a horse to ride, and there are wide fields to scamper 
over ! Only let me have him, and 1*11 guarantee to restore 
him to health in a short time." 

" You're very kind," replied Mrs. Ellis—" I'm afraid he 
would only be a burthen to you — be a great deal of trouble, 
and be able to do but little work." 

** Work ! Why, dear woman," replied Mrs. Bird, with 
some astonishment, " I don't want him to work — ^I've plenty 
of servants ; I only want him to enjoy himself, and gather 
as much strength as possible. Come, make up your mind 
to let him go with me, and I'll send him home as stout as I 
am. 

At the bare idea of Charlie's being brought to such a state 
of obesity, Kinch, who, during the interview, had been in the 
))aok part of the room, making all manner of faces, was obliged 
to leave the apartment, to prevent a serious explosion of 
laughter, and after their visitor had departed he was found 
roUmg about the floor in a tempest of mirth. 

After considerable conversation relative to the project, Mrs. 
Bird took her leave, promising to call soon again, and advis- 
ing Mrs. Ellis to accept her offer. Mrs. Ellis consulted Dr. 
Bordett, who pronounced it a most fortunate circumstance, 
and said the boy could not be in better hands ; and as Charlie 
appeared nothing loth, it was decided he should go to War- \ 
mouth, to the great grief of Kinch, who thought it a most 
unheard-of proceeding, and he regarded Mrs. Bird thence- 
forth as his personal enemy, and a wilful disturber of his 
peace. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Breaking up. 

Thb time for the departure of the Garies having 
fixed, all in the house were soon engaged in the bu 

I>reparation. Boxes were packed with books, picture 
inen ; plate and china were wrapped and swaddled, t 
vant breakage and bruises ; carpets were taken up 
packed away ; curtains taken down, and lookin^-| 
covered. Only a small part of the house was left in 
nished Ltate for the use of the overseer, who was a 
bachelor, and did not require much space. 

In superintending all these arrangements Mrs. Gar 
played great activity ; her former cheerfulness of manni 
entirely returned, and Mr. Garie often listened with c 
to the quick pattering of her feet, as she tripped 1 
through the hall, and up and down the long stairs, 
birds that sang about the windows were not more cli 
than herself, and when Mr. Garie heard her merry 
singing her lively songs, as in days gone by, he exper 
a feeling of satisfaction at the pleasant result of his 
esoence in her wishes. He had consented to it as an 
justice due to her and the children ; there was no pi 
to himself growing out of the intended change, beyon 
of gratifying Emuy, and securing freedom to her ai 
children. He knew enough of the North to feel con 
that he could not expect to live there openly with ] 
without being exposed to ill-natured comments, and < 
upon himself the doors of many friends who had foi 
received him with open arms. The virtuous dignity 
Northerner would be shocked, not so much at his 1 
children by a woman of colour, but by his living with 
the midst of them, and acknowledgmg her as his wif 
the community where he now resided, such things wer< 
common ; the only point in which he differed from 
other Southern gentlemen in this matter was in his con 
to Emily and the children, and the more than ordinary 
ness and affection with which he treated them. Mr. 
had for many years led a very retired life, receiving an 
sional gentleman visitor ; but this retirement had 
entirely voluntary, therefore by no means disagreeabh 
in the new home he had accepted, he felt that he mi{ 
sJiaimed, and the reflectioix yj^a an^Widxi^ but a^( 
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Moreover, he was about to leave a place endeared to him 
by a thousand associations. Here he had passed the whole 
of his life, except about four years spent in travelling through 
Europe and America. 

Mr. Garie was seated in a room where there were many 
things to recall days long since departed. The desk at which 
he was writing was once ms father's, and he well remembered 
tilie methodic^ manjier in which every drawer was carefully 
kept; over it huns a full-length portrait of his mother, 
and it seemed, as he gazed at it, tnat it was only yester- 
day that she had taken his little hand in her own, and 
walked with him down the long avenue of magnolias that 
were waving their flower-spangled branches in the morning 
breeze, and loading it with &agrance. I^ear him. was the 
table on which her work-basket used to stand. He remem- 
bered how important he felt when permitted to hold the 
akeins of silk for her to wind, and how he would watch her 
stitch, stitch, hour after hour, at the screen that now stood 
beside the fire-place ; the colours were faded, but the recol- 
lection of the pleasant smiles she would cast upon him from 
time to time, as she looked up from her work, was as fresh in 
his memory as if it were but yesterday. Mr. Garie was 
assorting and arranging the papers that the desk contained, 
when he heard the rattle of wheels along the avenue, and 
looking out of the window, he saw a carriage approaching. 

The coachman was guiding his horses with one hand, and 
with the other he was endeavouring to ^eep a large, old- 
£uhioned trunk from falling from the top. This was by no 
means an easy matter, as the horses appeared quite restive, 
and fully required his undivided attention. The rather im- 
steady motion of the carriage caused its inmate to put his* 
head out of the window, and Mr. Garie recognized his uncle 
John, who lived in the north-western part of the State, on 
the borders of Alabama. He immediately left his desk, and 
hastened to the door to receive him. 

" This is an unexpected visit, but none the less pleasant on 
that account," said Mr. Garie, his face lighting up with sur- 
prise and pleasure as uncle John alighted. " I had not the 
least expectation of being honoured by a visit from you. 
What has brought you into this part of the country P 
Business, of course? I can't conceive it possible that you 
should have ventured so far from' home, at this early season, 
for the mere purpose of paying me a visit." 

"You may take all the honour to yourself this time," 
smilingly replied uncle John, " for I ha^e eoxaa oN^t \sst 
your eBpecisi hene&ti and if I accom^^ia^ t\i<d ^\^^\> ^'^ 
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my jonrney, I shall consider the time anything but throwz 



away." 



<( 



Let me take your coat; and, Eph, see you to that trunk/ 
said Mr. Garie. " You see everything is topsy-turvy wi^ 
us, uncle John. "We look like moving, don't we P " 

" Like that or an annual house-cleaning,'* he replied, as hf 

Eicked his way through rolls of carpet and matting, ani 
etween half-packed boxes ; in doing which, he had seveniji 
narrow escapes from the nails that protruded from them ofi 
all sides. " It's getting very warm ; let me have something 
to drink," said he, wiping his face as he took his seat; "i 
julep— plenty of brandy and ice, and but little mint." 

Eph, on receiving this order, departed in great haste in 
search of Mrs. Gane, as he knew that, whilst concocting one 
julep, she might be prevailed upon to mix another, and £pi 
had himself a warm liking for that peculiar Southern mixture^ 
which liking he never lost any opportunity to gratify. 

Emily hurried downstairs, on hearing of the arrival pi 
uncle John, for he was regarded by her as a friend. She had 
always received from him marked kindness and respect, and 
upon the arrival of Mr. Garie's visitors, there was none she 
received with as much pleasure. Quickly mixing the drink, 
she carried it into the room where he and her husband were 
sitting. She was warmly greeted bv the kind-hearted old 
man, who, in reply to her question if he had come to make 
them a farewell visit, said he hoped not : he trusted to make 
them many more in the same place. 

" I'm afraid you won't have an opportunity," she replied. 
" In less than a week we expect to be on our way to New 
York. — I must go," continued she, " and have a room pre- 
pared for you, and hunt up the children. You'll scarcely 
know them, they have grown so much since you were here. 
I'll soon send them," and she hurried off to make uncle 
John's room comfortable. 

"I was never more surprised in my life," said the old 
gentleman, depositing the glass upon the table, after draining 
it of its contents — " never more surprised than when I 
received your letter, in which you stated your intention ot 
going to the North to live. A more ridiculous whim it if 
impossible to conceive — the idea is perfectly absurd ! To 
leave a fine old place like this, where you have everything 
around you so nice and comfortable, to go north, and settle 
amongst a parcel of strange Yankees ! My dear boy, you 
must give it up. I'm no longer your guardian — ^the law 



don't provide one for people of thirty years and upwards 
jt is out of my power to say you shall not do it ; but I am 
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here to use all my powers of persuasion to induce you to 
relinquish the project." 

" Uncle John, you don*t seem to understand the matter. 
It is not a whim, by any means — ^it is a determination arising 
from a strict sense of duty ; I feel that it is an act of justice 
to Emily and the children. I don't pretend to be better than 
tnost men ; but my conscience will not permit me to be the 
pwner of my own flesh and blood. I'm going north, because 
I wish to emancipate and educate my children — you know I 
can't do it here. At first I was as disinclined to favour the 
project as you are ; but I am now convinced it is my duty, 
and, I must add, that my inclination runs in the same 
direction." 

"Look here, Clarence, my boy," here interrupted uncle 
John ; " you can't expect to live there as you do here ; the 
prejudice against persons of colour is much stronger in some 
of the Northern cities than it is amongst us Southerners. 
YdU can't live with Emily there as you do here ; you will be 
in everybody's mouth. You won't be able to sustain your 
old connections with your Northern friends — ^you'll find that 
they will cut you dead." 

'•I've looked at it well, uncle John. I've counted the 
post, and have made up my mind to meet with many dis- 
agreeable things. If my old friends choose to turn their 
backs on me because my wife happens to belong to an 
oppressed race, that is not my fault. I don't feel that I have 
committed any sin by making the choice I have ; and so their 
conduct or opmions won't influence my happiness much." 

•* Listen to me. Clary, for a moment," rejoined the old 
gentleman. "As long as you live here in Georgia you 
can sustain your present connection with impunity, and if 
you should ever want to break it off, you could do so by 
sending her and the children away ; it would be no more 
than other men have done, and are doing every day. But go 
to the North, and it becomes a different thing. Your con- 
nection with Emily will inevitably become a matter of noto- 
riety, and then you would find it difficult to shake her off 
there, as you could here, in case you wanted to marry 
another woman." 

" Oh, uncle, uncle, how can you speak so indifferently 
about my doing such an ungenerous act ; to characterize it in 
the very mildest terms P I feel that Emily is as much my wife 
in the eyes of God, as if a thousand clergymen had united us. 
It is not my fault that we are not legally married ; it is the 
fault of the laws. My father did not feel that my mother 
was any moTre his wife, than I do that Emily \& -omi^.^^ 
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'' Hush, htisli ; that is all nonsense, boy ; and, besides, it is 
paying a very poor compliment to your mother to rank her 
with your mulatto mistress. I like Emily very much ; she 
has been kind, affectionate, and faithful to you. Yet I realljr 
can't see the propriety of your making a shipwreck of your 
whole life on her account. I^^ow," continued uncle John, with 
great earnestness, " I hoped for better things from you. You 
have talents and wealth ; you belong to one of the oldest and 
best families in the State. When I am gone, you will be the 
last of our name ; I had hoped that you would have done 
something to keep it from sinking into obscuritv. There is 
no honour in the State to which you might not have aspired 
with a fair chance of success ; but if you carry out your absurd 
determination, you will ruin yourself effectually." 

" Well ; I shall be ruined then, for I am determined to go. 
I feel it my duty to carry out my design,*' said Mr. Garie. 

" Well, well, Clary," rejoined his uncle, " I've done my 
duty to my brother's son. I own, that although I cannot 
agree with you in your project, I can a^d do honour the un- 
selfish motive that prompts it. You will always find me 
your friend under all circumstances, and now," concluded he, 
** it's off my mind." 

The children were brought in and duly admired ; a box of 
miniature carpenter's tools was produced ; also, a wonderful 
man with a string through his waist — which string, when 
pulled, caused him to throw his arms and legs about in a most 
astonishing manner. The little folks were highly delighted 
with these presents, which uncle John had purchased at 
Augusta; they scampered off, and soon had every small 
specimen of sable humanity on the place at their heels, in 
ecstatic admiration of the wonderful articles of which they 
had so recently acquired possession. , 

As uncle John had absolutely refused all other refreshment 
than the julep before mentioned, dinner was ordered at a 
much earlier hour than usual. He ate very heartily, as was 
his custom ; and, moreover, persisted in stuffing the children 
(as old gentlemen will do sometimes) until their mother 
was compelled to interfere to prevent their having a bilious 
attack in consequence. Whilst the gentlemen were sitting 
over their dessert, Mr. Garie asked his uncle, if he had not a 
sister, with whom there was some mystery connected. 

" No mystery," replied uncle John. " Your aunt made a 

very low marriage, and father cut her off from the family 

entirely. It happened when I was very young ; she was the 

eldest of us all ; there were four of us, as you know— -yomf 

father, Beraard, 1, and tMs Biatex of ^'kom wq are speaking. 
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She has been dead for some years ; she married a carpenter 
whom father employed on the place — a poor white man from 
Kew Tork. I have heard it s^d, that he was handsome, but 
dronken and vicious. They left one child — a boy ; I believe 
he is alive in the North somewhere, or was, a few years 
tdnce." 

"And did she never make any overtures for a recon- 
ciliation P " 

" She did, some years before father's death, but he was 
inexorable ; he returned her letter, and died without seeing 
or forgiving her," replied uncle John. 

" Poor thing ; I suppose they were very poor P " 

" I suppose they were. I have no sympathy for her. She 
deserved her fate, for marrying a greasy mechanic, in opposi- 
tion to her father's commands, when she might have con- 
nected herself with any of the highest families in the 
State." 

The gentlemen remained a long while that night, sipping 
their wine, smoking cigars, and discussing the probable result 
of the contemplated change. Uncle John seemed to have 
the worst forebodings as to the ultimate consequences, and 
gave it as his decided opinion, that they would all return to 
the old place in less than a year. 

** You'll soon get tired of it," said he ; " everything is so 
different there. Here you can get on well in your present • 
relations ; but mark me, you'll nnd nothing but disappoint- 
ment and trouble where you are going." 

The next morning he departed for his home ; he kissed 
{he children affectionately, and shook hands warmly with 
their mother. After getting into the carriage, he held out 
his hand again to his nephew, saying :-— 

"I am afraid you are going to oe disappointed ; but I hope 
you may not. Good bye, good bye — God bless you! " and 
his blue eyes looked very watery, as he was driven from the 
door. 

That day, a letter arrived from Savannah, informing them 
that the ship in which they had engaged passage would be 
ready to sail in a few days ; and they, therefore, determined 
that the first instalment of boxes and trunks should be sent 
to the city forthwith ; and to Eph was assigned the melan- 
choly duty of superintending their removal. 

" JJet me go with him, pa," begged little Clarence, who 
heard his father giving Eph his instructions. 

" Oh, no," replied Mr. Garie ; " the cart will be full of 
goods, there will be no room for you." 

" But, pa, I can ride my pony; aad,beBvdeB, 'jomtd^^X.VX* 
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me go, for I shan't have many more chances to ride him— do 
let me go." 

"Oh, yes, massa, let him go. Why dat ar chile can take 
care of his pony all by hissef. You should just seed dam 
two do oder day. You see de pony felt kinder big dat day, 
an' tuck a heap o* airs on hissef, an* tried to trow him — 
'twaru't no go — Massa Clary conquered him 'pletely. Mighty 
smart boy, dat," continued Eph, looking at little Clarence, 
admiringly, ** mighty smart. I let him shoot off my pistol 
toder day, and he put de ball smack through de ball's eye— 
dat boy is gwine to be a perfect Kamrod." 

"Oh, pa," laughingly interrupted little Clarence; "IVe 
been telling him of what you read to me about Nimrod being 
a great hunter." 

" That's quite a mistake, Eph," said Mr. Grarie, joining in 
the laiigh. 

" Well, I knowed it was suffin," said Eph, scratching his 
head ; " suffin with a rod to it ; I was all right on that pint 
—but you're gwine to let him go, ain't yer, massa P " 

** I suppose, I must," replied Mr. Garie ; " but mind now 
that no accident occurs to young Bamrod." 

"I'll take care o' dat," said Eph, who hastened off to pre- 
pare the horses, followed by the delighted Clarence. 

That evening, after his return from Savannah, Clarence kept 
tis little sister's eyes expanded to an unprecedented extent 
by his narration of the wonderful occurrences attendant on 
his trip to town, and also of what he had seen in the vessel. 
He produced an immense orange, also a vast store of almonds 
and raisins, which had been given him by the good-natured 
steward. " But Em," said he, " we are going to sleep in 
such funny little places; even pa and mamma have got 
to sleep on little shelves stuck up against the wall; and 
they've got a thing that swings from the ceiling that they 
keep the tumblers and wine-glasses in — every glass has got a 
little hole for itself. Oh, it's so nice ! " 

" And have they got any nice shady trees on the ship P " 
asked the wondermg little Em. 

" Oh, no— what nonsense ! " answered Clarence, swelling 
with the importance conferred by his superior knowledge. 
" Why, no, Em ; who ever heard of such a thing as trees on 
a ship P they couldn't have trees on a ship if they wanted^ 
there's no earth for them to grow in. But I'll tell you what 
they've got — they've got masts a great deal higher than any 
tree, and I'm going to climb clear up to the top when we go 
to lire OB the ship." 
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from the tree, and then you'd have to have your head sewed 
up as he had." 

The probability that an occurrence of this nature might bo 
the result of his attempt to cL'mb the mast seemed to have 
considerable weight with Master Clarence, so he relieved his 
sister's mind at once by relinquishing the project. 

The morning for departure at length arrived. Eph brought 
the carriage to the door at an early hour, and sat upon the 
box the picture of despair. He did not descend from his 
eminence to assist in any of the little arrangements for the 
journey, being very fearful that the seat he occupied might 
be resumed by its rightful owner, he having had a lengthy 
contest with the sable official who acted as coachman, and 
who had striven manfully, on this occasion, to take possession 
of his usual elevated station on the family equipage. This, 
Eph would by no means permit, as he declared, " He was 
gwine to let nobody drive Massa dat day but hissef " 

It was a mournful parting. The slaves crowded around 
the carriage kissing and embracing the children, and forcing 
upon them little tokens of remembrance. Blind Jacob, the 
patriarch of the place, came and passed his hands over the 
lace of little Em for the last time, as he had done almost 
every week since her birth, that, to use his own language, 
" he might see how de piccaninny growed." His bleared 
and sightless eyes were turned to heaven to ask a blessing on 
the little ones and their parents. 

" Why, daddy Jake, you should not take it so hard," said 
Mr. Garie, with an attempt at cheerfulness. " You'll see us 
all again some day." 

" No, no, massa, I'se feared I won't ; I'se gettin* mighty 
old, massa, and I'se gwine home soon. I hopes I'll meet you 
all up yonder," said he, pointing heavenward. "I don't 
'spect to see any of you here agin. 

Many of the slaves were in tears, and all deeply lamented 
the departure of their master and his family, for Mr. Garie 
had always been the kindest of owners, and Mrs. Garie was, 
if possible, more beloved than himself. She was first at every 
sick-bed, and had been comforter-general to all the afflicted 
and distressed in the place. 

At last the carriage rolled away, and in a few hours they 
reached Savannah, and immediately went on board the vessel. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Another Parting. 

• 

Mss. Ellis bad been for some time engaged in arrangoi 
and replenishing Charlie's wardrobe, preparatory to bis joa 
ney to Warmoutb with Mrs. Bird. An entire new suit c 
grey clotb bad been ordered of the tailor, to whom Mn 
Ellis gave strict injunctions not to make tbem too smal 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable results of several expeii 
ments, Mrs. Ellis adhered with wonderful tenacity to the ide 
that a boy's clotbes could never be made too large, anc 
therefore, when Charlie had a new suit, it always appeaie 
as if it bad been made for some portly gentleman, and sea 
home to Charlie by mistake. 

This last suit formed no exception to the others, and Charii 
surveyed with dismay its ample dimensions as it bung froi 
the back of the chair. " Oh, gemini ! " said be, " but ths 
jacket is a rouser ! I tell you what, mother, you'll have to « 
out a searcb-warrant to nnd me in that jacket ; now, min<^ 
teU you ! " 

" Nonsense ! " replied Mrs. Ellis, "it don't look a bit to 
large ; put it on." 

Charlie took up the coat, and in a twinkling had it on ove 
bis other. His hands were almost completely lost in ih 
excessively long sleeves, which' bung down so far that th 
tips of his fingers were barely visible. " Oh, mother ! " h 
exclaimed, " just look at these sleeves — ^if such a thing we* 
to happen that any one were to offer me a half dollar, the; 
would change their mind before I could get my hand out t 
take it ; ana it will almost go twice round me, it is so laig 
in the waist." 

" Ob, you can turn tbe sleeves up ; and as for tbe waisfr- 
you'U soon grow to it ; it will be tight enough for you befoz 
long, I'll warrant," said Mrs. Ellis. 

" But, mother," rejoined Charlie, "that is just what yc 
said about the other blue suit, and it was entirely worn on 
before you bad let down the tucks in tbe trowsers." 

" Never mind the blue suit," persisted Mrs. Ellis, entire!; 
unbiassed by this statement of facts. " You'll grow fastfl 
this time — ^you're going into the country, you must remembe 
— boys always grow fast in tbe country ; go into the otfae 
room and try on the trowsers." 

Charlie retired into another room with the trowsers ii 
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qnestion. Here he was joined by Kinch, who went into fits 
of laughter over Charlie's pea-jacket, as he offensively called 
the new coat. 

" Why, Charlie," said he, " it fits you like a shirt on a 
,bean-pole, or rather it*s like a sentry's box — ^it don't touch 
jaa any where. But get into these pants," said he, almost 
tmoldng with the laughter that Charlie's yexed look caused 
fiim to suppress — " get into the pants ; " at the same time 
>tfXQgj. Bti^g ro^d Chariie'8 necl 

" What are you doing that forP " exclaimed Charlie, in an 
irritated tone ; " I shouldn't have thought you woidd make 
'tan of me!" 

= " Oh," said Einch, assuming a solemn look, " don't they 
always tie a rope round a man's body when they are going 
•to lower him into a pit P and how on earth do you ever expect 
^ire shall find you in the legs of them trowsers, unless some- 
thing ia fastened to jon P " Here Charlie was obliged to join 
' in the laugh ths^t Kmch could no longer restrain. 
• •• Stop fliat playing, boys," cried Mrs. Ellis, as their noisy 
mirth reached her in the adjoiiung room; " you forget I am 
^■waiting for you." 

Charlie hastily drew on the trousers, and found that their 
dimensions fully justified the precaution Kinch was desirous 
di taking to secure him from smking into oblivion. 

"Oh, I can't wear these things," said Charlie, tears of 
vexation starting from his eyes. " Why, they are so large I 
'ean't even keep them up ; and just look at the legs, will you— • 
Uiey 11 have to be turned u^ a quarter of a yard at least." 
' "Here," said Kinch, seizing a large pillow, "I'll stuff 
^18 in. Oh, golly, how you look ! if you ain't a sight to 
lee ! " and he shouted with laughter as he surveyed Charlie, 
to whom the pillow had imparted the appearance of a London 
alderman. " If you don't look like Squire Baker now, I'll 
give it up. You are as big as old Daddy Downhill. You 
are a regular Daniel Lambert ! " 

The idea of looking like Squire Baker and Daddy Down- 
hill, who were the *• fat men ' of their acquaintance, amused 
Charlie as much as it did his companion, and making the 
'"house ring with their mirth, they entered the room where 
Mr. Ellis and the girls had joined Mrs. Ellis. 
■ " What on earth is the matter with the child P" exclaimed 
Ittr. Ellis, as he gazed upon the grotesque figure Charlie pre- 
sented. "What has the boy been doing to himself P " 
, Hereupon Xinch explained how matters stood, to the infinite 
amusement of all parties. 

" Oh, Ellen," said Mr. EUia, " you must\iave\\ieiQ.«IiX«t^^ > 

a 
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they're a mile too big for him. I really believe they would 
fit me." 

" They do look rather large," said Mrs. Ellis, relnctantfy); 
" but it seems such a waste to take them iu, as he grows ao 
fast." :i- 

*' He would not grow enough in two years to fill that 8uH^^ 
rejoined Mr. Ellis ; " and he will have worn them out in kii 
than six months ;" and so, to the infinite satisfaction ■ ii. 
Charlie, it was concluded that they should be sent backtpiifB 
tailor's for the evidently necessary alterations. '■ 

The day for Charlie's departure at last arrived. 

Elinch, who had been up since two o'clock in the momini^ 
was found by Caddy at tne earl^ hour of five waiting ajKMi 
the door-step to accompany his mend to the wharf. Reside 
him lav a bag, in which there appeared to be some living object. 

" What have you got in here P " asked Caddy, as she gave 
the bag a punch with the broom she was using. 

" It's a present for Charlie," replied Kinch, opening Hm 
bag, and displaying, to the astonished gaze of Caddy, a veiy 
younpj pig. 

"Why," said she, laughing, "you don't expect he can 
take that with him, do you P " 

" Why not ? " asked Kinch, taking up the bag and carry- 
ing it into the house. "It's just the thing to take in^ 
the country ; Charlie can fatten him and seU him for a lot 
of money." 

It was as much as Mrs. Ellis could do to convince Charfie 
and Kinch of the impracticability of their scheme of carryuJK 
ofi" to Warmouth the pig in question. She suggested, ann 
was the exclusive property of Xinch, and he was so exceed* 
ingly anxious to make Charlie a parting gift, that she should 
purchase it, which she did, on the spot ; and Kinch invested 
all the money in a large cross-bow, wherewith Charlie was to 
shoot game sufficient to supply both Xinch and his own 
parents. Had Charlie been on his way to the scaffold, lie 
could not have been followed by a more solemn face than thit 
presented by Kinch as he trudged on with him in the xeer 
of the porter who carried the trunk. 

" I wish you were not going," said he, as he put his am 
affectionately over Charlie s shoulder, " I shall be so lone- 
some when you are gone ; and what is more, I know I shall 
get licked every day in school, for who will help me with mf 
sumsP" 

" Oh, any of the boys will, they all like you, Kinch ; and 
if you only study a little harder, you can do them yourself** 
was Cbarlie*a encouraging reply. 
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On arriving at the boat, they found Mrs. Bird waiting for 
them ; so Charlie hastily kissed his mother and sisters, and 
made endless promises not to be mischievoas, and, above all, 
to be as tidy as possible. Then tearing himself away from 
them, and turning to Kinch, he exclaimed, " I'll be back to 
ioe you all again soon, so don*t cry, old fellow ;" and at the 
IMQie time thrusting his hand into his pocket, he drew out a 
tenmber of marbles, which he gave him, nis own lips quivering 
4dl the while. At last his attempts to suppress his tears and 
look like a maA grew entirely futile, and he cried heartily as 
Mrs. Bird took ms hand ana drew him on board the steamer. 
_ As it slowly moved from the pier and glided up the river, 
Ciiarlie stood looking with teanul eyes at his mother and . 
•isterB, who, with Kmch, waved their handkerchiefs as long 
9B they could distinguish him, and then he saw them move 
away with the crowd. 

]kQ*8. Bird, who had been conversing with a lady who 
accompanied her a short distance on her journey, came and 
:took her little jproUgS by the hand, and led him to a seat near 
her in the after part of the boat, informing him, as she did so« 
that they would shortly exchange the steamer for the cars, 
and she thought he had better remain near her. 

After some time they approached the little town where the 
passengers took the train for New York. Mrs. Bird, who 
oad taken leave of her friend, held Charlie fast by the hand, 
and they entered the cars together. He looked a little pale 
yand weak from the excitement of parting and the novelty of 
ilis situation. Mrs. Bird, observing his pallid look, placed 
^ on a seat, and propped him up with shawls and cushions, 
^Dftaking him as comfortable as possible. 

The train had not long started, when the conductor came 
tiirough to inspect the tickets, and quite started with surprise 
at seeing Charlie stretched at full length upon the velvet 
enshion. ** What are you doing here P " exclaimed he, at the 
Bame time shaking him roughly, to arouse him from the 
flight slumber into which he had fallen. " Come, get up : 
you must go out of this." 

** What do you mean by such conduct P " asked Mrs. Bird, 
jFcry much surprised. " Don't wake him ; I've got his ticket ; 
Hie child is siqk." 

" I don't care whether he's sick or well — ^he can't ride in 
^Itere. We don't allow niggers to ride in this car, no how 
you can fix it — so come, youngster," said he, gruffly, to the 
now aroused boy, "you must travel out of this. 

"He shall do no such thing," replied Mrs. Bird, in a 
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decided tone ; " IVe paid full price for his ticket, and h 
shall ride here ; you nave no legal right to eject him." 

** IVe got no time to jaw about rights, legal or illegal— «] 
I care to Icnow is, that I ve my orders not to let niggers rid 
in these cars, and I expect to obey, so you see there is no ua 
to make any fuss about it." 

"Charlie," said Mrs. Bird, "sit here;" and she mora 
aside, so as to seat him between herself and the windoi 

Now," said she, ** move him if you think best." 
1*11 tell you what it is, old woman," doggedly remarlu 
the conductor : " you can't play that game with me. iS 
made up my mind that no more niggers shall ride in this cai 
and 1*11 have him out of here, cost what it may.'* 

The passengers now began to cluster around the contendin 
parties, and to take sides in the controversy. In the end, tli 
conductor stopped the train, and called in one or two of it 
Irish brake-men to assist him, if necessary, in enforcing hi 
orders. 

" You had better let the boy go into the negro car, madam^ 
said one of the gentlemen, respectfully ; "it is perfect] 
useless to contend with these rumans. 1 saw a coloured ma 
ejected from here last week, and severely injured ; and, i 
the present state of public feeling, if anything happened 1 
you or the child, you would be entirely without redrea 
The directors of this railroad control the State ; and thd 
is no such thing as justice to be obtained in any of the Stal 
courts in a matter in which they are concerned. If you Wi 
accept of my arm, I will accompany you to the other car—: 
you will not permit the child to go there alone, you had bettc 
go quietly with him.** 

"Oh, what is the use of so much talk about itP Wh 
don't you hustle the old thing out,** remarked a bystandei 
the respectability pf whose appearance contrasted broad! 
with his manners ; " she is some crack-brained Abolitionia 
Making so much fuss about a. little nigger ! Let her go int 
the nigger car — she'll be more at home there.** 

Mrs. Bird, seeing the uselessness of contention, accepte 
the proffered escort of the gentleman before mentioned, an 
was followed out of the cars by the conductor and his blaol 

fuard assistants, all of them highly elated by the victory tbe 
ad won over a defenceless old woman and a feeble little boj 
Mrs. Bird shrank back, as they opened the door of the ci 
that had been set apart for coloured persons, and such objei 
tionable whites as were not admitted to the first-class can 
** Oh, what a wretched place ! *' she exclaimed, as she su 
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▼eyed the rough pine timbers and dirty floor ; " I would not 
force a dog to ride in such a filthy place." 

" Oh, don*t stay here, ma'am ; never mind me — I shall get 
on by myself well enough, I dare say," said Charlie; " it is 
too nasty a place for you to stay in." 

"No, my child," she replied; "I'll remain with you. I 
eoold not think ofpermitting you to be alone in your present 
ttate of health, i declare," she continued, " it s enough to 
make any one an Abolitionist, or anything else of the land, 
to see how inoffensive coloured people are treated ! " 

That evening they went on board the steamer that was to 
oonrey them to Warmouth, where they arrived very early the 
foUowii)!^ morning. 

^ Charlie was charmed with the appearance of the pretty 
little town, as they rode through it in Mrs. Bird's carriage, 
which awaited them at the lanmng. At the door of her resi- 
dence they were met by two cherry-faced maids, who seemed 
highly delighted at the arrival of their mistress. 

"Now, Charlie," said Mrs. Bird, as she sal down in her 
I arse arm-chair, and looked round her snug little parlour 
witti an air of great satisfaction — "now we are at home, 
and you must try and make yourself as happy as possible. 
Betsey," said she, turning to one of the women, " here is a 
nice little fellow, whom I have brought with me to remain 
dnring the summer, of whom I want you to take the best 
caare; for," continued she, looking at him compassionately, 
''the poor child has had the misfortune to break his arm 
feoently, and he has not been strong since. The phy- 
ncian thought the country would be the best place for nim, 
and so I've Drought him here to stay with us. Tell Beuben 
bo carry his trunk into the little maple chamber, and by-and« 
bf , after I have rested, I will take a walk over the place 
inth him." 

" Here are two letters for you," said Betsey, taking them 
from the mantelpiece, and handing them to her mistress. 

Mrs. Bird opened one, of which she read a part, and then 
laid it down, as being apparently of no importance. The 
o&er, however, seemed to have a great effect upon her, as 
ihe exclaimed, hurriedly, " Tell Eeuoen not to unharness the 
Iforses — ^I must go to JFrancisville immediately — dear Mrs. 
Sinton is very ill, and not expected to recover. You must 
take good care of Charlie until I return. If I do not come 
back to-night, you will know that she is worse, and that I 
un compefled to remain there ; " and, on the carriage being 
tironffht to the door, she departed in ha&lQ to "mSXtWE: i\&. 
friend* 
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CHAPTEE XL 

-.11 

The New Home. ■ . ■' 

* 

a 

When Mrs. Garie embarked, she entertained the idea Mi 
prevalent among fresh-water sailors, that she was to be a» 
exception to the rule of Father Neptune, in accordance wiA 
whicn all who intrude for the first time upon his domain ace 
compelled to pay tribute to his greatness, and humbly \)0% 
in acknowledgment of his power. 

Mrs. Garie had determined not to be sea-sick xrfon any 
account whatever, being fully persuaded she could brave thir 
ocean with impunity, and was, accordingly, very brisk audi 
blithe-looking, as sne walked up and down upon the deck of 
the vessel. In the course of a few hours they sailed out of the 
harbour, and were soon in the open sea. She began to find 
out how mistaken she had been, as unmistakable symptomf 
convinced her of the vanity of all human calculations. " Why, 
you are not going to be ill, Em, after all your valiant dedi^ 
rations!" exclaimed Mr. Garie, supporting her unsteady stepi^ 
as they paced to and fro. 

" On, no, no ! " said she, in a firm tone ; " I don't intend 
to give up to any such nonsense. I believe that people oan 
keep up if they ^. I do feel a little fatigued ana nervous } 
it's caused, no doubt, by the long drive of this morning— 
although I think it singular that a drive should affect me in 
this manner." Thus speaking, she sat down by the bulwarks 
of the vessel, and a despairing look gradually crept over her 
face. At last she suddenly rose, to look at the water, as we 
may imagine. The effect of her scrutiny, however, was, that 
she asked feebly to be assisted to her state-room, where ^e 
remained until their arrival in the harbour of New York. 

The children suffered only for a short time, and as their 
father escaped entirely, he was able to watch that thev got 
into no mischief. They were both great favourites with the 
captain and steward, and, between the two, were so stuffed 
and crammed with sweets as to place their health in consi* 
derable jeopardy. 

It was a delightful morning when they sailed into the 
harbour of Ne^York. The waters were dancing and rip- 
pling in the morning sun, and the gaily-painted ferry-boats 
were skinmiing swiftly across its sunace in their trips to and 
^om the city, which was just awaking to its daily life of 
bastliDg toJL 
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" What an immense city it is ! " said Mrs* Garie — " how 
full of life and bustle ! Why there are more ships at one 
pier here than there are in the whole port of Savannah ! " 

** Yes, dear," rejoined her husband ; " and what is more, 
there always will be. Our folks in Greorgia are not waked up 
jet ; and when they do arouse themselves from their slumber, 
it will be too late. But we don't see half the shipping from 
kire— this is oiJy one side of the city — there is much more 
«K Idle other. Look over there," continued he, pointing to 
fhmej city, — " that is where we take the cars for Philaael- 
pkia; and if we get up to dock in three or four hours, we 
aiiall be in time for the mid-day train." 

In less time than they anticipated they were alongside the 
wharf; the trunks were brought up, and all things for present 
we were safely packed together and despatched, under the 
steward's care, to the office of the railroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garie, after bidding good-bye to the captain, 
^owed with the children, who were thrown into a great 
state of excitement by the noise and bustle of the crowded 
liioroughfare. 

'' How this whirl and confusion distracts me," said Mrs. 
G«rie, looking out of the carriage- window. '* I hope Phila- 
delphia is not as noisy a place as this." 

** Oh, no," replied Mr. Garie ; " it is one of the most quiet 
and clean cities in the world, whilst this is the noisiest and 
dirtiest. I always hurry out of New York ; it is to me such 
i^disagreeable place, with its extortionate hackmen and filthy 
stiPeets. 

On arriving at the little steamer in which they crossed the 
Unrry, they found it about to start, and therefore had to hurry 
on board with all possible speed. 

Under the circumstances, the hackman felt that it would 
be flying in the face of Providence if he did not extort a large 
fare, and he tiberefore charged an extravagant price. Mr. Garie 
paid him, as he had no time to parley, and barely succeeded 
in slipping a douceur into the steward's hand, when the boat 
poshea on from the pier. 

In a few moments they had crossed the river, and were 
toon comfortably seated in the cars whirling over the track to 
Bhiladelphia. 

As the conductor came through to examine the tickets, he 
paused for a moment before Mrs. Garie and the children. 
Ashe passed on, his assistant inquired, "Isn't thataniggerP" 

" Yes, a half-white one," was the reply. 

"Why don't you order her out, thenr — she has no busineaa 
to ride in here," continued the first speaker. 
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" I guess we had better let her alone/' suggested th^ oon- 
duetor, " particularly as no one has complained ; and there 
might be a row if she turned out to be the nurse to those 
children. The whole party are Southerners, that's clear ; and 
these Southerners are mighty touchy about their niggen 
sometimes, and kick and cut like the devil about them. . I 
guess we had better let her alone, unless some one oomplaias 
about her being there." 

As they drove through the streets of Philadelphia on the 
way to their new home, Mrs. Grarie gave vent to many 
expressions of delight at the appearance of the city. " 0£^ 
what a sweet place ! everything is so bright and fresh-look- 
ing ; why the pavement and doorsteps look as if they were 
cleaned twice a day. Just look at that house, how spotless - 
it is ; I hope ours resembles that. Ours is a new house, is 
it not ? " sne inquired. 

" Not entirely ; it has been occupied before, but only for a 
short time, I believe," was her husband's reply. 

It had grown quite dark by the time thev arrived at Win- 
ter-street, where Caddy had been anxiously holding watch 
and ward in company with the servants who had been pro- 
cured for them. A bright light was burning in the entry as 
the coachman stopped at the door. 

'' This is 'No. 27," said he, opening the door of the carriage, 
" shall I ring P " 

'* Yes, do," replied Mr. Garie ; but whilst he was endea- 
vouring to open the gate of the little garden in front, Caddy, 
who had heard the carriage stop, bounded out to welcome 
them. " This is Mr. Garie, I suppose," said she, as he 
alighted, 

" Yes, I am ; and you, I suppose, are the daughter of Mr. 
Ellis P" 

" Yes, sir ; I'm sorry mother is not here to welcome j<m; 
she was here until ver^ late last night expecting your arrival, 
and was here again this morning," said Caddy, taking at the 
same time one of the little carpet bags. " Give me Sie little 
girl, I can take care of her too," she continued ; and with 
httle Em on one arm and the carpet bag on the other, she led 
the way into the house. 

'' We did not make up any fire," said she, " the weather is 
very warm to us. I don't know how it may feel to you, 
though." 

" It is a little chillv," replied Mrs. Garie, as she sat. 
down upon the sofa, and looked round the room with a smile 
of pleasure, and added, *' All this place wants, to make it the 
most bewitching of rooms, is a litUe fire*" 
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Gaddj hurried the new servants from place to place re- 
morselessly, and set them to prepare the table and get the 
things ready for tea. She waylaid a |)arhr of labourers, who 
chanced to be coming that way, and hired them to carry all 
the luggage upstairs — ^had the desired fire made — ^mixed up 
some corn-bread, and had tea on the table in a twinkling. 
They all ate very heartily, and Caddy was greatly praised for 
her activity. 

"You are quite a housekeeper," said Mrs. Garie to Caddy. 
« Do you like it P " 

"Oh, yes," she replied. "I see to the house at home 
almost entirely ; mother and Esther are so much engaged in 
sewing, that they are glad enough to leave it in my hands, 
and I*d much rather do that than sew." 

" I hope," said Mrs. Garie, " that your mother will permit 
you to remain with us until we get entirely settled." 

" I know she will," confidently replied Caddy. " She will 
be up here in the morning. She will know you have arrived 
by my not having gone home this evening." 

The children had now fallen asleep with their heads in close 
proximity to their plates, and Mrs. Gtirie declared that she 
felt very much fatigued and slightly indisposed, and thought 
the sooner she retired the better it would be for her. one 
accordingly went up to the room, which she had already seen 
and greatly admired, and was soon in the land of dreams. 

As is always the case on such occasions, the children's 
night-dresses could not be found. Clarence was put to bed 
in one of his father's shirts, in which he was almost lost, and 
little £m was temporarily accommodated with a calico short 
^own of Caddy's, and, in default of a nightcap, had her head 
tied up in a Madras handkerchief, which gave her, when her 
back was turned, very much the air of an old Creole who had 
been by some mysterious means deprived of her due growth. 

The next morning Mrs. Garie was so much indisposed as 
to be unable to rise, and took her breakfast in bed. Her 
husband hacl finished his meal, and was sitting in the parlour, 
when he observed a middle-aged coloured lidy commg into 
the garden. 

"took, Caddy," cried he, "isn't this your mother?" 

" Oh, yes, that is she," replied Caddy, and ran and opened 
the door, exclaiming, " Oh, mother, they're come ; " and as 
she spoke, Mr. Garie came into the entry and shook hands 
heartily with her. 

" I'm so much indebted to you," said he, " for arranging 
everything so nicely for us— there is not a thing ^^e "^^xxL^ 
wish to alter." 
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" I am very 0ad you are pleased ; we did our best in 
it comfortable," was her reply. 

" And you succeeded beyond our expectation ; but d 
up/' continued he, *' Emily will be delighted to see yoi 
is quite unwell this morning ; has not even g^ot up yet ; 
leading the way upstairs, he ushered Mrs. Ellis into tl 
room. 

" Why, can this be you P " said she, surveying Emil 
surprise and pleasure. " If I had met you anywhere, I 
never have known you. How you have altered ! Yo 
not so tall as my Caddy when I saw you last ; and here 3 
with two children — and pretty little things they are 
said she, kissing little Em, who was seated on tl 
with her brother, and sharing with him the remains 
mother's chocolate. 

"And you look much younger that I expected to sec 
replied Mrs. Grarie. " Draw a chair up to the bed, anc 
have a talk about old times. You must excuse m^ 
down ; I don't intend to get up to-day ; I feel quite 
posed." 

Mrs. Ellis took off her bonnet, and prepared for 
chat ; whilst Mr. Garie, looking at his watcn, declared 
getting late, and started for down town, where he 
^ansact some business. 

" You can scarcely think, Ellen, how much I feel in 
to YOU for all you have done for us ; and we are so dis 
to hear about Charlie's accident. You must have had : 
deal of trouble." 

" Oh, no, none to speak of— and had it been ever so 
I should have been just aspleased to have done it ; I 
glad you were coming. What did put it in your h( 
come here to live P " continued Mrs. Ellis. 

" Oh, cousin George Winston praised the placed so 1 
and you know how disagreeable Georgia is to live in 
mind was never at rest there respecting these," sa: 
pointing to the children ; " so that I fairlv teased Gai 
it. Did you recognize George P " 

"No, 1 didn't remember much about him. I shoulc 
have taken him for a coloured man ; had I met him 
street, I should have supposed him to be a wealth} 
Southerner, What a gentleman he is in his appearai 
manners," said Mrs. Ellis. 

" Yes, he is all that — my husband thinks there is 
like him. But we won't talk about him now ; I want 
tell me all about yourself and family, and then I'll U 
ereiytbing reapeetrng my own forluueB " 'H.et^u.^u 
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long narratives from both parties, which occnpied the greater 
part of the morning. 

Mr. Garie, on leav ing the honse, slowly wended his way to 
tbe residence of Mr. Walters. As he passed into the lower 
piurt of the city, his attention was arrested by the number of 
DOlonred children he saw skipping merrily along with their 
Iwgs of books on their arms. 

"This," said he to himself, "don't much resemble 
fiteorgia."* 

After walking some distance he took out a card, and read, 
257, Easton-street ; and on inquiry found himself in the very 
street. He proceeded to inspect the numbers, and was quite 
perplexed by their confusion and irregularity. 

A coloured boy happening to pass at the time, he asked 
him : "Which way do the numbers run, my little man? " 

The boy looked up waggishly, and replied : " They don't 
mn at all ; they are permanently affixed to each door." 

" But," said Mr. G-arie, half^proYoked, yet compelled to 
tmile at the boy's pompous wit, "you know what I mean ; 
I cannot find the number I wish ; the street is not correctly 
numbered." 

The street is not numbered at all," rejoined the boy, 
''but the houses are," and he skipped lightly away. 

Mr. Garie was finally set right about tne numbers, and 
found himself at length before the door of Mr. Walters's 
house. " Quite a handsome residence," said he, as he sur- 
veyed the stately house, with its spotless marble steps and 
ahming silver door-plate. 

On ringing, his summons was quickly answered by a well- 
dressed servant, who informed hun that Mr. Walters was at 
home, and ushered him into the parlour. The elegance of 
the room took Mr. Garie completely by surprise, as its furni- 
ture indicated not only great wealth, but cultivated taste and 
refined habits. The richly-papered walls were adorned by 
paintings from the hands of well-known foreign and native 
artists. Eich vases and well-executed bronzes were placed 
in the most favourable situations in the apartment; the 
elegantly-carved walnut table was covered with those charm- 
ing little bijoux which the French only are capable of con- 
ceiving, and which are only at the command of such pur- 
chasers as are possessed of more money than they otherwise 
can conveniently spend. 

Mr. Garie threw himself into a luxuriously-cushioned 
chair, and was soon so absorbed in contemplating the likeness 

^Ttlaa penal offence in GeorgiA to teach coloxred. 0[^<3iX^'^ ^^ t«»^ 
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of a negro o£&cer which hung opposite, that he did not hear 
the soft tread of Mr. Walters as he entered the room. The 
latter, stepping slowly forward, caught the eye of Mr. Garie, 
who started up, astonished at the commanding figure before 
him. 

" Mr. Garie, I presume P " said Mr. Walters. 

"Tes/* he replied, and added, as he extended his hand; 
" I haye the pleasure ©f addressing Mr. Walters, I suppose P " 

Mr. Walters bowed low as he accepted the proflferea hand, 
and courteously requested his visitor to be seated. 

As Mr. Gane resumed his seat, he could not repress a look 
of surprise, which Mr. Walters apparently perceived, for a 
smile slightly curled his lip as he also took a seat opposite 
his visitor. 

]{[r. Walters was above six feet in height, and exceedinglv 
well-proportioned; of jet-black comp&xion, and smooth 
glossy skin. His head was covered with a quantity of 
woolly hair, which was combed back from a broad but 
not very high forehead. His eyes were ^mall, black, and 

1>iercing, and set deep in his head. His aquiline nose, thhi 
ips, and broad chin, were the very reverse of African in their 
snape, and gave his face a very singular appearance. In 
repose, his countenance was severe in its expression ; but 
when engaged in agreeable conversation, the thin sarcastic- 
looking lips would part, displaying a set of dazzlingly white 
teeth, ana the small black eyes would sparkle with anima- 
tion. The neatness and care with which he was dressed 
added to the attractiveness of his appearance. His linen 
was the perfection of whiteness, and his snowy vest lost 
nothing by its contact therewith. A long black frock coat, 
black pants, and highly-polished boots, completed his attire. 

" I hope," said he, " your house suits vou ; it is one of my 
own, and has never been rented except K>r a short time to a 
careful tenant, who was waiting for his own house to be 
finished, I think you will find it comfortable." 

" Oh, perfectly so, I am quite sure. I must thank you for 
the prompt manner in whicn you have arranged everything 
for us. It seems more like coming to an old home than to a 
new residence," replied Mr. Garie. 

" I am delightea to hear you say so," said Mr. Walters. 
" I shall be most happy to dall and pay my respects to Mrs. 
Garie when agreeable to her. Depend upon it, we will do all, 
in our power to make our quiet city pleasant to you both." 

Mr. Garie thanked him, and aiter some. further convert, 
jsation^ rose to depart. 
As he waa leavmg the room* lie Bto^^ii^edbeto^ ihd v^iotor^ 
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iucli liad 80 engaged his attention, when Mr. Walters 

itered. 

** So you, too, are attracted by that picture," said Mr. 

^alters, with a smile. ** All white men look at it with interest. 

black man in the imiform of a general ofSicer is something 

unusual that they cannot pass it with a glance." 

"It is, indeed, rather a novelty," replied Mr. Garie, 

particularly to a person from my part of the country. Who 

itP" 

"That is Toussaint TOuverture," replied Mr. Walters; 

and I have every reason to beheve it to be a correct like- 

»8. It was presented to an American merchant by Tous- 

int himself-— a present in return for some kindness shown 

m. This merchant's son, not having the regard for the 

cture that his father entertained for it, sold it to me. 

liJat," continued Mr. Walters, ** looks like a man of intel- 

rence. It is entirely different from any likeness I ever saw 

him. The porlsraits generally represent him as a monkey- 

i^dperson, with a handkerchief al)out his head." 

" This," said Mr. Grarie, " gives me an idea of the man 

at accords with his actions." 

Thus speaking, he continued looking at the picture for a 

.ort time, and then took his departure, after requesting 

X. Walters to caU upon him at an early opportunity. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

■ Mr. Garie*s Neiglibour. 

Wb must now introduce our readers into the back parlour 
' tiie house belonging to Mr. Garie's next-door neighbour, 
T. Thomas Stevens. 

We £nd this gentleman standing at a vrindow that oyer- 
oked his garden, enjoying a fragrant Havannah. His ap- 
»arance was not by any means ))repo8sessing ; he was rather 
)Ove than below the middle height, with round shoulders, 
kd long, thin arms, finished off by disa^eable-looking 
inds. His head was bald on the top, and the thin greyish- 
id hair, that grew more thickly about his ears, was coaxed 
> to that quarter, where an attempt had been made to effect 
ich a union between the cords of the hair from each side as 
lould cover the place in question. 
The object, however, remained uaaccom'^'\^<&^) «& ^^ 
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hair was either very obstinate and would not be induced to 
lie as desired, or from extreme modesty objected to such vx 
elevated position, and, in consequence, stopped half-way, afttf 
undecided whether to lie flat or remain erect, producing tb 
e£fect that would have been presented had he been decorsW 
with a pair of horns. His baldness might have given an 
of benevolence to his face, but for the shaggy eyebrows 
over-shadowed his cunning-looking grey eyes. His chee] 
bones were high, and the cadaverous skin was so tig] 
drawn across them, as to give it a very parchment-like api 
ance. Around his thin compressed lips there was a contmuil 
nervous twitching, that added greatly to the sinister aspMt 
of his face. 

On the whole, he was a person from whom you wonld 
instinctively shrink ; and had he been president or director 
of a bank in which you had money deposited, his general 
aspect w6uld not have given you additional confldence in thie 
stable character or just administration of its affairs. 

Mr. George Stevens was a pettifogging attorney, wli» 
derived a tolerable income from a rather disreputable legal 
practice picked up among the courts that held tneir sessionf 
m the various halls of the State-house. He was known in the 

Erofession as Slippery George, from the easy manner in which 
e glided out of scrapes that would have been fatal to tiba 
reputation of any other lawyer. Did a man break into a 
house, and escape without being actually caught on the spot 
with the goods in his possession, Stevens was always able to 
prove an alibi by a long array of witnesses. In fact, he wai 
considered by the swell gentry of the city as their especial 
friend and protector, and by the members of the bar generaDj 
as anything but an ornament to the profession. 

He had had rather a fatiguing day's labour, and on the 
evening of which we write, was indulging in his usual cigar, 
and amusing himself at the same time by observing the 
gambols of Clarence and little Em, who were enjoying a romp 
in their father's garden. 

" Come here, Jule," said he, " and look at our new neigh* 
hour's children — rather pretty, ain't they P " 

He was joined by a diminutive red-faced woman, with hair 
and eyes very much like his own, and a face that wore a 
peevish, pinched expression. 

** Eather good-looking," she replied, after observing them 
for a few minutes, and then added, " Have you seen thflir 
parents P " 

" No, not yet," was the reply. ** I met Walters in the 
street this morning, who informed me they are from tlio 
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South, and very rich ; we must try and cultivate them — ask 
the children in to play with ours, and strike up an inti- 
Biscy in that way, the rest will follow naturally, you know. 
fir the wa^, Jule," continued he, " how I hate that nisger 
Walters, with his grand airs. I wanted some money ofmm 
fhis other day on rather ticklish securities for a client of mine, 
and the black wretch kept me standing in his hall for at least 
fire minutes, and then refused me, with some not very com- 
l^imentary remarks upon my assurance in offering him such 
securities. It made me so mad I could have choked him — it 
is bad enough to be treated with hautewr by a white man, but 
contempt irom a nigger is almost unendurable." 

" Why didn't you resent it in some way P I never would 
liave submitted to anything of the kind from him," inter- 
mpted Mrs. Stevens. 

" Oh, I don't dare to just now ; I have to be as mild as 
milk with him. You forget about the mortgage ; don't you 
know he has me in a tight place there, and I don't see how 
to get out of it either. If I am called Slippery George, I tell 
you what, Jule, there's not a better man of business in the 
whole of Philadelphia than that same Walters, nigger as he 
18 ; and no one o£^nds him without paying dear for it in some 
way or other. I'll tell you something he did last week. He 
irent up to Trenton on business, and at the hotel they refused 
to give him dinner because of his colour, and told nim they 
did not permit niggers to eat at their tables. What does he 
do but buy the house over the landlord's head. The lease 
iiad just expired, and the landlord was anxious to negotiate 
another; he was also making some arrangements with his 
creditors, which could not be effected imless he was enabled 
to renew the lease of the premises he occupied. On learning 
that the house had been sold, he came down to the city to 
n^otiate with the new owner, and to his astonishment found 
him to be the very man he had refused a meal to the week 
before. Blunt happened to be in Walters's oflSice at the time 
the fellow called. Walters, he says, drew himself up to his 
full height, and looked like an ebony statue. 

" Sir," said he, * I came to your house and asked for a 
meal, for which I was able to pay ; you not only refused it 
to me, but heaped upon me words such as fall only from 
the lips of blackguards. You refuse to have me in your 
house — I object to have you in mine : you will, there- 
fore, quit the premises immediately.' The fellow sneaked 
out quite crestfallen, and his creditors have broken him up 
completely. 

"1 tell you what; Jule, if I was a bVadt" eoTiNAXWA^ \kft» 
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" living in a country like this, I'd sacrifice conscience and 
everything else to the acquisition of wealth." 

As he concluded, he turned from the window and sat down 
by a small table, upon which a lighted lamp had been placed^ 
and where a few law papers were awaiting a perusal. 

A Httle boy and girl were sitting opposite to him. The boy 
was playing with a^small fly-trap, wherein he had alreadj 
imprisoned a vast number of buzzing sufferers. In appeaiv 
ance he bore a close resemblance to his father ; he had the 
same red hair and sallow complexion, but his grey eyes had 
a dull leaden hue. 

" Do let them go, George, do ! " said the little girl, in a 
pleading tone. " x oull kill them, shut up there." 

" I don't care if I do," replied he, doggedly ; " I can catch 
more — ^look here;" and as he spoke he permitted a few of 
the imprisoned insects to creep partly out, and then brought 
the lid down upon them with a force that completely demo- 
lished them. 

The little girl shuddered at this wanton exhibition of 
cruelty, and offered him a paper of candy if he would liberate 
his prisoners, which he did rather reluctantly, but promising 
himself to replenish the box at the first opportunity. 

" Ah ! " said he, in a tone of exultation, " father took me 
with him to the jail to-day, and I saw all the people locked 
up. I mean to be ajailer some of these days. Wouldn't yoa 
like to keep a jail, Liz P " continued he, his leaden eyes re- 
ceiving a shght accession of brightness at the idea. 

" On, no ! " replied she ; " i would let all the people go, if 
I kept the jail." 

A more complete contrast than this little girl presented to 
her parents and brother, cannot be imagined. She had very 
dark chestnut hair, and mild blue eyes, and a round, full face, 
which, in expression, was sweetness itself. She was about 
six years old, and her brother's junior by an equal number of 
years. 

Her mother loved her, but thought her tame and spiritless 
in her disposition ; and her father cherished as much affection 
for her as he was capable of feeling for any one but himself. 

Mrs. Stevens, however, doted on their eldest hope, who 
was as disagreeable as a thoroughly spoiled and naturally 
evil-disposed boy could be. 

As tne evenings had now become quite warm, Mr. Gkrie 

frequently took a chair and enjoyed his evening cigar upon 

the door-step of his house ; and as Mr. Stevens thought his 

steps equally suited to this purpose, it was very natiural he 

should resort there with the same object. 
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Mr. Steyens found no diiHcnlty in freqnentlv brinpriog 
bout short neighbourly conversations with Mr. &arie. The 
ttie folk, taking their cue from their parents, soon became 
itimate, and ran in and out of each other's houses in the 
loet familiar manner possible. Lizzy Stevens and little Em 
>ined hearts immediately, and their intimacy had already 
een cemented by frequent consultations on the various 
ilments wherewith they supposed their dolls afflicted. 

Clarence got on only tolerably with George Stevens ; he en- 
artained for him that deference that one boy always has for 
nother who is his superior in any boyish pastime ; but there 
ras little affection lost between them — ^they cared very little 
3r each other's society. 

Mrs. Garie, since her arrival, had been much confined to 
er room, in consequence of her protracted indisposition. 
Irs. Stevens had several times intunated to Mr. Garie her 
itention of paying his wife a visit ; but never having re- 
aived any very decided encouragement, she had not pressed 
16 matter, though her curiosity was aroused, and she was 
esirous of seeing what kind of person Mrs. Garie could be. 

Her son George in his visits had never been permitted 
irther than the &ont parlour ; and all the information that 
3uld be drawn from little Lizzy, who was frequently in 
Irs. Garie's bedroom, was that " she was a pretty lady, with 
reat large eyes." 

One evening, when Mr. QrwciQ was occupying his accus- 
>med seat, he was accosted from the other side by Mrs. 
tevens, who, as usual, was very particular in her inquiries 
fter the state of his wife's health ; and on learning that she 
'as so much improved as to be down-stairs, suggested that, 
erhaps, she would be willing to receive her. 

" No doubt she will," rejoined Mr. Gturie ; and he imme- 
iately entered the house to announce the intended visit. 
lie lamps were not lighted when Mrs. Stevens was intro- 
nced, and faces could not, therefore, be clearly distinguished. 

" My dear," said Mr. Garie, " this is our neighbour, Mrs. 
•tevens." 

"Will you excuse me for not rising P" said Mrs. Garie, 
rtending her hand to her visitor. " I have been quite ill, 
r I should have been most happy to have received you 
efore. My little folks are in your house a great deaf— I 
ope you do not find them troublesome." 
. " Oh, by no means ! I quite dote on your little Emily, she 
t such a sweet child — so very afiectionate. It is a great 
3mfort to have such a child near for my own to ««&0^\"&.\ft"?iSSiQ. 
"ihejr hare got qiiite intimate, as I liope "^e lOOTi ^iq^\si^«^ 

H 
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Mrs. Grarie thanked licr for tho kindness implied in the 
wish, and said she trusted they should be so. 

" And how do you like your house P " asked Mrs. Steyens ; 
"it is on the same plan as ours, and we find ourg vocy 
convenient. They both formerly belonged to Walters ; my 
husband purchased of him. Do you intend to buy P " 

" It is very probable we shall, if we continue to like Philft- 
delphia," answered Mr. Gurie. 

" I'm delighted to hear that," rejoined she — " very glad, 
indeed. It quite relieves my mind about one thing : ew 
since Mr. Stevens purchased our house we have been tor- 
mented with tho suspicion that Walters would put a family 
of niggers in this ; and if there is one thing in this world I 
detest more than another, it is coloured people, I think." 

Mr. Garie here interrupted her by making some renuzk 
quite foreign to the subject, with the intention, no doubt, of 
drawing her off this topic. The attempt was, howeyer, an 
utter failure, for she continued — " I think all those that aze 
not slaves ought to be sent out of tho country back to Africa, 
where they belong: they are, without exception, the most 
ignorant, idle, miserable set I ever saw." 

" I think," said Mr. Garie, " I can show you at least one 
exception, and that too without much trouble. Sar^" he 
cried, " bring me a light." 

" Oh," said Mrs. Stevens, " I suppose you refer to Wal- 
ters — it is true he is an exception ; but he is the only coloured 
person I ever saw that could make the least pretension to 
anything hke refinement or respectability." 

" Let me show you another," said Mr. Garie, as he tock 
tho lamp from the servant and placed it upon the table near 
his wife. 

As the light fell on her face, their visitor saw that she 
belonged to the very class that she had been abusing in stuh 
unmeasured terms, and so petrified was she with confusion at 
the faux pas she had committed, that she was entirely unable 
to improvise the slightest apology. 

Mrs. Garie, who had been reclining on the lounge, partially 
raised herself and gave Mrs. Stevens a withering look. "1 
presume, madam," said she, in a hurried and agitated tone, 
** that you are very ignorant of the people upon whom yott 
have just been heaping such unmerited abuse, and theremm 
I shall not think so hardly of you as I should, did I deem 
your language dictated by pure hatred ; but, be its origin 
what it may, it is quite evident that our farther acquaintanoe 
could be productive of no pleasure to either of us — ^you will, 
therefore, pormxt me," contimied akc, xWvw^ \N\\k ^oat dig- 
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nity, ^to wish you good evening ; " and thus speaking, she 
left the room. 

Mrs. Stevens was completely demolished by this unex- 
" pected dSnouement of her long-meditated visit, and could only 
leebly remark to Mr. Garie that it was getting late, and she 
would go; and rising, she suffered herself to be politely 
bowed out of the house. In her intense anxiety to relate to 
ker husband the scene which had just occurred, she could 
not take time to go round and through the gate, but leaped 
hghtly over the low fence that divided the gardens, and 
rushed precipitately into the presence of her husband. 

" Good heavens ! George, what do you think P " she ex- 
claimed ; " I've had such a surprise ! " 

" I should think that you had, judging from appearances," 
veplied be. " Why, your eyes are almost starting out of your 
&ead ! What on earth has happened P " he asked, as he took 
the shade off the lamp to get a better view of his amiable 
partner. 

" You would not guess in a year," she rejoined ; " I never 
would have dreamed it — ^I never was so struck in my life ! " 

** Struck with what ? Do talk sensibly, Jule, and say what 
all this is about," interrupted her husband, in an impatient 
manner. " Come, out with it — what has happened ? " 

" Why, would you have thought it," said she ; " Mrs. 
Garie is a nigger woman — a real nigger— she would be known 
as such anywhere ? " 

It was now Mr. Stevens's turn to be surprised. " Why, 
Jule," he exclaimed, " you astonish me ! Come, now, you're 
joking — ^you don't mean a real black nigger P " 

" On, no, not jet black — ^but she's dark enough. She is as 
dark as that Sarah we employed as cook some time ago." 

" You don't say so ! Wonders will never cease — and he 
such a gentleman, too 1 " resumed her husband. 

" Yes ; and it's completely sickening," continued Mrs. 
Stevens, " to see them together ; he calls her my dear, and 
is as tender and affectionate to her as if she was a Circassian 
—and she nothing but a nigger — faugh ! it's disgusting." 

Little Clarence had been standing near, unnoticed by either 
of them during this conversation, and they were therefore 
greatly surprised when he exclaimed, with a burst of tears, 
" My mother is not a nigger any more than you are ! How 
dare you call her such a bad name P I'll tell my father ! " 

Mr. Stevens gave a low whistle, and looking at his wife, 
pointed to the door. Mrs. Stevens laid her hand oti tVv^ 
ihoulder of Clarence, and led him to the doox, ^ai^Ss^?,* ^>» ^"^ 
did BO, '*l>Qn^ come in here any more— 1 doii*t. "ssS!^ "^ovsl V> 

H 2 
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come into my house ; ** and then closing it, retomed t< 
husband. 

" You know, George," said she, "that I went in to pa] 
a short visit. I hadn't the remotest idea that she was a cok 
woman, and I commenced giving my opinion respecting nil 
very freely, when suddemy her husoand called for al 
and I then saw to whom I had been talking. You may 
gine my astonishment — I was completely dumb— and it n 
have done you good to have seen the air with which ebt 
the room, after as good as telling me to leave the house. 

" Well,** said Mr, Stevens, " this is what may be 8 
termed an unexpected event. But, Jule,** he contii 
" you had better pack these young folks off to bed, and 
you can tell me the rest of it.** 

Clarence stood for some time on the steps of the I 
from which he had been so unkindly ejected, with his 
heart swelling with indignation. He had often hear^ 
term nigger used in its reproachful sense, but never b 
had it been applied to him or his, at least in his presenof 
was the first blow the child received from the prejudice n 
relentless hand was destined to crush him in after-years, 

It was his custom, when any little grief pressed upa 
childish heart, to go and pour out his troubles on the b 
of his mother ; but he instinctively shrunk from con£ 
this to her ; for, child as he was, he knew it would ] 
her very unhappy. He therefore gently stole into 
house, crept quietly up to his room, lay down, and 80 
himself to sleep. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

Hopes consummated. 

To Emily Winston we have always accorded the tit 
Mrs. Garie ; whilst, in reality, she had no legal claim 
whatever. 

Previous to their emigration from Georgia, Mr. Garie 
on one or two occasions, attempted, but without succei 
make her legally his wife. 

He ascertained that, even if he could have foni 

clergyman willing to expose himself to persecutiofl 

marrying them, the ceremony itself would have no ! 

freight, as a marriage between a white and a mulatto wai 

recognized as valid by the laws oi tV"B «.\;8^\ft •, wvd he 
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lerefore, been compelled to dismiss the matter from his 
lind, until an opportunity should offer for the accomplish- 
lent of their wishes. 

K*ow, however, that they had removed to the north, where 
jey would have no legal difficulties to encounter, he deter- 
Sned to put his former intention into execution. Although 
iWdly had always maintained a studied silence on the subject, 
p knew that it was the darling wish of her heart to be legally 
oited to him ; so he imhesitatingly proceeded to arrange 
latters for the consummation of what ne felt assured would 
romote the happiness of both. He therefore wrote to Dr. 
laokly, a distinguished clergyman of the city, requesting 
im to perform the ceremony, and received from him an 
isiirance that he would be present at the appointed time. 
Matters having progressed thus far, he thought it time to 
(form Emily of what he had done. On the evening suc- 
»edmg the receipt of an answer from the Rev. Dr. Blackly — 
ler the children had been sent to bed — he called her to him, 
id, taking her hand, sat down beside her on the sofa. 
** Emily," said he, as he drew her closer to him, "my 
w, faithful Emily ! I am about to do you an act of 
tstice — one, too, that I feel will increase the nappiness of us 
)th. I am going to marry you, my darling ! I am about to 
ire you a lawful claim to what you have already won by 
yar faithfulness and devotion. You know I tried, more 
lan once, whilst in the south, to accomplish this, but, owing 
» ihe cruel and unjust laws existing there, I was unsuc- 
»8fal. But now, love, no such difficulty exists ;. and here," 
mtinued he, " is an answer to the note I have written to 
>r. Blackly, asking him to come next Wednesday night, 
id perform the ceremony.-^ You are willing, are you not, 
tmilyP" he asked. ^ 

** Willing ! " she exclaimed, in a voice tremulous with 
notion — " willing ! Oh, Grod ! if you only knew how I have 
fnged for it ! It has been my earnest desire for years ! " and, 
orsting into tears, she leaned, sobbing, on his shoulder. 
After a few moments she raised her head, and, looking 
{aichingly in his face, she asked: "But do you do this 
%er full reflection on the consequences to ensue P Are you 
illing to sustain all the odium, to endure all the contumely, 
► which your acknowledged union with one of my unfor- 
mate race will subject youP Clarence ! it will be a severe 
ial — a greater one than any you have yet endured for me — 
id one for which I fear my love will prove but a poor recom- 
mse ! I have thought more of these things \a.te\^ *, \ ^jcov 
dey now in years aad experience. Theie vjas ©i Xivmek ^Vev^ 
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I was vain euotigli to think that my affection was all tJ 
necessary for your happiness ; but men, I know, requii 
to fill their cup of content than the undivided affecti 
woman, no matter how fervently beloved. You have 
and, I have sometimes thought, ambition. Oh, Ch 
how it would grieve me, in after-years, to know tl 
regretted that for me you had sacrificed all those vie 
hopes that are cherished by the generality of your sex I 
you weighed it well P " 

" Yes, Emily — well," replied Mr. Garie ; " and yoi 
the conclusion. My past should be a guarantee : 
future. I had the world before me, and chose yo 
with you I am contented to share my lot ; and feel 
receive, in your affection, a full reward for any of the st 
sacrifices I may make. So, dry your tears, my deai 
eluded he, " and let us hope for nothing but an inci 
happiness as the result." 

After a few moments of silence, he resumed : " It 
necessary, Emily, to have a couple of witnesses. Now 
would you prefer? I would suggest Mrs. Ellis and her hi 
They are old friends, and persons on whose prudence 
rely. It would not do to nave the matter talked aboi 
would expose us to disagreeable comments." 

Mrs. Garie agreed perfectly with him as to the sele< 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellis ; and immediately despatched a : 
Mrs. Ellis, asking her to call at their house on the n 

When she came, Emily informed her, with some co 
of manner, of the intended marriage, and asked her atte 
as witness, at the same time informing her of the high 
her husband entertained of their prudence in any futi 
cussion of the matter. 

" I am really glad he is going to marry you, Emily," 
Mrs. Ellis, " and depend upon it we will do all in our p 
aid it. Only yesteraay, that inquisitive Mrs. Tiddy wa 
house, and, in conversation respecting you, asked if 
you to be married to Mr. Garie. I turned the conve 
somehow, without giving her a direct answer. Mr. ( 
must say, does act nobly towards you. He must lo' 
Emily, for not one white man in a thousand would ma] 
a sacrifice for a coloured woman. You can't tell ho^ 
like him — he is so amiable, so kind in his manner, and 
everyone so much at ease in his company. It's real good 
I declare, and I shall begin to have some faith in whit 
after all. — ^Wednesday night," continued she ; " very 
we shall be here, if the Lord spare us ; " and, 
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Emily, she hurried off, to impart the joyful intelligence to 
her husband. 

The anxiously looked for Wednesday evening at last 
arnved, and Emily arrayed herself in a plain white dress 
for the occasion. Her long black hair had been arranged in 
ringlets by Mrs. Ellis, who stood by, gazing admiringly at her. 

" How sweet you look, Emily— you only want a wreath of 
orange blossoms to complete your appearance. Don't you 
feel a little nervous P " asked her friend. 

"A little excited," she answered, and her hand shook as 
she put back one of the curls that had fallen across her face. 
Just then a loud ringing at the door announced the arrival of 
Dr. Blackly, who was shown into the front parlour. 

Emily and Mrs. Ellis came down into the room where Mr. 
Grarie was waiting for them, wjdlst Mr. Ellis brought in Dr. 
Blackly. The reverend gentleman gazed with some surprise 
at the party assembled. Mr. Garie was so thoroughly Saxon 
in appearance, that no one could doubt to what race he be- 
longed, and it was equally evident that Emily, Mrs. EUis, 
ana her husband, were coloured persons. 

Dr. Blackly looked from one to the other with evident em- 
barrassment, and then said to Mr. Garie, in a low, hesitating 
tone : — 

** I think there has been some mistake here — will you do 
me the favour to step into another room P " 

Mr. Garie mechanically complied, and stood waiting to 
learn the cause of Dr. Blackly's strange conduct. 

" You are a white man, I believe P " at last stammered 
forth the doctor. 

" Yes, sir ; I presume my appearance is a sufficient gua- 
rantee of that," answered Mr. Uarie. 

"Oh yes, I do not doubt it, and for that reason you 
must not be surprised if I decline to proceed with the cere- 
mony." 

" I do not see how my being a white man can act as a 
barrier to its performance," remarked Mr. Garie in reply. 

" It would not, sir, if all the parties were of one com- 
plexion ; but I do "not believe in the propriety of amalgama- 
tion, and on no consideration could I be induced to assist in 
the union of a white man or woman with a person who 
has the slightest infusion of African blood in their veins. 
I believe the negro race," he continued, " to be marked out 
by the hand of God for servitude ; and you must pardon me 
if I express my surprise that a gentleman of your evident 
intelligence should seek such a connection — you must ba 
labouring under some horrible infatuaUon." 
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"Enough, sir," replied Mr. Garie, proudly; "I only 
regret that I did not know it was necessary to relate every 
circamstance of appearance, complexion, &c. I wished to 
obtain a marriage certificate, not a passport. I mistook yai 
for a Christian minister, which mistake you will please to 
consider as my apology for having troubled you ; " and thus 
speaking, he bowed Dr. Blackly out of the house. Mr. Garie 
stepped back to the door of the parlour and called out Mr. 
Ellis. 

" We are placed in a very difficult dilemma," said he, as he 
was joined by the latter. "Would you believe it P that preju- 
diced old sinner has actually refused to marry us." 

" It is no more than you might have expected of him— ^he'i 
a thorough nigger-hater — keeps a pew behind the organ of 
his church for coloured people, and will not permit them 
to receive the sacrament until all the white members of hii 
congregation are served. Why, I don't see what on earth 
induced you to send for him." 

"I knew nothing of his sentiments respecting coloured 

Eeople. I did not for a moment have an idea that he would 
esitate to marry us. There is no law here that forbids it 
What can we do ? " said Mr. Garie, despairingly. 

" I know a minister who will marry you with pleasure, if I 
can only catch him at home ; he is so much engaged in visit- 
ing the sick and other pastoral duties." 

" Do go— hunt him up, Ellis, It will be a great favour to 
me, if you can induce him to come. Poor Emily — what a 
disappointment this will be to her," said he, as he entered 
the room where she was sitting. 

" What is the matter, dear ? " she asked, as she observed 
Garie's anxious face. " I hope there is no new difficulty." 

Mr. Garie briefly explained what had just occurred, and 
informed her, in addition, of Mr. Ellis having gone to see if 
he could get Father Banks, as the venerable old minister was 
called. 

" It seems, dear," said she, despondingly, " as if Provi- 
dence looked unfavourably on our design ; for every time 
you have attempted it, we have been in some way thwarted;*' 
and the tears chased one another down her face, which had 
grown pale in the excitement of the moment. 

" Oh, don't grieve about it, dear ; it is only a temporary 
disappointment. I can't think aU the clergymen in the oily 
arc like Dr. Blackly. Some one amongst them will certainly 
oblige us. We won't despair ; at least not until Ellis comes 
back." 

They had not very long to wait ; for soon after thisconreN 
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sation footsteps were heard in the garden, and Mr. Ellis 
entered, followed by the cleroryinan. 

In a very short space of time they were united by Father 
Banks, who seemed much affected as he pronounced his 
Messing upon them. 

** My children," he said, tremulously, "you are entering 
upon a path which, to the most favoured, is full of disappoint- 
ment, care, and anxieties ; but to you who have come toge- 
ther under such peculiar circumstances, in the face of so 
many difficulties, and in direct opposition to the prejudices of 
society, it will be fraught with more danger, and open to 
more annoyances, than if you were both of one race. But if 
men revile you, revile not again ; bear it patiently for the 
sake of Him who has borne so mueh for you. (xod bless 
you, my children," said he, and after shaking hands with 
them all, he departed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis took their leave soon after, and then 
Mrs. G-arie stole upstairs alone into the room where the 
children were sleeping. It seemed to her that night that 
they were more beautiful than ever, as they lay in their little 
beds quietly slumbering. She knelt beside them, and ear- 
nestly prayed their heavenly Father that the union which had 
just been consummated in the face of so many difficulties 
might prove a boon to them all. 

"Wnere have you been, you runaway?" exclaimed her 
fansband as she re-entered the parlour. "You stayed away so 
long, I began to have all sorts of frightful ideas — I thought 
of me ' mistletoe hung in the castle hall,' and of old oak 
chests, and all kind of terrible things. I've been sitting 
here alone ever since the Ellises went: where have you 
been?" 

" Oh, I've been upstairs looking at the children. Bless 
their young hearts! they looked so sweet and happy — and 
how they grow! Clarence is getting to be quite a little 
man; don't you think it time, dear, that he was sent to 
school P I have so much more to occupy my mind here than 
I had in Georgia, so many household duties to attend to, that 
I am unable to give that attention to his lessons which I feel 
is requisite. Besides, being so much at home, he has associ- 
ated with that wretched boy of the Stevens's, and is growing 
rude and noisy; don't you think he had better be sent to 
BchoolP" 

"Oh yes, Emily, if you wish it," was Mr. Garie's reply. 
•* I will search out a school to-morrow, or next day ; " and 
taking out his watch, he continued, " it is near twelve o'clo^ik. 
—how the night has flown away— we masl \i^ o^ \«^ \i^* 
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After the excitement of the evening, and your exertions of 
to-day, I fear that you will be indisposed to-morrow.** 

Clarence, although over nine years old, was so backward 
in learning, that they were obliged to send him to a small' 

Erimary school which had recently been opened in the neigh- 
ourhood ; and as it was one for children of both sexes, it .was 
deemed advisable to send little Em with him. 

" I do so dislike to have her go,** said her mother, as her 
husband proposed that she should accompany Clarence; 
" she seems so small to be sent to school. I*m a&aid she 
won't be happy.** 

" Oh ! don*t give yourself the least uneasiness about her 
not being happy there, for a more cheerful set of little folks 
I never beheld. You would be astonished to see how exceeds 
ingly young some of them are.'* 

"What kind of a person is the teacher?*' asked Mrs* 
Garie. 

" Oh ! she*s a charminff little creature ; the very embodi- 
ment of cheerfulness ana good humour. She has sparkling 
black eyes, a round rosy face, and can*t be more than sixteen* 
if she is that old. Had I had such a teacher when a boy, I 
should have got on charmingly; but mine was a cross old 
widow, who wore spectacles ana took an amazing quantity of 
snuff, and used to flog upon the slightest pretence. I went 
into her presence with fear and trembling. I could never 
learn anything from her, and that must be my excuse for my 
present literary short-comings. But you need have no fear 
respecting Em getting on with Miss Jordan : I don*t believe 
she could be unkind to any one, least of all to our litUe 
darling.** 

" Then you will take them dt)wn in the morning,*' suggested 
Mrs. Gane; ''but on no account leave Emily unless she 
wishes to stay." 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Charlie at Warmouth, 

After the departure of Mrs. Bird to visit her sick friend* 
Betsey turned to Charlie and bid him follow her into the 
kitchen. "I suppose you haven't been to breakfast,** said 
she, in a patronizing manner ; "if you haven*t, you are just 
in time, as we will be done ourS in a little while, and then 
yoa can have jours.** 
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Charlie silently followed her down into the kitchen, where 
i man-servant and the younger maid were already at break- 
fast; the latter arose, and was placing another plate Upon 
he table, when Betsey frowned and nodded disapprovingly 
o her. " Let him wait," whispered she ; " I'm not going to 
at with niggers." 

" Oh ! he's such a nice little fellow," replied Eliza, in an 
mdertone ; " let him eat with us." 

Betsey here suggested to Charlie that he had better go up 
o the maple chamber, wash his face, and take his things out 
»f his trunk, and that when his breakfast was ready she 
roold call him. 

""What on earth can induce you to want to eat with a 
ligger ? " asked Betsey, as soon as Charlie was out of hearing. 
' 1 couldn't do it ; my victuals would turn on my stomach. 
! never ate at the same table with a nigger in my life." 

" Nor I neither," rejoined Eliza ; " but I see no reason why 
! should not. The child appears to have good manners, he 
B neat and good-looking, and because God has curled his 
tair more than he has ours, and made his skin a little darker 
han yours or mine, that is no reason we should treat hun as 
f he was not a human being." 

Alfred, the gardener, had set down his saucer and appeared 
isry much astonished at this declaration of sentiment on 
he part of Eliza, and sneeringly remarked, " You're an 
Lboutionist, I suppose." 

" No, I am not, ' replied she, reddening ; " but I've been 
aught that God madfe all alike; one no better than the 
ither. You know the Bible says God is no respecter of 
lersons." 

" Well, if it does," rejoined Alfred, with a stolid look, " it 
lon*t say that man isn't to be either, does it P When I see 
oiything in my Bible that tells me I'm to eat and drink with 
dggers, I'll do it, and not before. I suppose you think that 
iTtiie slaves ought to be free, and all the rest of the darned 
ituff these Abolitionists are preaching. Now if you want to 
tat with the nigger, you can ; nobo^ wants to hinder you. 
?erhaps he may marry you when he grows up— don't you 
hink you had better set your cap at him P " 

Eliza made no reply to this low taunt, but ate her break- 
gust in silence. 

" I don't see what Mrs. Bird brought him hero for ; she 
ays he is sick, — ^had a broken arm or something; I can't 
magine what use she intends to make of him," remarked 
Jet»ey. 

" I don't think she intends him to be a %e{m.Ti\» V<^x^^ ^ 
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any rate,** said Eliza ; " or why should she have him put in 
the maple chamber, when there are empty rooms enough in 
the parret P " 

" Well, I guess I know what she brought him for,'* inter- 

I)0sed Alfred. " I asked her before she went away to get a 
ittle boy to help me do odd jobs, now that Eeuben is about 
to leave; we shall want a boy to clean the boots, rim on 
errands, drive up the cows, and do other little chores.* I'm 

flad he's a black boy; I can order him round more, you 
now, than if he was white, and he won't get his back up 
half as often either. You may depend upon it, that's what 
Mrs. Bird has brought him here for." The gardener, having 
convinced himself that his view of the matter was the correct 
one, wei^t into the garden for his day's labour, and two or 
three things that he had intended doing he left unfinished, 
with the benevolent intention of setting Charlie at them the 
next morning. 

Charlie, after bathing his face and arranging his hair, 
looked from the window at the wide expanse of country 
spread out before him, all bright and glowing in the warm 
summer sunlight. Broad well-cultivated fields stretched 
away from the foot of the garden to the river beyond, and 
the noise of the waterfall, which was but a short distance off, 
was distinctly heard, and the sparkling spray was clearly 
visible through the openings of the trees. " What a beauti" 
ful place, — ^what grand fields to run in ; an orchard,* too, full 
of olossoming fruit-trees! Well, this is nice," exclaimed 
Charlie, as his eye ran over the prospect ; but in the midst of 
his rapture came rushing back upon him the remembrance of 
the cavalier treatment he had met with below-stairs, and he 
said with a sigh, as the tears sprang to his eves, " But it is 
not home, after all." Just at this moment he heard his name 
called by Betsey, and he hastily descended into the kitchen. 
At one end of the partially-cleared table a clean plate and 
knife and fork had oeen placed, and he was speedily helped 
to the remains of what the servants had been eating. 

" You mustn't be long," said Betsey, " for to-day is ironing 
day, and we want the table as soon as possible." 

The food was plentiful and good, but Charlie could not 
eat ; his heart was full and heavy, — the child felt his degra- 
dation. " Even the servants refuse to eat with me because I 
am coloured," thought he. " Oh ! I wish I was at home ! " 

" Why don't you eat ? " asked Betsey. 

" I don't think I want any breakfast ; I'm not hungry,*' 
waa the reply. 

* A Yankeeism, meaning Ul\lQ*^oba9^u\tt.^axQi, 
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" I hope you are not sulky," she rejoined ; " we don't Hke 
snlky boys here ; why don't you eat P " she repeated. 

The sharp, cold tones of her voice struck a chill into the 
child's heart, and his lip c[uiyered as he stammered some- 
thing farther about not Dein^ hungry ; and he hurried awaj 
into the garden, where he calmed his feelings and allayed Ins 
home-sickness by a hearty burst of tears. After this was 
oyer, he wandered through the garden and fields until dinner ; 
then, by reading his book and by another walk, he managed 
to get through the (day. 

The following morning, as he was coming down stairs, he 
was met by Altred, who accosted him with, " Oh ! you're up, 
are you ; I was just going to call jou." And looking at 
Charlie from head to foot, he inquured, "Is that your hest 
suit?" 

" No, it's my worst," replied Charlie. " I have two suits 
better than this ; " and thinking that Mrs. Bird had arrived, 
he continued, " I'll put on my best if Mrs. Bird wants me." 

" No, she ain't home," was the reply ; " it's me that wants 
you ; come down here ; I've got a little job for you. Take 
this," said he, handing him a dirty tow apron, " and tie it 
around your neck; it will keep the blacking off your 
clothes, you know. Now," continued he, "I want you to 
clean these boots ; these two pairs are Mr. Tyndall's — them 
you need not be particular with ; but this pair is mine, and I 
want *em polished up high, — ^now mind, I tell you. I'm going 
to wear a new pair of pants to meetin' to-morrow, and X 
expect to cut a dash, so you'll do 'em up slick, now won't 
youP" 

" I'll do my best," said Charlie, who, although he did not 
dislike work, could not relish the idea of cleaning the ser- 
vants' boots. " I'm afraid I shall find this a queer place," 
thought he. " I shall not like living here, I know — ^wait for 
xny meals until the servants have finished, and clean their 
boots into the bargain. This is worse than being with Mrs. 
Thomas." 

Charlie, however, went at it with a will, and was busily 
engaged in putting the finishing touches on Alfred's boots, 
when he heard his name called, and on looking up, saw Mrs. 
Bird upon the piazza above. 

"Why, bless me! child, what are you about P — ^whose 
boots are those, and why are you cleaning them P " 

" Oh ! " he replied, his face brightening up at the sight of 
Mrs. Bird, " I'm so glad you've come ; those are Mr. Tyn- 
dall's boots, and these," he continued, holding; u)^ l\ift b^o^A ^^ 
which he was engaged, " are the gaxdeuei^a " 
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" And who, pray, instructed you to clean themV " 

" The gardener," replied Charlie. 

" He Old, did he P " said Mrs. Bird, indignantly. " Very 
well ; now do you take off that apron and come to me imme- 
diately ; before you do, however, tell Alfred I want him." 

Charlie quickly divested himself of the tow apron, and aite 
having informed the gardener that Mrs. Bird desired lui 
presence in the parlour, he ran up there himself. Alfred 
came lumbering up stairs, after givmg his boots an nnusual 
scraping and cleansing preparatory to entering upon that paxl 
of the premises which to him was generally forbidden ground. 

** By whose direction did you set the child at that dir^ 
work r " asked Mrs. Bird, after he had entered the room. 

** I hadn't anybody's direction to set him to work, but I 
thought you brought him hero to do odd jobs. You know, 
ma'am, I asked you some time ago to get a boy, and I thought 
this was the one." 

" And if he had been, you would have taken a great liberty 
in assigning him any duties without first consulting me. 
But he is not a servant here, nor do I intend him to be such; 
and let me inform you, that instead of his cleaning ^our boots, 
it will be your duty henceforth to clean his. iffow," con- 
tinued she, " you know his position here, let me see that y<m 
remember yours. You can go." This was said in so peremp- 
tory a manner, as to leave no room for discussion or rejoinder, 
and Alfred, with a chagrined look, went muttering down 
stairs. 

" Things have come to a pretty pass," grumbled he. " Tm 
to wait on niggers, black their boots, and drive them out, toc^ 
I suppose. I'd leave at once if it wasn't such a good situa- 
tion. Drat the old picture — ^what has come over her I wonder 
—she'll be asking old Aunt Charity, the black washerwoman 
to dine with her next. She has either gone crazy or turned 
Abolitionist, I don't know which; something has happened t^ 
her, that's certain." 

" Now, Charlie," said Mrs. Bird, as the door closed upon 
the crest-fallen gardener, •* go to your room and dress your- 
self nicely. After I've eaten my breakfast, I am going to 
visit d friend, and I want you to accompany me ; don't be 
long." 

** Can't I eat mine first, Mrs. BirdP" he asked, in reply. 

" I thought you had had yours, long ago," rejoined she. 

" The others hadn't finished theirs when you called me, 
and I don't get mine until they have done," said Charlie. 

"Until they have done ; how happens that? " asked Mn. 
Bird. 
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" I think they don't like to eat with me, because I'm 
coloured," was Charlie's hesitating reply. 

" That is too much," exclaimed Mrs. Bird ; " if it were not 
80 very ridiculous, I should be angry. It remains for me, 
then," continued she, "to set them an example. I've not 
eaten my breakfast yet — come, sit down with me, and we'll 
liaye it together." 

Charlie followed Mrs. Bird into the breakfast-room, and 
took the seat pointed out by her. Eliza, when she entered 
with the tea-urn, opened her eyes wide with astonishment at 
the singular spectacle she beheld. Her mistress sitting down 
to bredcfast vis'-d'vis to a little coloured boy ! Depositing 
the urn upon the table, she hastened back to the kitchen to 
report upon the startling events that were occurring in the 
breakfast-room. 

"Well, I never," said she; "that beats anything I ever 
did see; why, Mrs. Bird must have turned Abolitionist. 
Charlie is actually sitting at the same table with her, eating 
his breakfast as natural and unconcerned as if he was as white 
as snow! Wonders never will cease. You see I'm right 
though. I said that child wasn't brought here for a servant 
—we've done it for ourselves now-M5nly think how mad she'll 
be when she finds he was made to wait for his meals until we 
have done. I'm glad I wasn't the one who refused to eat 
with him." 

" I guess she has been giving Alfred a blowing up," said 
Betsy, " for setting him at boot cleaning ; for he looked like 
a thunder-cloud when he came down stairs, and was muttering 
something about a consamed pet-nigger — ^he looked anything 
butpleased." 

Whilst the lower powers were discussing what they were 
pleased to regard as an evidence of some mental derangement 
on the part of Mrs. Bird, that lady was questioning Charlie 
respectinghis studies, and inquired if he would like to go to 
school in VV^armouth. 

" After a while, I think I should," he replied ; " but for a 
week I'd like to be free to run about the fields and go fishing, 
and do lots of things. This is such a pretty place ; and now 
that you have come I shall have nice tmies — I know I shall." 

" i ou seem to have great confidence in my ability to make 
you happy. How do you know that I am as kind as you 
seem to suppose ? " asked Mrs. Bird, with a smile. 

" I know you are," answered Charlie, confidently ; " you 
speak so pleasantly to me. And do you know, Mrs. Bird," 
continued he, " that I liked you from the ILrat day, \^Wcl ^a^aL 
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praised me so kindly when I recited my lessons befc 
Did you ever have any little boys of your own P " 

A change immediately came over the countenance < 
Bird, as she replied : " Oh, yes, Charlie ; a sweet, g< 
about your own age : " and the tears stood in her eyei 
continued. " He accompanied his father to Englam 
ago — the ship in which they sailed was never heard 
name was Charlie too." 

, " I didn't know that, or I should not have askec 
Charlie, with some embarrassment of manner caused 
pain he saw he had inflicted. " I am very sorry," ', 
tinned. 

Mrs. Bird motioned him to finish his breakfast, and 
table without drinking the tea she had poured < 
herself. 

There were but one or two families of coloured peopl 
in the small town of Warmouth, and they of a very 
description ; their faces were familiar to all the inha 
and their appearance was in accordance with their 
condition. Therefore, when Charlie made his dSbut, 
pany with Mrs. Bird, his dress and manners diffi 
greatly from what they were accustomed to associa 
persons of his complexion, that he created quite a se 
in the streets of the usually quiet and obscure little tc 

He was attired with great neatness ; and not hai 
opportunity of playing marbles in his new suit, it sti 
tained its spotless appearance. The flue grey broadolc 
and pants fitted him to a nicety, the jaunty cap was set i 
on one side of his head giving him a somewhat 
look, and the fresh colour now returning to his che* 
parted to his face a much healthier appearance than 
worn for months. 

He and his kind friend walked on together for son 
chatting about the various things that attracted then 
tion on the way, until they reached a cottage in the 
of which a gentleman was busily engaged in training 
bush upon a new trellis. 

So completely was he occupied with his pursuit thai 
not observe the entrance of visitors, and quite starte 
he was gently tapped upon the shoulder by Mrs. Bird 

" How busy we are," said she, gaily, at the same t 
tending her hand — " so deeply engaged, that we can e 
notice old friends that we have not seen for months." 

" Indeed, this is a pleasant surprise," he remarkec 
he saw by whom he had been interrupted, ** Whc;i < 
smreF" 
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** Only this morning ; and, as usual, I have already found 
something with which to bore you — you know, Mr. Whately, 
I always nave something to trouble you about." 

** Don't say trouble, my dear Mrs. Bird ; if you will say * give 
liie something to occupy my time usefully and agreeably,* you 
wiU come much nearer the mark. But who is this you have 
with you P " 

** Oh, a little proUgd of mine, poor little fellow — ^he met 
with a sad accident recently — he broke his arm ; and I have 
brought him down here to recruit. Charlie, walk around and 
look at the garden — ^I have a little matter of business to dis- 
cuss with Mr. Whately, and when we shall have finished I 
will calAyou." 

Mr. Whately led the way into his library, and placing a 
seat for Mrs. Bird, awaited her communication. 

** You have great influence with the teacher of the academy, 
I believe," said she. 

" A little," replied Mr. Whately, smiling. 

" Not a little," rejoined Mrs. Bird, " but a great deal ; and, 
my dear Mr. Wliately, I want you to exercise it in my behalf. 
I wish to enter as a scholar that little boy I brought with me 
tbis morning." 

. " Impossible !" said Mr. Whately. " My good friend, the . 
boy is o<doured ! " 

•* I am well aware of that," continued Mrs. Bird ; " if he 
were not, there would not be the least trouble about his 
admission ; nor am I sure there will bo as it is, if you 
^spouse his cause. One who has been such' a benefactor to 
^e academy as yourself, could, I suppose, accomplish any- 
thing." 

" Xes ; but that is stretching my influence unduly. I would 
be willing to obligeyou in almost anything else, but I hesitate 
to attempt this. Why not send him to the public school P — 
they have a separate bench for black children; he can be 
taught there all that is necessary for him to know." 

" He is far in advance of any of the scholars there. I 
attended the examination of the school to which he was at- 
tached," said Mrs. Bird, " and I was very much surprised at 
the acquirements of the pupils ; this lad was distinguished 
above all the rest — ^he answered questions that would have 
puzzled older heads, with the greatest facility. I am exceed- 
mgly anxious to get him admitted to the academy, as I am 
eonndent he will do honour to the interest I take in him." 
. ** And a very warm interest it must be, my dear Mrs. Bird, 
to induce jrou to attempt placing him in such aa e^L^^Tt&x:^^ 
and exclusive Bohool. 1 am very mucb attsid ^ou>fr^\^»:^^ 
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to give it up : many of the scholars' parents, I am sure, triQ 
object strenuously to the admission of a coloured boy a8 a 
scholar." 

" Only tell me that you will propose him, and I will risk 
the refusal," replied Mrs. Bira — " it can be tried at all 
events ; and if you will make the effort I shall be under deep 
obligations to you." 

" Well, Mrs. Bird, let us grant him admitted — ^what benefit 
can accrue to the lad from an education beyond his station P 
He cannot enter into any of the learned professions : botit 
whilst he is there, and after his education is finished, he will 
be like a fish out of water. You must pardon me if I say I 
think, in this case, your benevolence misdirected. The boy's 
parents are poor, I presume P " 

" They certainly are not rich," rejoined Mrs. Bird ; " and 
it is for that reason I wish to do all that I can for him. If I 
can keep him with me, and give him a good education, it may 
be greatly for his advantage ; there may be a great change in 
public sentiment before he is a man — ^we cannot say what 
opening there may be for him in the future." 

" Not unless it changes very much. I never knew pre- 
judice more rampant than it is at this hour. To get the DOf 
admitted as a right is totally out of the question : if he is re- 
ceived at all, it will be as a special favour, and a favour whiph— 
I am sure it will require all my influence to obtain. I will 
set about it immediately, and, rely upon it, I will do my best 
for your protSgS" 

Satisfied with the promise, which was as much as Mrs. 
Bird had dared to hope for, she called Charlie, then shooK 
hands with Mr. Whately and departed. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Mrs. Stevens gains a Triumph. 

The Garies had now become thoroughly settled in Phila- 
delphia, and, amongst the people of colour, had obtained • 
very extensive and agreeable acquaintance. 

At the South Mr. Garie had never borne the reputation of 

an active person. Having an ample fortune and a thoroughly 

Southern distaste for labour, he found it by no means inoon- 

venient or unpleasant to have so much time at his dispossL 

Mia newspaper in the morning, a good \>oo\l,^ %tcoll upon tbe 
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fasLiooable promenade, and a ride at dusk, enabled him tp 
dispose of his time without being oppressed with ennui. 

It was far happier for him that such was his disposition, as 
his domestic relations would have been the means of subject- 
ing him to many unpleasant circumstances, from which his 
comparative retirement in a great measure screened him. 

Once or twice since his settlement in the North his feelings 
liad been ruffled, by the sneering remarks of some of his 
former friends upon the singularity of his domestic position; 
but his irritation had all fled before the smiles of content and 
happiness that beamed from the faces of his wife and chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Garie had nothing left to wish for; she was sur- 
rounded by every physical comfort and in the enjoyment of 
frequent intercourse with intelligent and refined people, and 
had been greatly attracted toward Esther Ellis with whom 
she had become very intimate. 

One morning in November, these two were in the elegant 
little bed-room of Mrs. Garie, where a fire had been kindled^ 
as the weather was growing very chilly and disagreeable. 

" It begins to look quite like autumn,'* said Mrs. Garie, 
rising and looking out of the window. " The chrysanthemums 
are drooping and withered, . and the dry leaves are whirling 
and skimming through the air. I wonder," she continued^ 
•• if the children were well wrapped up this morning ? " 

" Oh,* yes ; I met them at the corner, on their way to 
school, looking as warm and rosy as possible. What beauti- 
ful children they are ! Little Em has completely won my 
heart ; it really seems a pity for her to be put on the shelf, as 
she must be soon." 

" How — what do you mean ? " asked Mrs. Garie. 

*• Oh, this will explain," archly rejoined Esther, as she 
held up to view one of the tiny lace-trimmed frocks that 
she was making in anticipation of the event that has been 
previously hinted. 

Mrs. Garie laughed, and turned to look out of the window 
again. 

" Do you know, I found little Lizzy Stevens, your neigh- 
bour's daughter, shivering upon the steps in a neighbounng 
street, fairly blue with cold? She was waiting there for 
Clarence and Em. I endeavoured to persuade her to go on 
without them, but she would not. From what I could un- 
derstand, she waits for them there every day." 

" Her mother cannot be aware of it, then ; for she has 
forbidden her children to associate with mine " xe^'o^s^'iAw 
Mrs. Garie. **I wonder she permits hex lilW^ ^\;^\.o ^<:i\ft 

T 9. 
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the same school. I don't think she knows it, or it is very 
likely she would take her away.'* 

" Has she ever spoken to you since the night of her visit?** 
asked Esther. 

*' l^ever ! I have seen her a great many times since ; 8li6 
never speaks, nor do I. There she goes now. That,'* con- 
tinued Mrs. Garie, with a smile, *' is another illustration of 
the truthfulness of the old adage, * Talk of* — well, I won't 
say who, — ' and he is sure to appear.' " And, thus speaking; 
she turned from the window, and was soon deeply occupira 
in the important work of preparing for the expected 1Mb 
stranger. 

Mrs. Garie was mistaken in her supposition that Mrs. 
Stevens was unaware that Clarence ana little Em attended 
the same school to which her own little girl had been sent; 
for the evening before the conversation we have just nar- 
rated, she had been discussing the matter with her husband. 

" Here," said she to him, " is Miss Jordan's bill for th9 
last quarter. I shall never pay her another ; I am' going to 
remove Lizzy from that school." 

"Eemove her! what forP I thought I heard you say, 
Jule, that the child got on excellently well there, — ^that she 
improved very fast ?" 

" So she does, as far as learning is concerned ; but she is 
sitting right next to one of those Garie children, and that is 
an arrangement I don't at all fancy. I don't relish the idea 
of my child attending the same school that niggers do ; §0 
I've come to the determination to take her away." 

" I should do no such thing," coolly remarked Mr. Steveoft 
'' I should compel the teacher to dismiss the Garies, or I should 
break up her school. Those children have no right to be 
there whatever. I don't care a straw how light uieir com- 
plexions are, they are niggers nevertheless, and ought to go 
to a nigger school; they are no better than any other colouiSd 
children. I'll tell you what you can do, Jule," continued he 8 
" call on Mrs. Kinney, the fioths, and one or two others, and 
induce them to say that if Miss Jordan won't dismiss the 
Garies that they will withdraw their children ; and you know 
if they do, it will break up the school entirely. If it was any 
other person's children but his, I would wink at it; but! 
want to give him a fall for his confounded haughtineai* 
Just try that plan, Jule, and you will be sure to succeed.** 

''lam not so certain about it, Stevens. Miss Jordan, I 
learn, is very fond of their little Em. I must say I cannot 
wonder at it. She is the most loveable little creature I eref 
MW0 I will Bay that, if her motliex ia Cbm^^sdr.*' 
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''Yes, Jule, all that may be; but I know the world well 
enough to judge that, when she becomes fully assured that 
it will connict with her interests to keep them, she will give 
them up. She is too poor to be philanthropic, and, I be- 
lieve, has sufficient good sense to know it/' 

" Well, I'll try your plan," said Mrs. Stevens ; "I will put 
matters in train to-morrow mornmg." 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Stevens might have been 
seen directing her steps to the house of Mrs. Kinney, with 
whom she was very intimate. She reached it just as that 
lady was departing to preside at a meeting of a female 
xnissionary society tor evangelizing the Patagonians. 

" I suppose you have come to accompany me to the meet- 
ing/' said she to Mrs. Stevens, as soon as they had exchanged 
the usual courtesies. 

" Oh, dear, no ; I wish I was," she replied. " I've got a 
troublesome little matter on my hands ; and last night my 
husband suggested my coming to ask your advice respecting 
it. George has such a high opinion of your judgment, that 
he would insist on my troubling you." 

Mrs. !Kinney smiled, and looked gratified at this tribute to 
her importance. 

" And moreover," continued Mrs. Stevens, " it's a matter 
in which your interest, as well as our own, is concerned." 

Mrs. Kinney now began to look quite interested, and, 
untying the strings of her bonnet, exclaimed, ** Dear me, 
what can it be P " 

"Knowing," said Mrs. Stevens, "that you entertain just 
the same sentiments that we do relative to associating with 
coloured people, I thought I would call and ask if you were 
aware that Miss Jordan receives coloured as well as white 
ehildren in her school." 

" Why, no ! My dear Mrs. Stevens, you astound me. I 
hadn't the remotest idea of such a^ thing. It is very strange 
my children never mentioned it.'* 

" Oh, children are so taken up with their play, they forget 
such things," rejoined Mrs. Stevens. " Now," continued 
she, " husband said he was quite confident you would not 
permit your children to continue their attendance after this 
Knowledge came to your ears. We both thought it would 
be a pity to break up the poor girl's school by withdrawing 
our children without first ascertaining if she would expel the 
little darkies. I knew, if I could persuade you to let me 
use your name as well as ours, and say that you will not 
permit your children to continue at hex ^e\icyc?^ "vxs\fc%% 
she coDBeats to our wiahea, she, knomng ^k'a \xiSw«\iR» 
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jou possess, would, I am sure, accede to our demands im- 
mediately." 

" Oh, you are perfectly at liberty to use my name, Mrs. 
Stevens, and say all that you think necessary to effect your 
object. But do excuse me for hurrying off,** she continued, 
looking at her watch : '* I was to have been at the meeting at 
ten o'clock, and it is now half-past. I hope you won't fau to 
call, and let me know how you succeed ; " and, with her heart 
overflowing with tender care for the poor Patagonian, Mm. 
Kinney hastily departed. 

" That's settled," soliloquized Mrs. Stevens, with an air of 
intense satisfaction, as she descended the steps — " her four 
children would make a serious gap in the little school ; and 
now, then," continued she, "for the Boths." 

Mrs. Stevens found not the slightest difficulty in persuading 
Mrs. Both to allow her name to bo used, in connection with 
Mrs. Kinney's, in the threat to withdraw their children if the 
little Garies were not immediately expelled. ISfys, Soth 
swore by Mrs. Kinney, and the mere mention of that lady's 
name was sufficient to enlist her aid. 

Thus armed, Mrs. Stevens lost no time in paying a visit to 
Miss Jordan's school. As she entered, the busy hum of 
childish voices was somewhat stilled ; and Lizzy Stevens 
touched little Em, who sat next her, and whispered, " There 
is my mother." 

Mrs. Stevens was welcomed very cordially by Miss Jordan, 
who offi^red her the seat of honour beside her. 

" Your school seems quite flourishing," she remarked, after 
looking around the room, " and I really regret being obliged 
to make a gap in your interesting circle." 

" I hope you don't intend to deprive me of your little girl," 
inquired Miss Jordan ; " I should regret to part with hei>— 
not only because I am very i'ond of her, but in consideration 
of her own interest — she is coming on so rapidly." 

" Oh, I haven't the slightest fault to find with her progress. 
That,** said she, "is not the reason. I have another, of much 
more weight. Of course, every one is at liberty to do as they 
choose ; and we have no right to dictate to you what descrip- 
tion of scholars you should receive ; but, if they are not sudi 
as we think proper companions for our children, you can*t 
complain if we withdraw them." 

" 1 really do not understand you, Mrs. Stevens," said the 
teacher, with an astonished look : " I have none here but the 
children of the most respectable persons — they are all as well 
behaved as school children generally are." 

''/ did not allude to bcWiout •, \]\a5v.V.» te ^XLthat I knoir 
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to the contrary, is irreproachable ; it is not character that is 
in question, but colour. I don't like my daughter to associate 
with coloured children/* 

" Coloured children ! " repeated the now thoroughly be- 
wildered teacher — " coloured children ! My dear madam," 
continued she, smiling, " some one has been hoaxing you— I 
haye no coloured pupils — ^I could not be induced to receive 
one on any account." 

** I am very glad to hear you sav so," rejoined Mrs. Stevens, 
" for that convinces me that my fears were groundless. I was 
under the impression you had imbibed some of those pestilent 
abolition sentiments coming into vogue. I see you are not 
aware of it, but you certainly have two coloured scnolars ; and 
there," said she, pointing to Clarence, " is one of them." 

Clarence, who, with his head bent over his book, was sitting 
80 near as to overhear a part of this conversation, now looked 
up, and foimd the cold, malignant, grey eyes of Mrs. Stevens 
fastened on him. He looked at her for a moment — then 
apparency resumed his studies. 

The poor boy had, when she entered the room, an instinctive 
knowledge that her visit boded no good to them. He was 
beginning to learn the anomalous situation he was to fill in 
society. He had detested Mrs. Stevens ever since the night 
she had ejected him so rudely from her house, and since then 
had learned to some extent what was meant by the term 
nigger woman, 

**You must certainly be misinformed," responded Miss 
Jordan. " I know their father — ^he has frequently been here. 
He is a Southerner, a thorough gentleman in his manners ; 
and, if ever a man was white, I am sure he is." 

" Have you seen their mother P " asked Mrs. Stevens, sig- 
nificantly. 

" No, I never have," replied Miss Jordan ; " she is in poor 
health ; but she must unquestionably be a white woman— a 
glance at the children ought to convince you of that." 

" It might, if I had not seen her, and did .not knW her to 
be a coloured woman. You see, my dear Miss Jordan," 
continued she, in her blandest tone, " I am their next-door 
neighbour and have seen their mother twenty times and 
more ; she is a coloured woman beyond all doubt." 

" I never could have dreamed of such a thing ! " exclaimed 
Miss Jordan, as an anxious look overspread her face ; then, 
after a pause, she continued : •* I do not see what I am to do 
— it is really too unfortunate — I don't know how to act. It 
seems unjust and unchristian to eject two such children fuoin. 
my school, because their mother lias the iniBiox\»\\3i^ \.q V-a;:^^ ^ 
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few drops of African blood in her veins. I cannot make up 
my mind to do it. Why, you yourself must admit that they 
are as white as any children in the room." 

"I am willing to acknowledge they are; but they have 
nigger blood in them, notwithstanding ; and they are, there- 
fore, as much niggers as the blackest, and have no more right 
to associate with white children than if they were black ai 
ink. I have no more liking for white niggers than for black 
ones." 

The teacher was perplexed, and, turning to Mrs. Stevens, 
said, imploringly : " This matter seems only known to you ; 
let me appeal to your generosity — say nothing more about it^ 
I will try to keep your daughter away from them, if you wish 
—but pray do not urge me to the performance of an act thai 
I am conscious would be unjust." 

Mrs. Stevens's face assumed a severe and disagreeable 
expression. " I hoped you would look at this matter in a 
reasonable light, and not compel those who would be your 
friends to appear in the light of enemies. If this matter was 
known to me alone, I should remove my daughter and say 
nothing more about it; but, unfortunately for you, I find 
that, by some means or other, both Mrs. Kinney and Mn. 
Both have become informed of the circumstance, and are 
determined to take their children away. I thought I would 
act a friend's part by you, and try to prevail on you to 
dismiss these two coloured children at once. I so far relied 
upon your right judgment as to assure them that jou would 
not hesitate S)r a moment to comply with their wishes ; and 
I candidly tell you, that it was only by my so doing thai 
they were prevented from keeping their children at home 
to-day." 

Miss Jordan looked aghast at this startling intelligenee ; 
if Mrs. E/Oth and Mrs. finney withdrew their patronage and 
influence, her little school (the sole support of her mother and 
herself) would be well-nigh broken up. 

She buried her face in her hands, and sat in silence for a 
few seconds; then looking at Mrs. Stevens, with tearful 
eyes, exclaimed, " God forgive me if it must be so ; nothing 
but the utter ruin that stares me in the face if I refuse 
induces me to accede to your request." 

" I am sorry that you distress yourself so much about it. 
You know you are your own mistress, and can do as you 
choose," said Mrs. Stevens ; ** but if you will be advised by 
me, you will send them away at once." 

" After school I will," hesitatingly replied Miss Jordan. 

''I hate to appear so presaing," resumed Mrs. Stevem ; 
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" but I feel it my duty to suggest that you had better do it 
at once, and before the rest of the scholars. I did not wish 
to inform you to what extent this thing had gone ; but it really 
has been talked of in many quarters, and it is generally supposed 
that you are cognisant of the fact that the Garies are coloured ; 
therefore you see the necessity of doing something at once to 
▼indicate yourself from the reproach of abolitionism." 

At the pronunciation of this then terrible word in such 
connection with herself, Miss Jordan turned quite pale, and 
for a moment struggled to acquire sufficient control of her 
feelings to enable her to do as Mrs. Stevens suggested ; at 
last, bursting into tears, she said, " Oh, I cannot — will not— 
do it. I'll msmiss them, but not in that unfeeling manner ; 
that I cannot do." 

The children were now entirely neglecting their lessons, 
and seemed much affected by Miss Jordan's tears, of which 
they could not understand the cause. She observing this, 
rang the bell, the usual signal for intermission. 

Mrs. Stevens, satisfied with the triumph she had effected, 
took leave of Miss Jordan, after commending her for the 
sensible conclusion at which she had arrived, and promising 
to procure her two more pupils in the room of those she was 
about to dismiss. 

Miss Jordan was a long time writing the note that she 
intended sending to Mr. Garie ; and one of the elder girls 
returned to the school-room, wondering at the unusually long 
time that had been given for recreation. 

** Tell Clarence and his sister to come here," said she to 
the girl who had just entered ; and whilst they were on their 
way upstairs, she folded the note, and was directing it when 
Clarence entered. 

"Clarence," said she, in a soft voice, " put on your hat ; I 
have a note of some importance for you to take to your father 
— your father remember — don't give it to any one else." 
Taking out her watch, she continued, " It is now so late that 
you would scarcely get back before the time for dismissal, so 
you had better take little Emilv home with you." 

" I hope, ma'am, I haven't done anything wrong P" asked 
Clarence. 

** Oh, no !" quickly replied she ; "you're a dear, good boy, 
and have never given me a moment's pain since you came to 
the school." And she hurried out into the hall to avoid farther 
questioning. 

She could not restrain the tears as she dressed little Em, 
whose eyes were large with astonishment at bein^ eent \iq\£l^ 
from scnobl at bo early an hour. 
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'' Teacher, is fichool oat P " asked she. 

" No, dear, not quite ; I wanted to send a note to you 
and so I have let Clarry go home sooner than usual," X8] 
Miss Jordan, kissing her repeatedly, whilst the tears ' 
trickling down her cheek. 

" Don't cry, teacher, I love you," said the little blue- 
angel, whose lip began to quiver in sympathy ; " don't 
111 come back again to-morrow." 

This was too much for the poor teacher, who clasped 
child in her arms, and gave way to a burst of uncontrol 
sorrow. At last, conquering herself with an effort, shi 
the children down stairs, kissed them both again, and 
opening the door she turned them forth into the stre 
turned away from her school these two little children, 
as God received into his arms and blessed, because they 
the children of a " niffffer woman" 



CHAPTEE XVL 

Mr. Stevens makes a Discovery* 

** Well, Jule, old Aunt Tabitha is gone at last, and I ax 
at all sorry for it, I assure you ; she's been a complete 
upon me for the last eight years. I suppose you won't la 
much, nor yet go into mourning for her," continued 
Stevens,, looking at her jocularly. 

"I'm not sorry, that I admit," rejoined Mrs. Ste^ 
" the poor old soul is better off, no doubt ; but then th 
no necessity to speak of the matter in such an off-] 
manner." 

" Now, Jule, I beg you won't attempt to put on the i 
tiffed ; that's too much from you, who have been wishinj 
dead almost every day for the last eight years. Why, < 
you remember you wished her gone when she had a 
money to leave ; and when she lost that, you wished hi 
our hands because she had none. Don't pretend to be h 
least depressed ; that won't do with me." 

" Well, never mind that," said Mrs, Stevens, a little 
fused ; " what has become of her things — her clothing, 
furniture?" 

" I've ordered the furniture to be sold ; and all there 
j^ will not realize sufficient to riav her funeral expe 
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Brixton Wrote me that she has left a bundle of letters directed 
to me, and I desired him to send them on." 

" I wonder what they can be," said Mrs. Steyens. 

*' Some trash, I suppose ; an early love correspondence, of 
but little value to any one but herself. I do not expect that 
liiey will prove of any consequence whatever." 

•* Don't you think one or the other of us should go to 
the funeral P " asked Mrs. Stevens. 

•* Nonsense. No ! I have no money to expend in that way 
— 4t is as much as I can do to provide comfortably for the 
firing, without spending money to follow the dead," replied 
lie ; ** and besides, I have a case coming on in the Criminal 
Gbort next week that will absorb all my attention." 

** What kind of a case is it ? " she inquired. 

** A murder case. Some Irishmen were engaged in a row, 
when one of the party received a knock on his head that 
proved too much for him, and died in consequence. My 
client was one of the contending parties ; and has been sus- 
pected, from some imprudent expressions of his, to have been 
the man who struck the fatal blow. His preliminary examina- 
tion comes off to-morrow or next day, and I must be present 
as a matter of course." 

At an early hour of the morning succeeding this conversa- 
tion, Mr. Stevens might have been seen in his dingy office, 
seated at a rickety desk which was covered with various 
little bundles, carefully tied with red tape. The room -was 
gloomy and cheerless, and had a mouldy disagreeable atmo- 
sphere. A fire burned in the coal stove, which, however, 
seemed only to warm, but did not dry the apartment ; and 
the windows were covered with a thin coating of vapour. 

Mr. Stevens was busily engaged in writing, when hearing 
footsteps behind him, he turned and saw Mr. Egan, a friend 
of his client, entering the room, 

" Good morning, Mr. Egan," said he, extending his hand ; 
*' how is our friend McCloskey this morning P " 

" Oh, it's far down in the mouth he is, be jabers — ^the life 
a'most scared out of him ! " 

" Tell him to keep up a good heart and not to be 
frightened at trifles," laughingly remarked Mr. Stevens. 

" Can't your honour come and see him P " asked Egan. 

" I can't do that; but I'll give you a note to Constable Berry, 
and he will bring McCloskey in here as he takes him to 
eourt ; " and Mr. Stevens immediately wrote the note, which 
Egan received and departed. 

After the lapse of a few hours, McCloskey was brought by 
the accommodating constable to the offiice ot lilLc. ^XiSS^Ti^^ 
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" He*ll be safe with you, I suppose, Sterens," said tibft 
constable, " but then there is no harm in seeing for one's lelf 
that all's secure;" and thus speaking, he raised the windov 
and looked into the yard below. The height was too great for 
his prisoner to escape in that direction ; then satisfying him* 
self that the other door only opened into a closet, he retired, 
locking Mr. Stevens and his client in the room. 

Mr. Stevens arose as soon as the door closed behind tlie 
constable, and stuffed a piece of damp sponge into the key- 
hole ; he then returned and took a seat by his client. 

" Now, McCloskey," said he, in a low tone, as he drew 
his chair closely in front of the prisoner, and fixed hk 
keen grey eyes on him — "IVe seen Whitticar. And 
I tell you what it is — you're in a very tight place. 
He's prepared to swear that he saw you with a slTiiig 
shot in your hand — that he saw you drop it after the 
man fell; he picked it up, and whilst the man was lying 
dead at his tavern, awaiting the coroner's inquest, m 
examined the wound, and saw in the skull two little dents Of 
holes, which were xmdoubtedly made by the little pron^ 
that are on the leaden baU of the weapon, as they correspond 
in depth and distance apart ; and, moreover, the bful is 
attached to a twisted brace which proves to bo the fellow to 
the one found upon a pair of your trousers. What can yoa 
say to all this P " 

McCloskey here gave a smothered groan, and his usually 
red face grew deadly pale in contemplation of his danger. 

" Now," said Mr. Stevens, after waiting long enough for 
his revelation to have its due effect upon him, " there is bat 
one thing to be done. We must buy Whitticar off. Hm 
you got any money P I don't mean fifty or a hundred dollars 
—that would be of no more use than as many pennies. We 
must have somiething of a lump^-three or four hundred afc 
the very least." 

The Drisoncr drew his breath very hard at this, and 
remainea silent. 

"Come, speak out," continued Mr. Stevens, "circoni' 
stances won't admit of our delaying — ^this man's firiends will 
raise Heaven and earth to secure your conviction; soyoa see^ 
my good feUow, it's your money or your life, x ou can 
decide between the two— you know which is of the most im- 
portance to you." 

"God save us, squire ! how am I to raise that much money.F 
I haven't more nor a hunther dollars in the world." 

" You've got a house, and a good horse and dray," replied 
Mr, Stevens, who was well po&ted in. tho man's pecnniaiy 
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tesouroes. " If you expect me to get you out of this scrape, 
you must sell or mortgage your house, and dispose of your 
horse and dray. Somehow or other four hundred dollars 
must be raised, or you wiU be dangling at a rope's end in less 
than six months." 

"I suppose it will have to go then," said McCloskey, 
reluctantly. 

•* Then give me authoriiy," continued Mr. Stevens, " to 
arrange for the disposal of the property, and I will have 
your affairs aU set straight in less than no time." 

The constable here cut short any further colloquy by rap- 
ping impatiently on the door, then opening it, and exclaim- 
ing, "Come, now it is ten o'clock — time that you 
were in court; " and the two started out, followed by Mr. 
Btevens. 

After having, by some of those mysterious plans with 
which lawyers are familiar, been enabled to put off the ex- 
amination for a few days, Mr. Stephens returned to his 
office, and found lying upon his table the packet of letters he 
was expecting from New York. 

Upon brei£ing the seal, and tearing off the outer covering, 
he discovered a number of letters, time-worn and yellow 
with age ; they were tied tightly together with a piece of 
eord ; cutting this, they fell scattered over the desk. 

Taking one of them up, he examined it attentively, turn- 
ing it from side to side to endeavour to decipher the half- 
efiaced post-mark. ** What a ninny I am, to waste time in 
looking at the cover of this, when the contents will, no 
doubt, explain the whole matter P " Thus soliloquising he 
opened the letter, and was soon deeply absorbed in its con- 
tents. He perused and re-perused it ; then opened, one after 
another, the remainder that lay scattered before him. Their 
contents seemed to agitate him exceedingly ; as he walked up 
and down the room with hasty strides, muttering angrily to 
himself, and occasionally returning to the desk to re-peruse 
the letters which had so strangely excited him. 

Whilst thus engaged, the door was opened by no less a 
personage than Mr. Morton, who walked in and seated him- 
self in a familiar manner. 

"Oh, how are you, Morton. You entered with such a 
ghostly tread, that I scarcely heard you," said Mr. Stevens, 
with a start ; " what has procured me the honour of a visit 
from you this morning P " 

"I was strolling by, and thought I would just step in and 
'inquire how that matter respecting the Teatk-street "^"c^^ 
perty has succeeded." ^ 
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" Not at all — ^the old fellow is as obstinate as a mule } ] 
won't sell except on his own terms, which are entirely ouii 
all reason. I am afraid you will be compelled to abandc 
your building speculation in that quarter until his demist^ 
he is old and feeble, and can't last many years ; in the 6T« 
of his death you may be able to effect some more favoural) 
arrangement with his heirs." 

" ^d perhaps have ten or fifteen years to wait — ^no, tb 
won't do. I'd better sell out myself. What would jm 
advise me to do, Stevens P " 

Mr. Stevens was silent for a few moments ; then havii 
opened the door and looked into the entry, he closed it oai 
fully, placed the piece of sponge in the key-hole, and retunn 
to his seat at the desk, saying : — 

" We've transacted enough business together to know a 
another pretty well. So I've no hesitation in confiding ' 
you a little scheme I've conceived for getting into our ham 
a large proportion of property in one of the lower distrid 
at a very low figure ; and 'tis probable, that the same pis 
if it answers, will assist you materially in carrying out yoj 
designs. It will require the aid of two or three moneyed im 
like yourself; and, if successful, will without doubt 1 
highly remunerative." 

" ^ successful," rejoined Mr. Morton ; " yes, there is i] 
rub. How are you to guarantee success P " 

" Hear my plan, and then you can decide. In the fli 
place, you know as well as I that a very strong feeling exii 
in the community against the Abolitionists, and very pv 
perly too ; this feeling requires to be guided into some pu 
per current, and I thank we can give it that necessary goii 
ance, and at the same time render it subservient to our on 
purposes. You are probably aware that a large amounts 
property in the lower part of the city is owned by niggeil 
and if we can create a mob and direct it against tliem, tJn 
will be glad to leave that quarter, and remove further « 
into the city for security and protection. Once get the mo 
thoroughly aroused, and have the leaders under our conino 
and we * may direct its energies against any parties i 
desire ; and we can render the district so imsafe, that propert 
will be greatly lessened in value — the houses will rent po<HE(| 
and many proprietors will be happy to sell at very lediiol 

E rices. If you can furnish me the means to stfurt witht/i 
ave men enough at my command to effect the rest, w 
will so control the elections in the district, through thM 
jnen^ as to place in office only such persons as will wink i 
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the disturbances. When, throue^h their agency, Tre have 
bronght property down sufficiently low, we will purchase all 
that we can, re-establish order and quiet, and sell again at an 
immense advantage." 

** Tour scheme is a good one, I must confess, and I am 
TChdy to loin you at any time. I will communicate with 
Carson, who, I think, wiU be interested, as he desired to invest 
with me in those Tenth-street improvements. I will call in 
to-morrow, and endeavour to persuade him to accompany me, 
and then we can discuss the matter more fully." 

•• Well, do ; but one word before you go. You appear to 
know everybody — who is anybody — south of Mason and 
Dixon's line ; can you give me any information respecting a 
family by the name of Garie, who live or formerly did live 
in the vicinity of Savannah P " 

" Oh, yes — I know them, root and branch ; although there 
is but little of the latter left ; they are one of the oldest 
families in Georgia — ^those of whom I have heard the most 
are of the last two generations. There now remain of the 
family but two persons — old John or Jack Garie as he is 
called, a bachelor — and who I have recently learned is at the 
point of death ; and a crack-brained nephew of his, living in 
this city — said to be married to a nigger woman — actually 
married to her. Dr. Blackly informed me last week, that he 
Bent for him to perform the ceremony, which he very pro- 
perly refused to do. I have no doubt, however, that he has 
Deen successful in procuring the services of some one else. I 
am sorry to say, there are some clergymen in our city who 
would wilUngly assist in such a disgraceful proceeding. 
What ever could have induced a man with his prospects to 
tiirow himself away in that manner, I am at loss to deter- 
mine-— he has an independent fortune of about one hundred 
tlumsand dollars, besiaes expectations from his uncle, who is 
worth a considerable sum of money. I suppose these little 
darkies of his will inherit it," concluded Mr. Morton. 

" Are there no other heirs P " asked Mr. Stevens, in a tone 
of deep interest. 

•* ^ere may be. He had an aunt, who married an exceed- 
ingly low fellow from the North, who treated her shamefully. 
The mercenary scoundrel no doubt expected to have acquired 
a fortune with her, as it was generally understood that she 
was sole heiress of her mother's property — ^but it turned out 
to be an entire mistake. The circumstance made consider- 
able stir at the time. I remembcV having heard my elders 
discuss it some years after its occurrence. But "^^-^ d<^ ^^^ 
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take such an interest in it P You charged me with ikm 
upon you like a ghost. I could return the complis 
Why, man, you look like a sheet. What ails you P *' 

"Me! — I — oh, nothing — ^nothing! I'm perfectly w 
that is to say, I was up rather late last night, and am » 
fetigued to aay-nothing more." 

"You looked so strange, that I could not help I 
frightened— -and you seemed so interested. You must 
some personal motive for inquiring." 

"No more than a lawyer often has in the busines 
his clients. I have been commissioned to obtain some i 
mation respecting these people — a mere matter of busi 
nothing more, beueve me. ,Call in again soon, and endea 
to bring Carson ; but pray be discreet— be very car^ 
whom you mention the matter." 

"Never fear," said Mr. Morton, as he closed, the 
behind him, and sauntered lazily out of the house. 

Mr. Morton speculated in stocks and town4ots in thei 
spirit that .he haa formerly betted at the race-course andi 
pit in his dear Palmetto State. It was a pleasant sa 
excitement to him, and without excitement of some kim 
would have found it impossible to exist. To have freqoc 
|;aming hells and race-courses in the North would have gn 
impaired his social position ; and as he set a high value ' 
that, he was compelled to forego his favourite pursuits, 
associate himself with a set of men who conducted a sy 
of gambling operations upon 'Change, of a less questioi 
but equally exciting character. 

Mr. Stevens sat musing at his desk for some time afte 
departure of his visitor ; then, taking up one of the Ic 
that had so strongly excited him, he read and re-reai 
then crushing it in his hand, arose, stamped his feet 

exclaimed, "I'U have it I if I " here he stopped a 

and, looking round, caught a view of his face in the glass 
sank back into the chair behind him, horrified at the livk 
of his countenance. 

" Good God ! " he soliloquized, " I look like a mum 
already," and he covered his face with his hands, and ta 
away irom the glass. " But I am wrong to be excited t 
men who accomplish great things approach them cooU 
must I. I must plot, watch, and wait ;" and thus sped 
he put on his hat and left the of&ce. 

As Mr. Stevens approached his house, a handsome can 

drove up to the door of his neighbour, and Mr. Garie an* 

wife, who had been enjoying a drive along the bank Oi 

river, alighted and enteied thek xe&idence. The rust 
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her rich silk dress grated harshly on his ear, and the soft 
perfume that wafted toward him as she glided by, was the 
very reverse of pleasant to him. 

Mr. Garie bowed stiffly to him as they stood on the steps 
of their respective residences, which were only divided by the 
low iron fence ; but, beyond the slight inclination of the head, 
took no further notice of him. 

" The cursed haughty brute," muttered Mr. Stevens, as he 
ierked the bell with violence ; " how I hate him ! I hated him 

before I knew — ^but now X ; " as he spoke, the door was 

opened by a httle servant that Mrs. Stevens had recently 
ODtained Irom a charity institution. 

•* You've kept me standing a pretty time," exclaimed he 
savagely, as he seized her ear and gave it a spiteful twist ; 
" can't you manage to open the door quicker P " 

*' I was up in the garret, and didn't hear the bell," she 
rephed, timidly. 

"Then I'll improve your hearing," he continued malig- 
nantly, as he pulled her by the ear; "take that, now, 
and see if you'll keep me standing at the door an hour 
again." 

Striding forward into the back parlour, he found his wife 
holding a small rattan elevated over little Lizzy in a threat- 

** Will you never mind me P I've told you again and again 
not to go, and still you persist in disobeying me. I'll cut you 
to pieces if you don't mind. Will you ever go again P " she 
almost screamed in the ears of the terrified 6hild. 

" Oh, no, mother, never ; please don't whip me, I'll mind 
yoa ;" and as she spoke, she shrank as far as possible into 
the comer of the room. 

•* What's all this — ^what's the matter, Jule P What on 
earth are you going to whip Liz for P " 

"Because she deserves it," was the sharp reply; "she 
don't mind a word I say. I've forbid her again and ac^ain to 
go next door to visit those little niggers, and she will do it in 
spite of me. She slipped off this afternoon, and has been in 
their house over an hour ; and it was only this morning I 
detected her kissing their Clarence through the fence." 

"Eaugh," said Mr. Stevens, with a lo<^ of disgust; "you 
kissed a nigger ! I'm ashamed of you, you nasty little thiog ; 
your mother ought to have taken a scrubbing-brush and 
cleaned your mouth, never do such a thing again ; come here 
to me." 

As he spoke, he extended his hand and grasped \k<^ ^<^* 
eately-rounded arm oihia Hide girl. 
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" What induces you to go amongst those people i 
your mother again and again forbidden you to do so. . 
do you go, I say P " he continued, shaking her roughly 
arm, and frowning savagely. " Why don't you ansvf 
speak ! " 

The child, with the tears streaming down her lovel 
was only able to answer in her defence. " Oh, pa, I d 
them so." 

" You do, do you P " replied her exasperated father, fi 
ing his foot, and pushing her from him ; *' go to bed, and : 
I hear of you going there again, you shall be well whij 
The tearful face lingered about the door in hope of a re 
that did not come, and then disappeared for the night. 

** The children must not be sunered to go in there, 

something I've learned to-day will " here Mr. S' 

checked himself; and in answer to his wife's imp 
** What have vou learned P " replied, " Oh, nothing o 
sequence — notning that will interest you," and sat wi 
slipper in his hand, engaged in deep thought. 

Now for Mr. Stevens to commence a communication 
wife, and then break off in the middle of it, was as nc 
disagreeable, as he was generally very communicative 
would detail to her in the evening, with pleasing minut 
all the rogueries he had accomplished during the day 
his unwillingness to confide something that evidently oo< 
his mind caused his spouse to be greatly irritated. 

Mr. Stevens drank his tea in silence, and during the 
ing continued absorbed in reflection ; and, notwithsta 
the various ill-natured remarks of his wife upon his si 
conduct, retired without giving her the sHghtest clue 
cause. 



CHAPTEE XVn. 

Plotting. 

Mu. Stetsns awoke at a very early hour the ei 
morning, and quite unceremoniously shook his wife to i 
her also. This he accomplished after considerable la 
for Mrs. Stevens was much more sleepy than usual, h 
sequence of her husband's restlessness the previous nig 

" I declare," said she, rubbing her eyes, " I don't g« 

peRoe of my life. You lie awake, kicking about, lui 

night, muttering and whispei'mg «jDout no one knowa 
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■nd then want me to rise before day. What are you in such 
a hurry for this morning, — no more mysteries, I hope ? " 

" Oh, come, Jule, get up ! " said her husband, impatiently. 
" I must be off to my business very early ; I am overbur- 
thened with different things this morning." 

Mrs. Stevens made a veir hasty toilette, and descended to 
the kitchen, where the little charity-girl was bustling about 
with her eyes only half open. With her assistance, the 
bfeakfast was soon prepared, and Mr. Stevens called down- 
iteirs. He ate ranidly and silently, and at the conclusion of 
hit meal, put on nis hat, and wished his amiable spouse an 
abrnpt good morning. 

After leaving his liouse, he did not take the usual course 
to his office, but turned his steps toward the lower part of the 
ntj. Hastening onward, he soon left the im{)roved parts 
of it in his rear, and entered upon a shabby district. 

The morning was very chilly, and as it was yet quite early, 
bat few people were stirring : they were labourers hurrying 
bo their work, milkmen, and trundlers of breadcarts. 

At length he stopped at the door of a tavern, over which 

lias a large sign, bearing the name of Whitticar. On enter- 

nif, he found two or three forlorn-looking wretches cluster- 

ag round the stove, endeavouring to receive some warmth 

pon their half-clothed bodies, — their red and pimpled noses 

ging the only parts about them that did not look cold. They 

ared wonderingly at Mr. Stevens as he entered ; for a per- 

n BO respectable as himself in appearance was but seldom 

m in that house. 

llie boy who attended the bar inquired from behind the 
ater what he would take. 

• Mr. Whitticar, if you please," blandly replied Mr. 
▼ens. 

tearing this, the boy bolted from the shop, and quite 
med the family, by stating that there was a man in the 
>, who said he wanted to take Mr. Whitticar, and he 
ected that he was a policeman. 

liitticar, who was seldom entirely free from some scrape, 

through another door to take a survey of the new 

r, and on ascertaining who it was, entered the room. 

""ou've quite upset the family ; we all took you for a 

Me" said he, approaching Mr. Stevens, who shook 

with him heartily, and then, laying his arm familiarly 

•houlder, rejoined,— 

»y, Whitticar, I want about five minutes' conversation 
on. Haven't you some room where \ye cwi \i^ c^jwXft 
foTAhtthwhUeP" 

k2 
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"Yes; come this way," replied he. And, leading 
visitor through the har, they entered a small hack room 
door of which they locked behind them. 

" Now, Whitticar," said Mr. Stevens, " I want you t 
the part of a friend by the fellow who got in that awk 
scrape at this house. As you did not give the evid 
you informed me you were possessed o^ at the coro 
inquest, it is unnecessary for you to do so before the m 
trate at examination. There is no use in hanging the felt 
it cannot result in any benefit to yourself ; it will on] 
tract disagreeable notice to your establishment, and poiq 
may occasion a loss of your licence. We will be wilffi 
make it worth your while to absent yourself, for a short 
at least, until the trial is over ; it will nut money in 
purse, and save this poor devil's life besides. What ck 
say to receiving a hundred and fifty, and going off'i 
month or two P " 

" Couldn't think of it, Mr. Stevens, no how. See hoi 
business would suffer ; everything would be at loose i 
I should be obliged to hire a man to take my place ; 
in that case, I must calculate upon his stealing at 
twenty -five per cent, of the receipts : and then there i 
wages. No, no that won't do. Besides, I'm trying to ol 
the nomination for the office of alderman— to secure 
must be on the spot; nothing like looking out for ogi 
I am afraid I can't accommodate you, squire, unlea 
can offer something better than one hundred and fifty/ 

" You've got no conscience," rejoined Mr. Stevens^ **j 
bit." 

** Well, the less of that the better for me ; it's a thi 
very little use in the rum-selling business; it interferes 
trade—so I can't afford to keep a conscience. If you l 
want me to go, make me a better offer ; say two fifl^f 
I'U begin to think of it. The trial will be over in a s 
or six weeks, I suppose, and a spree of that length i 
be very pleasant." 

" No, I won't do that, Whitticar,— that's flat ; but 11 
you what I will do. I'll make it two hundred, and w] 
more, I'll see to your nomination. I'm all right down^ 
you know; I own the boys in this district; and if j 
say you'll put some little matters through for me: 
you are elected, I'll call it a bargain." 

** Then I'm your man," said Whitticar, extending his 1 

"Well, then," added Stevens, "come to my office 

morning, and you shall have the money ; after that I 

expect you to get out of town as qo\ck «a possible. G 
bye," 
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" So far all right," muttered Mr. Stevens, witli an air of 
intense satisfaction, as he left the house ; " he'll be of great 
nse to me. When it becomes necessary to blind the public 
by a sham inyestigation, he will be the man to conduct it ; 
irnen I want a man released from prison, or a little job of 
;dnkt kind done, he will do it — this act will put him in my 
power ; and I am much mistaken if he won't prove of the 
Utmost service in our riot scheme. Now, then, we will have 
jiti examination of McCloskey as soon as they like." 
"^ A few weeks subsequent to the events we have just 
written, we find Mr. Stevens seated in his dingy office in 
ieompany with the McCloskey, who had recently been dis- 
chained from custody in default of sufficient evidence being 
found to warrant his committal for trial. He was sitting 
whihhis feet upon the stove, and was smoking a cigar in 
the most free-and-easy manner imaginable. 

" So far, so good," said Mr. Stevens, as he laid down the 
letter he was perusing ; " that simplifies the matter greatly ; 
and whatever is to be done towards his removal, must be 
done quickly — ^now that the old man is dead there is but one 
to deal with." 

Daring the interval that had elapsed between the interview 

of Mr. Stevens with Whitticar and the period to which we 

now refer, Mr. Stevens had been actively engaged in pro- 

. 'footing his riot scheme ; and already several disturbances liad 

,<)eeTirred, in which a number of inofiensive coloured people 

^limd been injured in their persons and property. 

But this was only a faint indication of what was to follow ; 

and as he had, through the agency of Mr. Morton and others, 

■ heen able to prevent any but the most garbled statements of 

'these flairs from getting abroad, there was but little danger 

li: ^of their operations being interfered with. Leading articles 

[ ,^daflj appeared in the public journals (particularly those that 

[- 'jcircnlated amongst the lowest classes), in which the negroes 

V, ]irere denounced, in the strongest terms. It was averred that 

tiieir insolence, since the commencement of the abolition 

•agitation, had become unbearable; and from man}r quarters 

ITBB suggested the absolute necessity for inflicting some 

Hjeneral -chastisement, to convince them that they were still 

■negroea, and to teach them to remain in their proper place 

hn the body politic. 

Many of these articles were written by Mr. Stevens, and 
their insertion as editorials procured through the instru- 
.mentality of Mr. Morton and his friends. • 
, 3fc:. Stevens turned to his visitor, and inquired, " What 
; ln» done last night— much of anything ? " 
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"A great deal, yer honour," replied McCloskey ; " a nagar 
or two half killed, and one house set on fire and nemy 
burned up." 

'* Is that all ? " said Mr. Steyens, with a well-assmned look 
of disappointment. "Is that allP" Why, you are a mise- 
rable set : you should have beaten every darky out of the 
district by this time." 

"They're not so aisily bate out — they fight like serin 
divils. One o' 'em, night before last, split Mikey Dolan's 
head clane open, and it's a small chance of his life he's got 
to comfort himself wid." 

" Chances of war — chances of war ! " rejoined Mr. Stereni, 
— " mere trifles when you get used to *em : you mustn't let 
that stop you — ^you have a great deal yet to do. What yoa 
have already accomplished is a very small matter compsxed 
with what is expected, and what I intend you to do : your 
work has only just be^n, man." 

'* Jist begun ! " rephed the astonished McCloskey ; "haven't 
we bin raising the very divil every night for the last week- 
running a near chance of being kut all the time — and all fot 
nothing ! It's gettin' tiresome ; one don't like to be fighting 
the nagurs all the time for the mere fun of the thing--it don't 
paj, for divil a cent have I got for all my trouble ; and ye 
said ye would pay well, ye remimber." 

" So I shall," said Mr. Stevens, " when you do somethine 
worth paying for — the quarter is not accomplished yet. 1 
want the place made so hot down there that the niggers can't 
stay. Go a-head, don't give them any rest — ^I'U protect yoa 
from the consequences, whatever they be : I've great thmgl 
in store for you," continued he, moving nearer and speaking 
in a confidential tone ; " how should you like to return to 
Ireland a moneyed man P " 

" I should like it well enough, to be sure ; but where's the 
money to come from, squire P " 

" Oh, there's money enough to be had if you have tb 
courage to earn it." 

" I'm willin' enough to earn an honest penny, but I doni 
like risking me neck for it, squire. It's clear ye'll not be 
afther givin' me a dale of money widout being sure of havm* 
the worth of it out o* me ; and it's dirty work enough I'fe 
done, widout the doin' of any more : me conscience is a nan 
throuble to me about the other jgb. Be the powers I'm oot 
o' that, and divil a like scrape will I get in agin wid my om 
consint." 

"Your conscience has become troublesome very suddenlyi" 
rejoined Mr, Stevens, witb a look of angry scorn j "irt 
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strange it don't appear to have troubled you in the least 
during the last few weeks, whilst you have been knocking 
niggers on the head so freely." 

" Well, I'm tired o' that work," interrupted McCloskey ; 
*' and what's more, I'll soon be lavin' of it off." 

"We'll see about that," said Mr. Stevens. "You're a 

?retty fellow, now, ain't you — grateful, too— very! Here 
*ve been successful in getting you out of a hanging scrape, 
and require a trifling service in return, and you retire. You'll 
find this trifling won't do with me," continued Mr. Stevens, 
with great sternness of manner. " You shall do as I wish : 
you are in my power ! I need your services, and I will have 
them — make up your mind to tnat." 

McCloskey was somewhat staggered at this bold declaration 
firom Mr. Stevens ; but he soon assumed his former assured 
manner, and replied, "I'd like to know how I'm in your power : 
as far as this riot business is concerned, you're as deep in the 
mud as I'm in the mire ; as for the other, be St. Patrick, I'm 
clane out o' that ! — they don't try a man twice for the same 
thing." 

" Pon't halloo so loud, my fine fellow," sneeringly rejoined 
Mr. Stevens, " you are not entirely out of the wood yet ; you 
are by no means as safe as you imagine—you haven't been 
tried yet, you have only been examined before a magistrate ! 
They lacked sufficient evidence to commit you for trial — that 
evidence I can produce at any time ; so remember, if you 
please, you have not been tried yet : when you have been, 
and acquitted, be kind enough to let me know, will you P " 

Mr. Stevens stood for a few moments silently regarding 
the change his language had brought over the now crest- 
fallen McCloskey ; he then continued — " Don't think you 
can escape me — I'll have a thousand eyes upon you ; no one 
ever escapes me that I wish to retain. Do as I require, and 
I'll promote your interest in every possible way, and protect 
you ; but waver, or hold back, and I'll hang you as unhesi- 
tatingly as if you were a dog." 

This threat was given in a tone that left no doubt on the 
mind of the hearer but that Mr. Stevens would carry out his 
expressed intention ; and the reflections thereby engendered 
by no means added to the comfort or sense of security that 
McCloskey had flattered himself he was in future to enjoy ; 
he, therefore, began to discover the bad policy of offending 
one who might prove so formidable an enemy — of incensing 
one who had it in his power to retaliate by such terrible 
measures. 

He therefore turned to Mr. StevenB, ml\i ^ ^oma^V^ 
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humbled manner, and said : " You needn't get so mad, i 
—sure it's but natural that a man shouldn't want to g< 
deeper in the mire than he can help ; and IVe enough < 
hands now to make them too red to look at wid com 
sure it's not a shade deeper you'd have 'emP" he i 
looking inquiringly at Mr. Stevens, who was compel 
turn away his face for a moment to hide his agitation. 

At last he mastered his countenance, and, in as cool ) 
as he could assume, replied: "Qh, a little more on 
will be scarcely a perceptible addition. You know tl 
adage, ' In for a penny, in for a pound.' You need 
no fear," said he, lowering his voice almost to a wh 
"it can be done in a crowd — and at night — ^no on 
notice it." 

*' I don't know about that, squire — ^in a crowd som 
will be sure to notice it. It's too dangerous — I can't < 

" Tut, tut, man ; don't talk like a fool. I tell you tl 
no danger. You, in company with a mob of others, ; 
attack this man's house. When he makes his appearai 
he will be sure to do, shoot him down." 

"Good God! squire," said McCloskey, his face gr 
pale at the prospect of what was required of him, " yo 
of murder as if it was mere play ! " 

"And still, I never mttrdered amf one** rejoinec 
Stevens, significantly ; " come, come — put your scrup 
your pocket, and make up your mind to go through w 
like a man. When the thing is done, you shall hai 
thousand dollars in hard cash, and you can go with it ' 
you please. Now, what do you tlunk of that P " 

" Ah, SQuire, the money's a great timptation ! but i 
awfuljob. 

" Wo worse than you did for nothing," replied Mr. Si 

" But that was in a fair fight, and in hot blood ; it isn 
planning to kill a man, squire." 

"Do you call it a fair fight when you steal up b 
a man, and break his skull with a slung shot P " askec 
Stevens. 

McCloskey was unable to answer this, and sat moodJ 
garding his tempter. 

" Come, make up your mind to it-^you might as 
resumed Mr. Stevens, in a coaxing tone. 

" Ye seem bent on not giving it up, and I suppose II] 
to do it," replied McCloskey, reluctantly ; " but what h 
man done to ye's, squire, that you're so down upon bin 

" Oh, he is one of those infernal Abolitionists, and € 
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the Tery worst kind ; lie lives with a nigger woman — and, what 
ia more, he is married to her ! " 

" Married to a nigger ! " exclaimed McCloskey — " it's a 
dnare taste the anim^ nas — ^but you're not afther killing him 
for that ; there's something more behind : it's not for having 
a black wife instead of a white one you'd be afther murtbering 
him — ^ye'll get no stuff like that down me." 

"No, it is not for that alone, I acknowledge," rejoined 
Mr. Stevens, with considerable embarrassment. *' He insulted 
me some time ago, and I want to be revenged upon him." 

** It's a dear job to insult you, at that rate, squire ; but 
. where does he live P " 

•* In my neighbourhood — in fact, next door to me," replied 
Mr. Stevens, with an averted face. 

** Howly Mother ! not away up there — sure it's crazy ye are. 
What, away up there in the city limits ! — ^why, they would 
have the police and the sogers at our heels in less than no 
time. Sure, you're out o' your sinses, to have me go up 
there with a mob. No, no— there's too much risk — ^I can t 
try that." 

" I tell you there shall be no risk," impatiently replied Mr. 
Stevens. " It's not to be done to-night, nor to-morrow night ; 
andf when I sav do it, you shall do it, and as safely there as 
anywhere. Only come to the conclusion that a thing must be 
done, and it is half finished already. You have only to make 
up your mind that you will accomplish a design in spite of 
obstacles, and what you once thought to be insurmountable 
dijficulties will prove mere straws in your path. Bat we are 
wasting time ; I've determined you shall do it, and I hope 
you now know me well enough to be convinced that it is 
your best policy to be as obUging as possible. You had 
better go now, and be prepared to meet me to-night at 
Whitticar's." 

After the door closed upon the retreating form of McCloskey, 
the careless expression that Mr. Stevens's countenance had 
worn during the conversation, gave place to one full of 
anxiety and apprehension, and he shuddered as he contem- 
plated the fearful length to which he was proceeding. 

"If I fail," said he— "pshaw! I'll not fail — I must not 
fail— for failure is worse than ruin ; but cool — cool," he con- 
tinned, sitting down to his desk—-" those who work nervously 
do nothing right." He sat writing uninterruptedly until quite 
late in the afternoon, when the fading sunlight compelled him 
to relinquish his pen, and prepare for home. 

ThrostiBg the papers into his pocket, he hurried toward the 
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newspaper office from which were to emanate, as editorials, 
the carefully-concocted appeals to the passions of the rabble 
which he had been all the afternoon so busily engaged in 
preparing. 



CHAPTEB XVin. 

Mr. Stevens falls into bad Hands. 

The amiable partner of Mr. Stevens sat in high dudgeon, 
at being so long restrained from her favourite beverage by 
the unusually deferred absence of her husband. At length 
she was rejoiced by hearing his well-known step as he came 
through the garden, and the rattle of his latch-key as he 
opened the door was quite musical in her ears. 

" I thought you was never coming," said she, querulously, 
as he entered the room ; *' I have been waiting tea until I am 
almost starved." 

"You needn't have waited a moment, for you will be 
obliged to eat alone after all ; I'm going out. Pour me out 
a cup of tea — I'll drink it whilst I'm dressing ; and," con- 
tinued Mr. Stevens, " I want you to get me that old brown 
over-coat and those striped trowsers I used to wear occa^ 
sionally." 

" Why, you told me," rejoined Mrs. Stevens, " that you 
did not require them again, and so I exchanged them for this 
pair of vases to-day." 

" The devil you did ! " said Mr. Stevens, angrily ; " you let 
them lie about the house for nearly a year — and now, just as 
they were likely to be of some service to me, you've sold 
them. It's just like you — always doing something at the 
wrong time. ' 

" fiow on earth, Stevens, was I to know you wanted 
them P " 

" Well, there, Jule, they're gone ; don't let's have any more 
talk about it. Get me another cup of tea ; I must go out 
immediately." 

After hastily swallowing the second cup, Mr. Stevens left 
his home, and walked to an omnibus-station, from whence he 
was (juickly transported to a street in the lower part of the 
city, m which were a number of second-hand clothing stores. 
These places were supported principally by the country 
people who attended the mar\^et in t\ie &^)ASLfi ^tceet, and who 
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fancied that the dothing they purchased at these shops must 
be cheap, because it was at second-hand. 

Mr. Btevens stopped at the door of one of these establish- 
ments, and paused to take a slight survey of the premises 
before entering. The doorway was hung with coats of every 
fashion of the last twenty vears, and all in various stages of 
dec&j. Some of them looked quite respectable, from much 
cleaning and patching ; and others presented a reckless and 
forlorn aspect, as their worn and ragged sleeves swung about 
in the evening air. Old hats, some of which were, in all pro- 
bability, worn at a period anterior to the Bevolution, kept 
eompany with the well-blacked shoes that were ranged on 
shelves beside the doorway, where they served in the capacity 
of signs, and fairly indicated the style of goods to be pur- 
chased within. 

Seeing that there were no buyers in the store, Mr. Stevens 
<^ned the door, and entered. The sounds of his footsteps 
drew from behind the counter no less a personage than our 
redoubtable friend Xinch, who, in the absence of his father, 
was presiding over the establishment. 

" WeU, SnowbaU," said Mr. Stevens, " do you keep thig 
euriosity-shop P " 

*' My name is not Snowball, and this ain't a curiosity-shop," 
replied Kinch. " Do you want to buy anything P " 

" I believe I do," answered Mr. Stevens. " Let me look at 
some coats — one that I can get on — I won't say fit me, I'm 
indifferent about that— let me see some of the worst you've 
got." 

Xinch looked surprised at this request from a gentleman of 
Mr. Stevens's appearance, and handed out, quite mechanically, 
a coat that was but slightly worn. 

"Oh, * that won't do— I want something like this," said 
Mr. Stevens, taking down from a peg a very dilapidated 
coat, of drab colour, and peculiar cut. What do you ask 
for this P " 

" That's not fit for a gentleman like you, sir," said Kinch. 

" I'm the best judge of that matter," rejoined Mr. Stevens. 
" What is the price of it P " 

" Oh, that coat you can have for a dollar," replied Xinch. 

" Then I'll take it. Now hand out some trowsers." 

The trowsers were brought ; and from a large number Mr. 
Stevens selected a pair that suited him. Then adding an old 
hat to his list of purchases, he declared his fit-out complete. 

" Can't you accommodate me with some place where I can 

Eut these onP " he asked of Xinch ; "I'm goin^ to \!k»??^ %. 
ttle sport with some friends of mine, «a£ \ \<«^ii\. \^ ^^v& 
item/' 
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Xincli led the way into a back room, wbere he assisted Mr. 
Stevens to arra^ himself in his newly-purchased garments. 
By the change m his attire he seemed completely robbed of 
all appearance of respectability ; the moat disagreeable points 
of hxA physique seemed to be brought more prominentljr for- 
ward by the habiliments he had assumed, they being quite in 
harmony with his villanous countenance. 

£inch, who looked at him with wonder, was forced to 
remark, '' Why, you don't look a bit like a gentleman 
now, sur." 

Mr. Stevens stepped forward, and surveyed himself in the 
looking-glass. The transformation was complete — surprising 
even to himself. " I never knew before," said he, mentally, 
" how far a suit of clothes goes towards giving one the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman." 

He now emptied the pockets of the suit he had on ; — ^in so 
doing, he dropped upon the floor, without observing it, one 
of the papers. 

" Fold these up," said he, handing to Xinch the suit he 
had just taken off, " and to-morrow bring them to this 
address." As he spoke, he laid his card upon the counter, 
and, after paying for his new purchases, walked out of the 
shop, and bent his steps in the direction of Whitticaz's 
tavern. 

On arriving there, he found the bar-room crowded with 
half-drunken men, the majority of whom were Irishmen, 
armed with bludgeons of all sizes and shapes. His appear- 
ance amongst them excited but little attention, ana he 
remained there some time before he was recognized by the 
master of the.establishment. 

" By the howly St. Patherick I didn't know you, squire ; 
what nave you been doing to yourself? " 

" Hist ! " cried Mr. Stevens, putting his fingers to his 
lips ; '' I thought it was best to see how matters were pro- 
gressing, so I've run down for a little while. How are you 
getting on P" ^ 

"Fine, fine, squire," replied Whitticar; "the boys are 
ripe for anything. They talk of burning down a nigger 
church." 

" Not to-night — they must not do such a thing to-night— 
we are not ready for that yet. I've made out a little list — 
some of the places on it they might have a dash at to-night, 
just to keep their hands in." As Mr. Stevens spoke, he 
fumbled in nis pocket for the list in question, and was quite 
Anrprised to be unable to discover it. 

"Can't yon find it, squiro?" asked "Whitticar. 
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** I must have lost it on the way," replied Mr. Stevens. 
** I am sure I put it in this pocket," and he made another 
search. " No use — I'll have to give .it up," said he, at length ; 
." but where is McCloskey P I haven't seen him since I 
came in." 

" He came here this afternoon, very far gone ; he had been 
crooking his elbow pretty frequently, and was so very drunk 
that I advised him to go home and go to bed ; so he took 
another dram and went away, and I haven't seen him 
since." 

" That's bad, very bad — everything goes wrong this even- 
ing — ^I wanted him to-night particularly." 

" Wouldn't the boys go out with you P " suggested 
Whitticar. 

" No, no ; that wouldn't do at all. I mustn't appear in 
.these things. If I'm hauled up for participation, who is to 
be your lawyer — eh P " 

" True for you," rejoined Whitticar 5 " and I'll just dis- 
perse the crowd as soon as I can, and there will be one 
peaceable night in the district at any rate." 
' Not liking to give directions to the mob personally, and 
his useful coadjutor McCloskey not being at hand, Mr. 
•Stevens came to the conclusion he would return to his home, 
and on the next evening a descent should be made upon the 
places marked on the list. 

I Taking out his watch, he found it would be too late to 
return to the store where he had purchased his present 
adornments, so he determined to start for home. 

The coat that temporarily adorned the person of Mr. 
Stevens was of peculiar cut and colour — it was, in fact, rather 
in the rowdy style, and had, in its pristine state, bedecked 
the person of a member of a notorious fire company. These 
gentry had for a long time been the terror of the district in 
which they roamed, and had rendered themselves highly 
obnoxious to some of the rival factions on the borders of 
their own territory ; they had the unpleasant habit of pitch- 
ing into and maltreating, without the slightest provocation, 
any one whom their practised eyes discovered to be a rival ; 
and by such outrages they had excited in the bosoms of their 
victims a desire for revenge that only awaited the occasion to 
manifest itself. 

Mr. Stevens, in happy unconsciousness, that, owing to his 
habiliments, he represented one of the well-known and hated 
faction, walked on quite leisurely ; but, unfortunately for him, 
his way home lay directly through the camp of their bittereat 
and most active enemies. 
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Standing in front of a tavern-window, ihrougfh whicli a 
bright light shone, were a group of young men, who bestowed 
upon Mr. Stevens more than passing attention. 

" I'm blest," exclaimed one of them, if there ain't a ranger ! 
now that is a saucy piece of business, ain't it ! That fellow 
has come up here to be able to go back and play brag-game." 

''Let's wallop him, then," suggested another, "and teach 
him better than to come parading himself in our parts. I 
owe 'em something for the way they served me when I was 
down in their district." 

" Well, come on," said the first speaker, " or he will get 
away whilst we are jawing about what we shall do." 

Advancing to Mr. Stevens, he tapped that gentleman on 
the shoulder, and said, with mock civility, and in as bland a 
tone as he could assume, " It's really very obliging of you, 
mister, to come up here to be flogged — saves us the trouble of 
coming down to you. We would like to settle with you for 
that drubbing you gave one of our boys last week." 

" You must be mistaken," replied Mr. Stevens : " I don't 
know anything of the affair to which you allude." 

" You don't, eh ! Well, take that, then, to freshen your 
memory," exclaimed one of the party, at the same time 
dealing him a heavy blow on the cheek, which made the lamp- 
lights around appear to dance about in the most fantastie 
s^le. 

The first impulse of Mr. Stevens was to cry out for the 
watchman ; but a moment's reflection suggested the impolicy 
of that project, as he would inevitably be arrested with the 
rest ; and to be brought before a magistrate in his present 
guise, would have entailed upon him very embarrassing 
explanations ; he therefore thought it best to beg off — to 
throw himself, as it were, upon their sympathies. 

" Stop, gentlemen — stop — for God's sake, stop," he cried, 
as soon as he could regain the breath that had been almost 
knocked out of him by the tremendous blow he had just 
received — " don't kill an innocent man ; upon my honour I 
never saw you before, nor ever assaulted any of you in my 
life. My dear friends," he continued, in a dolorous tone, 
" please let me go— you are quite mistaken : I assure you I 
am not the man." 

" No, we ain't mistaken, either : you're one of the rangers > 
I know you by your coat," replied one of the assaulters. 

It now flashed upon Mr. Stevens that he had brought him- 
self into these difficulties, by the assumption of the dress he 
then wore ; he therefore quickly rejoined — " Oh, it is not my 
eoat^-I only put it on for a joke I " 
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" That's a likely tale," responded one of the party, who 
looked very incredulous ; " I don't believe a word of it. 
That's some darned stuff you've trumped up, thinking to 
gammon us — it won't go down ; we'll just give you a wallop- 
ing:, if it's only to teach you to wear your own clothes,"-— 
and suiting the action to the word, he commenced pommelling 
him unmercifully. 

** Help ! help I " screamed Mr. Stevens. " Don't kill me, 
gentlemen, — don't kill me ! " 

" Oh ! we won't kill you — ^we'll only come as near it as we 
can, without quite finishing you," cried one of his relentless 
tormenters. 

On hearing this, their victim made a frantic effort to break 
sway, and not succeeding in it, he commenced yelling at the 
top of his voice. As is usual in siich cases, the watchman was 
nowhere to be seen; and his cries only exasperated his 
persecutors the more. 

" Hit him in the bread-crusher, and stop his noise," suf?. 
gested one of the party farthest off from Mr. Stevens. This 
piece of advice was carried into immediate effect, and the 
unfortunate wearer of the obnoxious coat received a heavy 
blow in the mouth, which cut his lips and knocked out one 
of his front teeth. 

His cries now became so loud as to render it necessary to 
gag him, which was done by one of the party in the most 
thorough and expeditious manner. They then dragged him 
into a wheelwright's shop near by, where they obtained some 
tar, with which they coated his face completely. 

" Oh ! don't he look like a nigger ! " said one of the party, 
when they had finished embellishing their victim. 

" Hub some on his hands, and then let him go," suggested 
another. " When he gets home I guess he'll surprise his 
mammy : I don't believe his own dog will know him ! " 

A shout of laughter followed this remark, in the midst of 
which they ungagged Mr. Stevens and turned him from the 
door. 

" Now run for it — cut the quickest kind of time," exclaimed 
one of them, as he gave him a kick to add impetus to his 
forward movement. 

This aid was, however, entirelj unnecessary, for Mr. 
Stevens shot away from the premises like an arrow from a 
bow ; and that, too, without any observation upon the 
direction in which he was going. 

As soon as he felt himself out of the reach of his tormentors, 
he sat down upon the steps of a mansion, to consider what 
was best to be done. All the shops, aad. «m«vi >^^\jK««t:^%> 
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were closed-^not a place was open where he could proenre 
the least assistance ; he had not even an acquaintance in the 
neighbourhood to whom he might apply. 

He was, indeed, a pitiable object to look upon The hat 
he had so recently purchased, bad as it was when it -came 
into his possession, was now infinitely less presentable. In 
the severe trials it had undergone, in company with its unfor- 
tunate owner, it had lost its tip and half the brim. The 
countenance beneath it would, however, have absorbed the 
gazer's whole attention. His lips were swelled to a size that 
would have been regarded as large even on the face of a 
Congo negro, and one eye was puffed out to an alarming 
extent ; whilst the coating of tar he had received rendered 
him such an object as the reader can but faintly picture to 
himself. 

The door of the mansion was suddenly opened, and there 
issued forth a party of young men, evidently in an advanced 
state of intoxication. " Hallo ! here's a darkey !" exclaimed 
one of them, as the light from the hall fell upon the upturned 
face of Mr. Stevens. " Ha, ha ! Here's a darkey — ^now for 
some fun ! " 

Mr. Stevens was immediately surrounded by half a dozen 
well-dressed young men, who had evidently been enjoying an 
entertainment not conducted upon temperance principlea. 
" Spirit of — hie — ^hio— night, whence co-co-comest thou P " 
stammered one; "sp-p-peak — ^art thou a creature of the 
mag-mag-na-tion-goblin-damned, or only a nigger P-— speak!" 

Mr. Stevens, who at once recognized one or two of the 
parties as slight acquaintances, would not open his mouth, 
for fear that his voice might discover him, as to them, above 
all persons, he would have shrunk from making himself 
known, he therefore began to make signs as though he were 
dumb. 

" Let him alone," said one of the more sober of the 
party ; " he's a poor dumb fellow — ^let him go." His Yoioe 
was disregarded, however, as the rest seemed bent on having 
some sport. 

A half-hogshead, nearly filled with water, which stood 
upon the edge of the pavement, for the convenience of the 
builders who were at work next door, caught the attention of 
one of them. 

** Let's make him jump into this," he exclaimed, at the 

same time motioning to Mr. Stevens to that effect. By dint 

of great effort they made him understand what was required* 

and they then continued to make him jump in and out of the 

hogahesid for sereral xninutea*, then, doming hands, thej 
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danced around him, whilst he stood knee-deep in the water, 
Bhiverin^, and making the most imploring motions to be set 
at liberty. 

Whilst they were thus engaged, the door again opened, 
and the fashionable Mr. Morton (who had been one of the 
gaests) descended the steps, and came to see what had been 
productive of so much mirth. 

** What have you got here P '* he asked, pressing forward, 
until he saw the battered form of Mr. Stevens ; " oh, let the 
poor darkey go," he continued, compassionately, for he had 
jnrt drunk enough to make him feel humane ; " let the poor 
fellow go, it's a shame to treat him in this manner." 

As he spoke, he endeavoured to take from the hands of one 
of the party a piece of chip, with which he was industriously 
engaged in streaking the face of Mr. Stevens with lime, 
**£et me alone, Morton — ^let me alone; I'm making a white 
man of him, I'm going to make him a glorious fellow-citizen, 
and have him run for Congress. Let me alone, I say." 

Mr. Morton was able, however, after some persuasion, to 
induce the young men to depart ; and as his home lay in a 
direction opposite to theirs, he said to Mr. Stevens, " Come 
on, old fellow, I'll protect you." 

Ab Boon as they were out of hearing of the others, Mr. 
Stevens exclaimed, " Don't you know me, Morton P " 

Mr. Morton started back with surprise, and looked at his 
companion in a bewildered manner, then exclaimed, " No, 
111 be hanged if I do. Who the devil are you P " 

** I'm Stevens ; you know mo." 

" Indeed I don't. Who's Stevens P " 

** You don't know me ! why, I'm George Stevens, the 
lawyer." 

Mr. Morton thought that he now recognized the voice, and 
08 they were passing under the lamp at the time, Mr. Stevens 
said to him, " Put your finger on my face, and you will soon see 
it Ib only tar." Mr. Morton did as he was desired, and found 
his finger smeared with the sticky article. 

•* What on earth have you been doing with yourself? " he 
asked, with great surprise ; ** what is ^1 this masquerading 

Mr. Stevens hereupon related his visit at Whitticar's, and 
detailed the events that had subsequently occurred. 

Mr. Morton gave vent to shouts of laughter as he listened to 
the recital of his friend. " By George ! " he exclaimed, " I'll 
have to tell that ; it is too good to keep." 

" Oh, no, don't," said Mr. Stevens ; " that won't do — ^<3vi 
forget what I came out for? " 
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" True," rejoined Mr. Morton ; " I suppose it will be best 
to keep mum about it. I'll go home with you, you might fisll 
into the hands of the Philistines again." 

•* Thank you — ^thank you," replied Mr. Stevens, who felt 
greatly relieved to have some company for his further protec* 
tion ; " and," continued he, " if I could only get some of 
this infernal stuff off my face, I should be so glad ; let us tZT." 

Accordingly they stopped at the nearest pump, and endet- 
voured to remove some of the obnoxious tar from his faoe; 
but, unfortunately, the only result obtained by their effoilB 
was to rub it more thoroughly in, so they were compelled to 
give up in despair, and hasten onward. 

Mr. Stevens rang so loudly at the door, as to quite startle 
his wife and the charity-girl, both of whom had fallen into a ' 
sound sleep, as they sat together awaiting his return. Mr. 
Morton, wno, as we have said before, was not entirely sobw, 
was singing a popular melody, and keeping time upon the 
door with the head of his cane. Kow, m all her life, Mnu 
Stevens had never heard her husband utter a note, and being 
greatly frightened at the unusual noise u{)on the door-step, 
held a hurried consultation with the charity-girl upon toe 
best mode of proceeding. 

" Call through the key-hole, ma'am," suggested she, whieh 
advice Mrs. Stevens immediately followed, and inquoed, 
" Who's there P " 

" Open the door, Jule, don't keep me out here with josr 
damea nonsense ; let me in quick." 

*' Yes, let him in," added Mr. Morton ; "he's brought a 
gentleman from Africa with him." 

Mrs. Stevens did not exactly catch the purport of the words 
uttered by Mr. Morton ; and, therefore, when she opened tlis 
door, and her husband, with his well-blacked face, stalked 
into the entry, she could not repress a scream of fright at the 
hideous figure he presented. 

''Hush, hush," he exclaimed, "don't arouse the neigk- 
hours — ^it's me ; don't you know my voice." 

Mrs. Stevens stared at him in a bewildered manner, and 
after bidding Mr. Morton "Good night," she closed and 
locked the door, and followed her husband into the back rocHB. 

In a short time he recapitulated the events of the night to 
his astonished and indignant spouse, who greatly conuni* 
serated his misfortunes. A bottle of sweet oil was brought 
into requisition, and she made a lengthened effort to remors 
the tar from her husband's face, in which she only partiallf 
succeeded ; and it was almost day when he crawled off to be^ 
with the Bkin half scraped off from his swollen face, 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



The Alarm. 



Imhedutblt after the departure of Mr. Stevens, Master 
Kinoh began to consider the propriety of closing the esta- 
blishment for the night. Sliding down from the counter, 
where he had been seated, reflecting upon the strange conduct 
of his recent customer, he said, " I feels rather queer round 
about here," laying his hand upon his stomach ; ** and I'm 
inclined to thinL that some of them 'ere Jersey sausages and 
boekwheat cakes that .the old man has been stuffing himself 
with, wouldn't go down slow. Bather shabby in him not to 
come back, and let me go home, and have a slap at the wittles. 
I expect nothing else, but that he has eat so much, that he's 
fell asleep at the supper*table, and won't wake up till bed- 
time. He's always serving me that same trick." 

The old man thus alluded to was no other than Master 
Kinch's father, who had departed from the shop two or three 
hours previously, promising to return immediately after tea. 

This promise appeared to have entirely faded from his 
Tccollection, as he was at that moment, as Xinch had sup- 
posed, fast asleep, and totally oblivious of the fact that such 
a person as his hungry descendant was in existence. 

jSaving fully come to the conclusion to suspend operations 
for the evening, Xinch made two or three excursions into the 
street, retummg each time laden with old hats, coats, and 
■hoes. These he deposited on the counter without order or 
arrangement, muttering, as he did so, that the old man could 
sort 'em out in the morning to suit himself. The things being 
all brought from the street, he had only to close the shutters, 
which operation was soon effected, and our hufigry friend on 
his way nome. 

The next morning Mr. De Youngo (for the father of Xinch 
xejoiced in that aristocratic co^omen) was early at his recep- 
tacle for old clothes, and it being market-day, ne anticipated 
doing a good business. The old man leisurely took down the 
shutters, assorted and hung out the old clothes, and was 
busily engaged in sweeping out the store, when his eye fell 
ttpon the paper dropped by Mr. Stevens the evening previous. 

" What's dis 'ere, said he, stooping to pick it up ; " bill 
or suthin' like it, I s'pose. What a trial 'tis not to be able 
to read writin' ; don't know whether 'tis worth keeijin^; <yt 
i^ot i bes^ save it though till dat ar boy o£ mvud ^qxev!(^%) >ve^»sv 

l3 
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read it— he's a scholar. Ah, de children now-a-days has 
greater Vantages than deir poor fathers had." 

"Whilst he was thus soliloquizing, his attention was arrested 
by the noise of footsteps in the other part of the shop, and 
looking up, he discerned the tall form of Mr. Walters. 

" Why, bless me," said the old man, " dis is an early visit ; 
where you come from, honey, dis time o' day P " 

" Oh, I take a walk every morning, to breathe a little of 
the fresh air ; it gives one an appetite for breakfast, you 
know. You'll let me take the liberty of sitting on your 
counter, won't you P " he continued ; " I want to read a utde 
article in a newspaper I have just purchased." 

Assent being readily given, Mr. Walters was soonpemeiDg 
the journal with great attention ; at last he tossed it from him 
in an impatient manner, and exclaimed, ** Of all lying rascals, 
I think the reporters for this paper are the greatest. Now, 
for instance, three or four nights since, a gang of villains 
assaulted one of my tenants — a coloured man — upon his own 
doorstep, and nearly killed him, and that, too, . without tiie 
slightest provocation ; they then set fire to the house, which 
was half consumed before it could be extinguished ; and it is 
here stated that the coloured people were the aggressors, and 
whilst they were engaged in the mSlSe, the house caught fire 
accidentally." 

" Yes," rejoined Mr. . De Younge ; " things are gitting 
mighty critical even in dese *ere parts ; and I wouldn't Uve 
furder down town if. you was to give me a house rent-free. 
Why, it's raly dangerous to go home nights down dere." 

" And there is no knowing how long we may be any better 
off up here," continued Mr. Walters ; " the authorities d(Mi't 
seem to take the least notice of them, and the rioters appear 
to be having it all their own way." 

They continued conversing upon the topic for some time, 
Mr. De Younge being meanwhile engaged in sponging and 
cleaning some coats he had purchased the day before; 
in so doing, he was obliged to remove the paper he had 
picked up from the floor, and it occurred to him to ask Mr. 
Walters to read it ; he therefore handed it to him, saying — 

" Jist read dat, honey, won't you P I want to know if it's 
worth savin'. I've burnt up two or three receipts in my life, 
and had de bills to pay over ; and I'se got rale careful, you 
know. 'Taint pleasant to pay money twice over for de same 
thing." 

Mr. Walters took the paper extended to him, and, after 

;^]ancing over it, remarked, " This handwriting is very fami- 

JJar to me, very ; but whose it is, 1 caii't «ay ; it appears to 
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be a list; of addresses, or something of that kind." And he 
read over various names of streets, and numbers of houses. 
" Why," he exclaimed, with a start of surprise, " here is my 
own house upon the list, 257, Easton-street ; then here is 
22, Christian-street ; here also are numbers in Baker-street, 
Bedford-street, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Streets ; in some 
of which houses I know coloured people live, for one or 
two of them are my own. This is a strange affair." > 

As he spoke, he turned over the paper, and read on the 
other side, — "Places to be attacked." "Why, this looks 
serious," he continued, with some excitement of manner. 
** * Places to be attacked,' — don't that seem to you as if it 
might be a list of places for these rioters to set upon P I 
really must look into this. Who could have left it here P " 

" I raly don't know," replied the old man. " Kinch told 
me suthin' last night about some gemman comin' here and 
changing his clothes; p'raps 'twas him. I'd like to know 
who 'twas myself. Well, wait awhile, my boy will come in 
directly ; maybe he can explain it." 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when Master Kinch 
made his appearance, with his hat, as usual, placed upon nine 
hairs, and his mouth smeared with the eggs and bacon with 
which he had been " staying and comforting " himself. He 
took off his hat on perceiving Mr. Walters, and, with great 
humility, " hoped that gentleman was well." 

"Yes, very well, Kinch," replied Mr. Walters. "We 
were waiting for you. Can you tell where this came from ? " 
he asked, handing him the mysterious paper. 

" Never seen it before, that I know of," replied Kinch, 
after a short inspection. 

" Well, who was here last night P " asked his father ; " you 
isaid you sold suthin' P " 

" So I did," replied Kinch ; " sold a whole suit ; and the 

fntleman who put it on said he was going out for a lark. 
e was changing some papers from his pocket : perhaps he 
dropped it. I'm to take this suit back to huu to-day. Here 
is his card." 

" By heavens ! " exclaimed Mr. Walters, after looking at 
the card, " I know the fellow, — George Stevens, * Slippery 
George,* — every one knows him, and can speak no good of 
him either. Now I recognize the handwriting of the list ; I 
begin to suspect something wrong by seeing his name in 
connection with this." 

Hereupon Kinch was subjected to a severe cross-examina- 
tion, which had the effect of deepening Mr. Wa.U.et^'^ Ssssl- 
presaioxi, that some plot was being concoc^i^d. ^i2ii&^ ^css^^ 
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result to the detriment of the coloured people ; for lie wfts 
confident that no good could be indicated by the mysterious 
conduct of Mr. Stevens. 

After some deliberation, Kinch received instructions to 
take home the clothes as directed, and to have his eyes about 
him ; and if he saw or heard anything, he was to report it. 

In accordance with his instructions. Master Kinch made 
several journeys to Mr. Stevens's office, but did not succeed 
in finding that gentleman within ; the last trip he made there 
fatigued him to such a degree, that he determined to wait his 
arrival, as he judged, from the lateness of the hour, that, if 
it was his intention to come at all that day, he would soon be 
there. 

" I'll sit down here," said Kinch, who espied an old box in 
the back part of the entry, *' and give myself a little time to 
blow." 

He had not sat long before he heard footsteps on the stain, 
and presently the sound of voices became ouite audible. 

" That's him," ejaculated Kinch, as Mr. Stevens was heard 
saying, in an angry tone, — " Yes ; and a devil of a scrape I 
got into by your want of sobriety. Had you followed my 
directions, and met me at Whitticar's, instead of getting 
drunk as a beast, and being obliged to go home to bed, it 
wouldn't have happened." 

" Well, squire, * replied McCloskey, for he was the person 
addressed by Mr. Stevens, " a man can't be expected always 
to keep sober." 

" He ought to when he has business before him," rejomed 
Mr. Stevens, sharply ; " how the devil am I to trust you to 
do anything of importance, when I can't depend on your 
keeping sober a day at a time P Come up to this top land- 
ing," continued he, " and listen to me, if you think you are 
sober enough to comprehend what I say to you." 

They now approacned, and stood within a few feet of the 
place where Kinch was sitting, and Mr. Stevens said, with 
a ^reat deal of emphasis, "Now, I want you to pay the 
strictest attention to what I say. I had a list of pla<^ 
made out for you last night, but, somehow or other, I lost it 
But that is neither here nor there. This is what I want yon 
to attend to particularly. Don't attempt anything to-nisht; 
you can't get a sufficient number of the boys together ; uui, 
when you do go, you are to take, first, Christiim-street, be- 
tween Eleventh and Twelfth, — there are several nigger fioii" 
lies living in that block. Smash in their windows, break 
their /arniture, and, if possible, set one of the houses on fire^ 
snd that will draw attention to t\iat \0Qti2iiV} ^\^t yon are 
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Operating elsewhere. By that time, the boys will be ripe for 
anything. Then you had better go to a house in Easton- 
street, comer of Shotwell : there is a rich nigger living there 
whose plunder is worth something. I owe him an old grudge, 
and I want you to pay it off for me." 

"You keep me pretty busy paying your debts. What's 
the name of this rich nigger P " 

** Walters," replied Mr. Stevens ; " everybody knows him. 
Kow about that other affair." Here he whispered so low, 
fhat Kinch could only learn they were planning an attack on 
the house of some one, but failed in discovering the name. 
McCloskey departed as soon as he had received full direc- 
tions from Mr. Stevens, and his retreating steps might be 
still heard upon the stairs, when Mr. Stevens unlocked his 
office-door and entered. 

After giving him sufficient time to get quietly seated, 
Kinch followed, and delivered the clothes left with him the 
evening previous. He was very much struck with Mr. 
Stevens's altered appearance, and, in fact, would not have 
recognized him, but for his voice. 

*• You don't seem to be well P " remarked Kinch, in- 
quiringly. 

" No, I'm not," he replied, gruffly ; " I've caug:ht cold." 
As Kinch was leaving the office, he called after him, " Did 
you find a paper in your shop this morning P " 

"No, sir," replied Kinch, **I didnt;" but mentally he 
observed, " My daddy did though ; " and, fearful of some 
other troublesome question, he took leave immediately. 

Fatigued and out of breath, Kinch arrived at the house of 
Mr. Walters, where he considered it best to go and commu- 
nicate what he had learned. 

Mr. Walters was at dinner when he received from the 
maid a summons to the parlour to see a lad, who said his 
business was a matter ** of life or death." He was obliged 
to smile at the air of importance with which Kinch com- 
menced the relation of wnat he had overheard — ^but the 
smile gave place to a look of anxiety and indignation long 
ere he had finished, and at the conclusion of the commu- 
nieation he was highly excited and alarmed. 

" The infernal scoundrel ! " exclaimed Mr. Walters. "Are 
you sure it was my house P " 

"Yes, sure," was Kinch's reply. "You are the only 
coloured person living in the sauare — and he said plain 
enough for anybody to understand, 'Easton-street, comer of 
8hotwelL' I heard every word but what they said towards 
the last in a whisper." 
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" You couldn't catch anything of itP" agked Mr. Walters, 

" No, I missed that ; they talked too low for me to hear." 

After reflecting a few moments, Mr. Walters said ; " Not 
a word of this is to be lisped anywhere except with mj 
permission, and by my direistion. Have you had your 
dmnerP" 

" No, sir," was the prompt reply. 

" I want to despatch a note to Mr. Ellis, by you, if it 
won't trouble you too much. Can you oblige me P " 

" Oh, yes, sir, by all means," replied Kinch, " I'll go there 
with pleasure." 

** Then whilst I'm writing," continued Mr. Walters, " you 
can be eating your dinner, that will economize time, you 
know." 

Xinch followed the servant who answered the bell into the 
dining-room which Mr. Walters had just left. On being 
supplied with a knife and fork, he helped himself bountifulhr 
to tne roast duck, then pouring out a glass of wine, he drauk 
with great enthusiasm, to " our honoured self," which pro- 
ceeding caused infinite amusement to the two servants who 
were peeping at him through the dining-room door. " Der* 
licious," exclaimed Kinch, depositing his glass upon tiie 
table ; " guess I'll try another ; " and suiting the action to 
the word, he refilled his glass, and dispatched its contents in 
the wake of the other. Having laboured upon the daol( 
until his appetite was somewhat appeased, he leant back in 
his chair and suffered his plate to be changed for another, 
which being done, he made an attack upon a peach pie, and 
nearly demolished it outright. 

This last performance brought his meal to a conclusioiiy 
and with a look of weariness, he remarked, " I don't see hov 
it is — but as soon as I have eat for a little while my appetite 
is sure to leave me — ^now I can't eat a bit more. !But tho 
worst thing is walking down to Mr. Ellis's. I don't feel a 
bit like it, but I suppose I must ; " and reluctantly rising from 
the table, he returned to the parlour, where he found Mr* 
Walters folding the note he had promised to deliver. 

As soon as ne had despatched Elinch on his errand, Mr. 
Walters put on his hat and walked to the office of the mayor* 

"Is his honour inP" he asked of one of the police^ 
who was lounging in the anteroom. 

" Yes, he is — what do you want with him P " asked the 
official, in a rude tone. 

" That, sir, is none of your business," replied Mr. Walters; 
** if the mayor is m, hand him this card, and say I wish \» 
see Mm." ^ 
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Somewhat awed by Mr. Walters's dignified and decided 
manner, the man went quickly to deliver his message, and 
returned with an answer that his honour would be obliged to 
Mr. Walters if he would step into his office. 

On following the officer, he was ushered into a small room 
— ^the private office of the chief magistrate of the city. 

•• Take a seat, sir," said the mayor, politely, " it is some 
time since we have met. I think I nad the pleasure of trans- 
acting business with you quite frequently some years back if 
I am not mistaken." 

•* You are quite correct," replied Mr. Walters, " and being 
BO favourably impressed by your courtesy on the occasions to 
which you refer, I have ventured to intrude upon you with a 
matter of great importance, not only to myself, but I think I 
may say to the public generally. Since this morning, cir- 
cmnstances have come under my notice that leave no doubt 
on my mind that a thoroughlv-concerted plan is afoot for the 
distruction of the property of a large number of our coloured 
citizens — ^mine amongst the rest. You must be aware," he 
continued, ** that many very serious disturbances have oc- 
curred lately in the lower part of the city." 

"Yes, I've heard something respectmg it," replied the 
mayor, " but I believe they were nothing more than trifling 
combats between the negroes and the whites in that vicinity." 

" Oh, no, sir ! I assure you," rejoined Mr. Walters, " they 
were and are anything but trifling. I regard them, however, 
as only faint indications of what we may expect if the thing 
is not promptly suppressed ; there is an organized gang of 
Villains, who are combined for the sole purpose of mobbing us 
coloured citizens ; and, as we are inoflensive, we certainly 
deserve protection ; and here," continued Mr. Walters, " is a 
copy of the list of places upon which it is rumoured an 
attack is to be made." 

" I really don't see how I'm to prevent it, Mr. Walters ; 
with the exception of vour own residence, all that are here 
enumerated are out of my jurisdiction. I can send two or 
three police for your protection if you think it necessary. 
But I really can't see my waj clear to do anything further." 

** Two or three police ! " said Mr. Walters, with rising in- 
dignation at the apathy and indiflerence the mayor exhibited; 
" they would scarcely be of airy more use than as many 
women. If that is the extent of the aid you can aflbrd me, 
I must do what I can to protect myself." 

" I trust your fears lead you to exaggerate the danger," 
said the mayor, as Mr. Walters arose to depart ; *' perha^^^ v^ 
ia onl^ rumour after alL"^ 
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" I might have flattered myself with the same idea, did I 
not feci convinced by what has so recently occurred but a 
short distance from my own house ; at any rate, if I am 
attacked, they will find I am not unprepared!. Good day,** 
and bowing courteously to the mayor, Mr. Walters departed. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

The Attack. 

Mb. Waltbbs lost no time in sending messengers to the 
various parties threatened by the mob, warning them either 
to leave their houses or to make every exertion for a vigorous 
defence. Few, however, adopted the latter extremity; the 
majority fled from their homes, leaving what effects they 
could not carry away at the mercy of the mob, and sought 
an asylum in the houses of such kindly-disposed whites as 
would give them shelter. 

Although the authorities of the district had received the 
most positive information of the nefarious schemes of the 
rioters, they had not made the slightest efforts to protect the 

I>oor creatures threatened in their persons and property, hat 
et the tide of lawlessness flow on unchecked. 

Throughout the day parties of coloured people might have 
been seen hurrying to the upper part of the city : women 
with terror written on their faces, some with babes in thor 
arms and children at their side, hastening to some temporary 

Elace of refuge, in company with men who were bending 
eneath the weight of household goods. 
Mr. Walters had converted his house into a temporsiy 
fortress : the shutters of the upper windows had been loop- 
holed, double bars had been placed across the doors and 
windows on the ground floor, carpets had been taken up^ 
superfluous furniture removed, ana an air of thorough nreK 
paration imparted. A few of Mr. Walters's male friends nad 
volunteered their aid in defence of his house, and their sev* 
vices had been accepted. 

Mr. Ellis, whose house was quite indefensible (it beitf 
situated in a neighbourhood swarming with the class a 
which the mob was composed), had decided on bringing Ui 
family to the house of Mr. Walters, and sharing with hitt 
the tortrmeB of the night, his wife and daughters haviM 
declared they would feel as saie Wiete ^ ell&owhere i anOf 
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accordingly, about five in the afternoon, Mrs. Ellis came up, 
accompanied by £inch and the girls. 

Caddy and JiCinch, who brought up the rear, seemed very 
Bcdicitous respecting the safety of a package that the latter 
bore in his arms. 

" What have you there P " asked Mr. Walters, with a smile ; 
"it must be powder, or some other explosive matter, you 
take such wonderful pains for its preservation. Come, Caddy, 
tell us what it is ; is it powder ? " 

" No, Mr. Walters, it isn't powder," she replied ; " it's 
nothing that will blow the house up or burn it down." 

" What is it, then P You tell us, Kinch." 

" Just do, if you think best," said Caddy, giving him a 
threatening glance; whereupon. Master STinch looked as 
much as to say, " If you were to put me on the rack you 
couldn't get a word out of me." 

*' I suppose I shall have to give you up," said Mr. Walters 
at last ; " but don't stand here in the entry ; come up into the 
drawing-room." 

Mrs. Ellis and Esther followed him upstairs, and stood at 
the door of the drawing-room surveying the preparations for 
defence that the appearance of the room so abundantly indi- 
cated. Guns were stacked in the comer, a number of pistols 
lay upon the mantelpiece, and a pile of cartridges was heaped 
up beside a small keg of powder that stood upon the table 
opposite the fire-place. 

** Dear me ! " exclaimed Mrs. Ellis, " this looks dreadful ; 
it almost frightens me out of my wits to see so many dan- 
gerous weapons scattered about." 

" And how does it affect our quiet, Esther P " asked Mr. 
Walters. 

" It makes me wish I were a man," she replied, with con- 
siderable vehemence of manner. All started at this language 
j&om one of her usually gentle demeanour. 

**Why, Esther, how you talk, girl: what's come over 
youP" 

" Talk ! " replied she. " I say nothing that I do not feel. 
Ab we came through the streets to-day, and I saw so many 
inoffensive creatures, who, like ourselves, have never done 
these white wretches the least injury, — to see them and us 
driven from our homes by a mob of wretches, who can accuse 
us of nothing but being darker than themselves,— it takes all 

the woman out of my bosom, and makes me feel like a " 

here Esther paused, and bit her lip to prevent the utterance 
of a fierce expression that hovered on the ti^ oi\i%T Wei^^. 

She then continued : " One poor '^omwx m ^«x"Cvi^«t "V 
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noticed : she had a babe in her arms, poor thinf^, and was 
weeping bitterly because she knew of no place to go to sedc 
for shelter or protection. A couple of white men stood by 
jeering and taunting her. I felt as though I could have 
strangled them : had I been a man, I would have attacked 
them on the spot, if I had been sure they would have killed 
me the next moment." 

*' Hush ! Esther, hush ! m^ child; you must not talk so^ it 
sounds unwomanly — unchristian. Wny, I never heard you 
talk so before.*' Esther made no reply, but stood resting ner 
forehead upon the mantelpiece. Her face was flashed with 
excitement, and her dark eyes glistened like polished jet. 

Mr. Walters stood regarding her for a time with evident 
admiration, and then said, '' You are a brave one, after my 
own heart." Esther hung down her head, confused by the 
ardent look he cast upon her, as he continued, " You nave 
taken me by surprise; but it's always the way with yea 
quiet people; events like these bring you out — seem to 
change your very natures, as it were. We must look out," 
said he, with a smile, turning to oiie of the young men, **ot 
Miss Ellis will excel us all in courage. I shall expect great 
things from her if we are attacked to-night." 

" Don't make a jest of me, Mr. Walters," said Esther, and 
as she spoke her eyes moistened and her lip quivered witk 
vexation. 

" No, no, my dear girl, don't misunderstand me," replied 
he, quickly; "nothing was farther from my thoughts. I 
truly meant all that 1 said. I believe you to be a biav9 
girl." , • 

" If you really think so," rejoined Esther, ** prove it by 
showing me how to load these.' As she spoke she took from 
the mantel one of the pistols that were lying there, and 
turned it over to examine it. 

" Oh ! put that down, Esther, put that down immediately," 
almost screamed Mrs. Ellis ; " what with your speechea and 
your guns you'll quite set me crazy; do take it from her, 
Walters ; it will certainly go off." 

" There's not the least danger, Ellen," he replied ; " there's 
nothing in it." 

" Well, I'm afraid of guns, loaded or unloaded ; they an 
dangerous, all of them, whether they have anything in them 
or not. Do you hear me, Esther; do put that down and 
come out of here." 

" Oh, no, mother," said she, " do let me remain ; there* 
I'll lay the pistols down and won't touch them again whilft 
jroa are in the room." 
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** You may safely leave her in my hands," interposed Mr. 
Walters. " If she wants to learn, let her ; it won't injure 
her in the least, I'll take care of that." This assurance 
somewhat quieted Mrs. Ellis, who left the room and took up 
her quarters in another apartment. 

" In ow, Mr. Walters," said Esther, taking off her bonnet, 
I'm quite in earnest about learning to load these pistols, and 
I wish you to instruct me. You may be hard pressed to- 
night, and unable to load for yourselves, and in such an 
emergency I could perhaps be of great use to you." 

" But, my child," replied he, " to be of use in the. manner 
you propose, you woula be compelled to remain in quite an 
ezpoeed situation." 

** I am aware of that," calmly rejoined Esther. 

*' And still you are not afraid P " he asked, in surprise. 

** Why should I be P I shall not be any more exposed than 
you or my father." 

"That's enough — I'll teach you. Look here," said Mr. 
Walters, " observe how I load this." Esther gave her un- 
divided attention to the work before her, and when he had 
finished, she took up another pistol and loaded it with a pre- 
cision and celerity that would have reflected honour on a 
mor e p ractised hand. 

** Well done ! — capital ! " exclaimed Mr. Walters, as she 
laid down the weapon. "You'll do, my girl; as I said 
before, you are one after my own heart. Now, whilst you 
are loading the rest, I will go downstairs, where I have 
some little matters to attend to. On the stair-way he was 
met by Kinch and Caddy, who were tugging up a large kettle 
of water. " Is it possible, Caddy," asked Mr. Walters, 
" that your propensity to dabble in soap and water has over- 
come you even at this critical time ? You certainly can't be 
goin^ to scrub P " 

** No, I'm not going to scrub," she replied, " nor do any- 
thing like it. We've got our plans, haven't we, Kinch P " 

"lict's hear what your plans are. I'd like to be en- 
lightened a little, if convenient," said Mr. Walters. 

" Well, it's not convenient, Mr. Walters, so you need not 
expect to hear a word about them. You'd only laugh if we 
were to tell you, so we're going to keep it to ourselves, ain't 
we. Kinch P " 

The latter, thus appealed to, put on an air of profound 
mystery, and intimated that if they were permitted to pursue 
the even tenor of their way, great results might be expected ; 
but if they were balked in their designs, he could not 
answer for the consequences. 
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"Ton and Esther have your plans/' resumed Caddy, ^ and 
we have ours. We don't believe in powder and snot, and 
don't want anything to do with guns ; for my part I'm afraid 
of them, so please let us go by — do, now, that's a good soul!" 

''You seem to forget that I'm the commander of tiui 
fortress," said Mr. Walters, "and that I have a rig^t to 
know everything that transpires within it; but I see you 
look obstinate, and as I haven't time to settle the matter 
now, you may pass on. I wonder what they can be abou^" 
lie remarked, as they hurried on. " I must steal up by-82id« 
by and see for myself." 

One after another the various friends of Mr. Walters eame 
in, each bringing some vague report of the desi^^ of tihe 
mob. They all described the excitement as growing more 
intense; that the houses of various prominent AboH- 
tionists had been threatened; that an attempt had beea 
made to fire one of the coloured churches ; and that, not- 
withstanding the rioters made little scruple in declaring their 
intentions, the authorities were not using the slightest effort 
to restrain them, or to protect the parties threatened. Di^ 
was fast waning, and the approaching night brought with it 
clouds and cold. 

Whilst they had been engaged in their preparations for 
defence, none had time to reflect upon the danger of their 
situation; but now that all was prepared, and there was 
nothing to sustain the exciteiAent of the last few honrs^ a 
chill crept over the circle who were gathered round the fire. 
There were no candles burning, and the uncertain glow frcni 
the grate gave a rather weird-like look to the group. The 
arms stacked in the corner of the room, and the ocoasioDal 
glitter of the pistol-barrels as the flames rose and fell, gaTe 
the whole a peculiarly strange effect. 

" We look belligerent enough, I should think," remarked 
Mr. Walters, looking around him. " I wish we were wdl 
out of this : it's terrible to be driven to these extremities — bvt 
we are not the aggressors, thank God ! and the results, be 
they what they may, are not of our seeking. I have a ri^t 
to defend my own : I have asked protection of the law, tm 
it is too weak, or too indifferent, to give it ; so I have no 
alternative but to protect myself. But who is here ? It liii 
grown so dark in the room that I can scarcely distinguidi 
any one. Where are all the ladies P " 

"None are here except myself," answered Esther; **ifl 
the rest are below stairs." 

"And where are youP I hear, but can't see you; gits 
me your hand," said he, extending hi^ own in t^e ^Seor 
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tion from which her roice proceeded. " How cold your hand 
ii," he continued ; " are you frightened P " 

" Frightened I " she replied ; " I nerer felt calmer in my 
life— put your finger on my pulse." 

Mr. Walters did as he was desired, and exclaimed, " Steady 
as a clock. I trust nothing may occur before morning to 
cause it to beat more hurriedly." 

,. " Let us put some wood on these coals/' suggested Mr. 
SUis ; " it will make a slight blaze, and give us a chance to 
aee each other." As he spoke he took up a few small fagots 
and cast them upon the nre. 

The wood snapped and crackled, as the flames mounted the 
ohinmey and cast a cheerful glow upon the surrounding 
objects : suddenly a thoroughly ignited piece flew off from 
the rest and fell on the table in the midst of the cartridfres. 
" Sua for your lives I " shrieked one of the party. " The 
powder ! the powder ! " Simultaneously they nearly all 
mahed to the aoor. 

Mr. Walters stood as one petrified. Esther alone, of the 
whole party, retained her presence of mind ; springing for- 
ward, sue grasped the blazing fragment and dashed it back 
again into the grate. All this passed in a few seconds, and 
in the end Esther was so overcome with excitement and 
terror, that she fainted outright. . Hearing no report, those 
who had fied cautiously returned, and by their umted efforts 
•he was soon restored to consciousness. 

" What a narrow escape ! " said she, trembling, and coverr 
ing her face with her hands ; " it makes me shudder to think 
^it." 

"We owe our lives to you, my brave girl," said Mr. 
Walters ; " your presence of mind nas quite put us all to the 
blush." 

''Oh! move the powder some distance off, or the same 
thing may happen again. Please do move it, Mr. Walters ; 
I shall have no peace whilst it is there." 

Whilst they were thus engaged, a loud commotion was 
heard below stairs, and with one accord all started in the 
direction from whence the noise proceeded. 

'' Bring a light ! bring a light f" cried Mrs. Ellis ; " some- 
thing dreadful has happened." A light was soon procured, 
and the cause of this second alarm fully ascertained. 

Master !Kinch, in his anxiety to give himself as warlike an 
appearance as possible, had added to his accoutrements an 
Ola sword that he had discovered in an out-of-the-way corner 
of the garret. Not being accustomed to weapons of this 
nature, he had becQ constantly getting \\, \i^^m^9s^\^\ts^^ 
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and had already been precipitated byit down a flight of steps, 
to the imminent risk of his neck. Undaunted, however, oj 
this mishap, he had clung to it with wonderful tenacity, until 
it had again caused a disaster the noise of which had Drought 
all parties into the room where it had occurred. 

The light being brought, Master Kinch crawled out firom 
under a table with his head and back covered with batter, a 
pan of which had been overturned upon him, in conseqnenoe 
of his having been tripped up by his sword and falling vio- 
lently against the table on which it stood. 

" I said you had better take that skewer off," exclaimed 
Caddy : ** It's a wonder it hasn't broke your neck before 
now ; but you are such a goose you would wear it," said she, 
surveying her aide-de-camp with derision, as he vainly endea- 
voured to scrape the batter from his face. . 

" Please give me some water," cried Kinch, looking from 
one to the other of the laughing group : " help a feller to get 
it off, can't you — ^it's all in my eyes, and the yeast is blind- 
ing me." 

The only answer to this appeal was an additional shout of 

laughter, without the slightest effort for his relief. At last 

Caddy, taking compassion upon his forlorn condition, pro- 

curea a basin of water, and assisted him to wash from his 

. wooUy pate what had been intended for the next day's mesl. 

" This is the farce after what was almost a tragedy," said 
Mr. Walters, as they ascended the stairs again ; *' I wonder 
what we shall have next ! " 

They all returned to their chairs by the drawing-room fire 
after this occurrence, and remained in comparative silence for 
some time, until loud cries of " Fire ! fire ! " startled them 
from their seats. 

" The whole of the lower part of the city appears to be in a 
blaze," exclaimed one of the party who had nastened to the 
window ; " look at the flames — they are ascending from 
several places. They are at their work; we may expect 
them here soon." '^ 

" Well, they'll find us prepared when they do come," re- 
joined Mr. Walters. 

" What do you propose P " asked Mr. Ellis. " Are we to 
fire on them at once, or wait for their attack P " 

" Wait for their attack, by all means," said he, in reply ;—• 
" if they throw stones, you'll find plenty in that room with 
which to return the compliment ; if they resort to fire-arms, 
then we will .do the same ; I want to be strictly on the defen- 
sive — but at the same time we must defend ourselves follj 
MDd energetically." 
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In about an bour after this conversation a dull roar was 
beard in the distance, which grew louder and nearer every 
moment. 

" Hist ! " said Esther ; " do you hear that noise P Listen ! 
isn't that the mob coming P " 

Mr. Walters opened the shutter, and then the sound became 
more distinct. On they came, nearer and nearer, until the 
noise of their voices became almost deafening. 

There was something awful in the appearance of the motley 
crowd that, like a torrent, foamed and surged through the 
streets. Some were bearing large pine torches that filled 
tiie air with thick smoke and partially lighted up the sur- 
rounding gloom. Most of them were armed with clubs, and 
a few with guns and pistols. 

As they apprdached the house, there seemed to be a sort of 
consultation between the ringleaders, for soon after every 
light was extinguished, and the deafenin^f yells of " Kill the 
niggers ! " ** Down with the Abolitionists ! " were almost 
entirely stilled. 

** I wonder what that means," said Mr. Walters, who had 
closed the shutter, and was surveying, through an aperture 
that had been cut, the turbulent mass below. "Look out 
for something soon." 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when a voice in the 
street cried, " One — ^two — three ! " and immediately there 
followed a volley of missiles, crushing in the windows of the 
chamber above, and rattling upon the shutters of the room 
in which the party of defenders were gathered. A yell 
then went up from the mob, followed by another shower 
of stones. 

It is now our turn," said Mr. Walters, coolly. " Four of 
you place yourselves at the windows of the adjoining room ; 
the rest remain here. When you see a bright light reflected 
on the crowd below, throw open the shutters, and hurl 
down stones as long as the light is shining. Now, take 
your places, and as soon as you are prepared stamp upon the 
floor." 

Each of the men now armed themselves with two or more 
of the largest stones they could find, from the heap that had 
been provided for the occasion ; and in a few seconds a loud 
stamping upon the floor informed Mr. Walters that all was 
ready. He now opened the aperture in the shutter, and 
placed therein a powerful reflecting light which brought the 
shouting crowd below clearly into view, and in an instant a 
shower of heavy stones came crashing down \l^oiv. \Xi^\t >a5^ 
^turned faces. 

M 
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Yells of rage and agony ascended from the thionfi^, who, 
not seeing any previous signs of life in the house, had no 
anticipation of so prompt and severe a response to their 
attack. For a time they swayed to and fro, bewildered by 
the intense light and crushing shower of stones that had so 
suddenly fallen upon them. Those in the rear, howeyer, 
pressing forward, did not permit the most exposed to retire 
out of reach of missiles from the house ; on perceiving which, 
Mr. Walters again turned the light upon them, and imme- 
diately another stony shower came rattling down, whioh 
caused a precipitate retreat. 

"The house is full of niggers! — the house is full of 
niggers ! '* cried several voices — " Shoot them ! kill them I ** 
and immediately several shots were fired at the window by 
the mob below. * 

" Don't fire yet," said Mr. Walters to one of the young 
men who had his hand upon a gun. " Stop awhile. When 
we do fire, let it be to some purpose — let us make sure that 
some one is hit." 

Whilst they were talking, two or three bullets pierced the 
shutters, and flattened themselves upon the ceiling above. 

" Those are rifle bullets," remarked one of the young men 
— " do let us fire." 

** It is too great a risk to approach the windows at present; 
keep quiet for a little while ; and, when the light is shown 
agam, fire. But, hark ! " continued he, " they are trying to 
burst open the door. We can't reach them there without 
exposing ourselves, and if they should get into the entry it 
would be hai'd work to dislodge them." 

" Let us give them a round ; probably it will disperse those 
farthest off* — and those at the door will follow," suggested 
one of the young men. 

** We'll try it, at any rate," replied Walters. " Take your 
places, don't fire until I show the light — then pick your man, 
and let him have it. There is no use to fire, you know, 
imless you hit somebody. Are you ready ? " he asked. 

" Yes," was the prompt reply. 

"Then here goes," said ne, turning the light upon the 
crowd below — who, having some experience in what would 
follow, did their best to get out of reach ; but they were too 
late — for the appearance of the light was followed by the 
instantaneous report of several guns which did fearful exe- 
cution amidst the throng of ruffians. Two or three fell cm 
the spot, and were carried off" by their comrades with fearful 
execrations- 
Tbe £riDgnow became frequent on both aides, and Esther'* 
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memoes came into eonstant requisition. It was in vain tliat 
her father endeavoured to persuade her to leave the room ; 
notwithstanding the shutters had been thrown open to 
facilitate operations from within and the exposure thereby 
greatly increased, she resolutely refused to retire, and con- 
tinued fearlessly to load the guns and hand them to the men. 

" They've got axes at work upon the door, if they are not 
dislodged, they'll cut their way in," exclaimed one of the 
joung men — " the stones are exhausted, and I don't know 
what we shall do." 

Just then the splash of water was heard, followed by shrieks 
of agony. 

** Oh, God ! I'm scalded ! I'm scalded ! " cried one of the 
men upon the steps. '* Take me away ! take me away ! " 

In the midst of his cries another volume of scalding water 
esme pouring down upon the group at the door, which was 
followed by a rush from the premises. 

*'What is that — who could have done that — ^where has 
that water come from P " asked Mr. Walters, as he saw the 
seething shower pass the window, and fall upon the heads 
below. " I must go and see." 

He ran upstairs, and found Xinch and Caddy busy putting 
on more water, they having exhausted one kettle-full — into 
which they had put two or three pounds of cayenne pepper 
—on the heads of the crowd below. 

** We gave 'em a settler, didn't we, Mr. Walters P " asked 
Caddy, as he entered the room. " It takes us ; we fight with 
hot water. This," said she, holding up a dipper, '* is my gun. 
I guess we made 'em squeal." 

"You've done well, Caddy," replied he — "first-rate, my 
girl. I believe you've driven them off entirely," he continuedf, 
peeping out of the window. " They are going off, at any 
rate," said he, drawing in his head; "whether they will re- 
turn or not is more than I can say. Keep plenty of hot water 
ready, but don't expose yourselves, children. Weren't you 
afraid to so to the window P " he asked. 

"We didn't go near it. Look at this," replied Caddy, 
fitting a broom handle into the end of a very large tin 
dipper. " Xinch cut this to fit ; so we have nothing to do 
but to stand back here, dip up the water, and let them have 
it ; the length of the handle keeps us from being seen from 
the street. That was Kinch's plan." 

" And a capital one it was too. Your head, Kinch, evi- 
dently has no batter within, if it has without ; there is a 
great deal in that. Xeep a bright look out/' continued Mr. 

If 2 
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Walters ; " I'm going downstairs. If they come again, let 
them have plenty of your warm pepper-sauce." 

On returning to the drawing-room, Mr. Walters fcmnd 
Mr. Dennis, one of the company, preparing to go out. " I'm 
about to avail myself of the advantage afforded by my fair 
complexion, and play the spy," said he. *' They can't ducen 
at night what I am, and I may be able to learn some of their 
plans." 

" A most excellent idea," said Mr. Walters ; " but pray 
be careful. You may meet some one who will recognise 

" Never fear," replied Mr. Dennis. " m keep a briebt 
look out for that." And, drawing his cap far down over his 
eyes, to screen his face as much as possible, he sallied out 
into the street. 

He had not been absent more than a quarter of an honr« 
when he returned limping into the house. "Have they 
attacked you — are you hurt P " asked the anxious group by 
which he was surrounded. 

** I*m hurt, but not by them. I got on very well, and 
gleaned a great deal of information, when I heard a srudden 
exclamation, and, on looking round, I found myself reoog- 
ni^ed by a white man of my acquaintance. I ran imme- 
diately ; and whether I was pursued or not, I'm unable to 
say. I had almost reached here, when my foot caught in a 
grating and gave my ancle such a wrench that I'm unable 
to stand." As he spoke, his face grew pale from the sufiferiog 
the limb was occasioning. " I'm sorry, very sorry," he ooDf 
tinued, limping to the sofa ; " I was going out again imme- 
diately. They intend making an attack on Mr. Garie's 
house : I didn't hear his name mentioned, but I heard one 
of the men, who appeared to be a ringleader, say, ' We're 
going up to Winter-street, to give a coat of tar and feathen 
to a white man, who is married to a nigger woman.' The^ 
can allude to none but him. How annoying that this aom* 
dent should have happened just now, of all times. They oogfat 
to be warned." 

" Oh, poor Emily ! " cried Esther, bursting into tears ; "it 
will kill her, I know it will ; she is so ill. Some one must go 
and warn them. Let me try ; the mob, even if I met th^ 
surely would not assault a woman." 

" iou mustn't think of such a thing, Esther," exclaimed 

Mr. Walters ; " the idea isn't to be entertained for a moment 

Yon don't know what ruthless wretches they are. Year 

colour discovered you would find your sex but a trifling pro- 

tection, I'd go, but it would be certain death to me : my 
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black face would quickly obtain for me a passport to another 
world if I were discovered in the street just now." 

" m go," calmly tpoke Mr. Ellis. "I can't rest here and 
think of what they are exposed to. By skulking through 
bye-streets and keeping unaer the shadows of houses I may 
escape observation — at any rate, I must run the risk." And 
he began to button up his coat. " Don't let your mother 
know I'm gone ; stick by her, my girl," said he, kissing 
Esther ; " trust in God, — fle'U protect me." 

Esther hung sobbing on her father's neck. " Oh, father, 
father," said she, " I couldn't bear to see you go for any one 
but Emily and the children." 

**I know it, dear," he replied; "it's my duty. Garie 
would do the same for me, I know, even at greater risk. 
Gk)od-bye ! good-bye ! " And, disengaging himself from the 
w eep ing girl, he started on his errand of mercy. 

Walking swiftly forwards, he passed over more than two- 
thirds of the way without the slightest interruption, the 
Itreets through which he passed being almost entirely de- 
serted. He had arrived within a couple of squares of the 
Ghiries, when suddenly, on turning a corner, he found himself 
in the midst of a gang of ruffians. 

" Here's a nigger ! here's a nigger ! " shouted two or three 
of them, almost simultaneously, making at the same time a 
rush at Mr. Ellis, who turned and ran, followed by the whole 
gang. Eear lent him wings, and he fast outstripped his 
pursuers, and would have entirely escaped, had he not turned 
into a street which unfortunately was closed at the other 
end. This he did not discover until it was too late to 
retrace his steps, his pursuers having already entered the 
stoeet. 

Looking for some retreat, he perceived he was standing 
near an unfinished building. Tearing off the boards that 
were nailed across the window, he vaulted into the room, 
knocking off his hat, which fell upon the pavement behind 
him. Scarcely had he groped his way to the staircase of the 
dwelling when he heard the footsteps of his pursuers. 

** He can't have got through," exclaimed one of them, " the 
street is closed up at the end ; he must be up here some- 
where." 

Lighting one of their torches, they began to look around 
them, and soon discovered the hat lying beneath the window. 

" He's in here, boys ; we've tree'd the *coon," laughingly 
exclaimed one of the ruffians. " Let's after him." 

Tearing off the remainder of the boards, one ot \wo ^\i\*«t^^^ 
opened the door fcom the inside, and gave admif^^svoTk V) '^^^ 
rest. 
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Mr. Ellis mounted to the second storj, followed by his 
pursuers ; on he went, until he reached the attic, from which 
a ladder led to the roof. Ascending this, he drew it up after 
him, and found himself on the roof of a house that was en- 
tirely isolated. 

Tne whole extent of the danger flashed upon him at onee. 
Here he was completely hemmed in, without the smallett 
chance for escape. He approached the edge and looked o^er, 
but could discover nothing near enough to reach by a leap. 

** I must sell my life dearly," he said. " Gtod be my helper 
now — He is all I haye to rely upon." And as he spoke, the 
great drops of sweat fell from his forehead. Espying a sheet 
of lead upon the roof, he rolled it into a club of tolerable 
thickness, and waited the approach of his pursuers. 

" He's gone on the roof," he heard one of them exdaim, 
" and pulled the ladder up after him." Just then, a head 
emerged from the trap-door, the owner of which, perceiying 
Mr. Ellis, set up a shout of triumph. 

" WeVe got him ! weVe got him ! — ^here he is ! " whio& 
cries were answered by the exultant voices of his comrades 
below. 

An attempt was now made by one of them to gain the 
roof; but he immediately received a blow from Mr. Ellis 
that knocked him senseless into the arms of his companioDS. 
Another attempted the same feat, and met a umilar fate. 

This caused a parley as to the best mode of proceeding, 
which resulted in the simultaneous appearance of three of the 
rioters at the opening. Nothing daunted, Mr. Ellis attacked 
them with such fierceness and energy that they were forced 
to descend, muttering the direst curses. In a few moments 
another head appeared, at which Mr. Ellis aimed a blow of 
great force ; ana the club descended upon a hat placed upon 
a stick. Not meeting the resistance expected, it flew from 
his hand, and he was thrown forward, nearly falling down the 
doorway. 

With a shout of triumph, they seized his arm, and held him 
firmly, until one or two of them mounted the roof. 

" Throw him over ! throw him over I " exclaimed some of 
the fiercest of the crowd. One or two of the more mercifid 
endeavoured to interfere against killing him outright; but 
the frenzy of the majority triumphed, and they determined 
to cast him into the street below. 

Mr. Ellis clung to the chimney, shrieking, — " Save me I 

save me ! — Help I help ! Will no one save me I " His eries 

were unheeded by the ruf&ans, and the people at the sur- 

rounding windows were unable io eJSot^ '^Doaa wk^ %iNAiAaiiflet 

even if&ey were disposed to do «o. 
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Despite his cries and resistance, they forced him to the edge 
of the roof; he dinging to them the while, and shrieking: in 
agonized terror. Forcing off his hold, they thrust him 
forward and got him partially over the edge, where he clung 
calling frantically for aid. One of the villains, to make him 
loose his hold, struck on his fingers with the handle of a 
hatchet found on the roof; not succeeding in breaking his 
hold by these means, with an oath he struck with the blade, 
•erering two of the fingers from one hand and deeply man- 
gling: the other. 

With a yell of agony, Mr. Ellis let go his hold, and fell 
upon a pile of rubbish below, whilst a cry of triumphant 
malignity went up from the crowd on the roof. 

A gentleman and some of his friends kindly carried the 
insensible man into his house. "Poor fellow!" said he, **he 
is killed, I believe. What a gang of wretches. These things 
are dreadful ; that such a thing can be permitted in a Chris- 
tian city is perfectly appalling.'* The half-dressed family 
gatherea around the mangled form of Mr. EUis, and gave 
Tent to loud expressions of sympathy. A doctor was quickly 
sent for, who stanched the blood that was flowing from his 
huids and head. 

"I don't think he can live," said he, "the fall was too 
great. As far as I can judge, his legs and two of his ribs are 
DToken. The best thing we can do, is to get him conveyed to 
the hospital ; look in his pockets, perhaps we can find out 
who he is." 

There was nothing found, however, that afforded the least 
elue to his name and residence ; and he was, therefore, as soon 
fts persons could be procured to assist, borne to the hospital, 
where his wounds were dressed, and the broken limbs set. 



CHAPTER XXL 

More Horrors. 

Unawabb of the impending danger, Mr. Garie sat watching 
by the bedside of his wife. She had been quite ill ; but on 
the evening of which we write, although nervous and wakeful, 
was much better. The bleak winds of the fast approaching 
winter dealt unkindly with her delicate frame, accustomed 
as she was to the soft breezes of her Southern home. 

Mr. Garie had been sitting up looking «Xi \}da ^£s^<^ \fikK^^ 
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lower part of the city. Not having been out all that day or 
the one previous, he knew nothing of the fearful state into 
which matters had fallen. 

" Those lights are dying away, my dear," said he to his 
wife ; " there must have been quite an extensive conflagra- 
tion." Taking out his watch, he continued, " almost two 
o'clock ; why, how late I've been sitting up. I really don^t 
know whether it's worth while to go to bed or not, I 
should be obliged to get up again at five o'clock ; I go to 
New York to-morrow, or rather to-day; there are some 
matters connected with Uncle John's will that require my 
personal attention. Dear old man, how suddenly he died." 

" I wish, dear, you could put off your journey until I am 
better," said Mrs. Garie, faintly ; " I do hate you to go just 
now." 

** I would if I could, Emily ; but it is impossible. I shall 
be back to-morrow, or the next day, at farthest. Whilst I'm 
there, I'll " 

" Hush ! " interrupted Mrs. Garie, " stop a moment 
Don't you hear a noise like the shouting of a great many 
people. ' 

" Oh, it's only the firemen," replied he ; ** as I was about 
to observe ■ " 

** Hush ! " cried she again. " Listen now, that don't 
sound like the firemen in the least." Mr. Garie paused u 
the sound of a number of voices became more distinct. 

Wrapping his dressing-gown more closely about him, he 
walked mto the front room, which overlooked the street 
Opening the window, he saw a number of men- some beam; 
torches — coming rapidly in the direction of his dwelling. "I 
wonder what all this is for ; what can it mean," he exclaimed. 

They had now approached sufficiently near for him to 
understand their cries. " Down with the Abolitionist^-down 
with the Amalgamationist ! give them tar and feathers ! " 

" It's a mob — and that word Amalgamationist— can it be 
pointed at me P It hardly seems possible ; and yet I have a 
fear that there is something wrong." 

"What is it, Garie P What is the matter?" asked his 
wife, who, with a shawl hastily thrown across her shoulderSt 
was standing pale and trembling by the window. 

" Go in, Emily, my dear, for Heaven's sake ; you'll get 
your death of cold in this bleak night air — go in ; as soon as 
I discover the occasion of the disturbance, I'll come and tell 
you. Pray go in." Mrs. Garie retired a few feet from the 
window, and stood listening to the shouts in the street. 

Tiza notcTB, led on evidently by some one who knew what 
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he was about, pressed forward to Mr. Garie's house ; and soon 
the garden in front was filled with the shouting crowd. 

" What do you all want — ^why are you on my premises, 
creating this disturbance P " cried Mr. Garie. 

" Come down and you'll soon find out. You white-livered 
Abolitionist, come out, damn you ! we are going to give you 
a coat of tar and feathers, and your black wench nine-and- 
ttdrty. Yes, come down — come down ! " shouted several, " or 
we will come up after you." 

" I warn you," replied Mr. Garie, " against any attempt at 
violence upon my person, family, or property. I forbid you to 
advance another foot upon the premises. If any man of vou 
enters my house, I'll shoot him down as quick as I would a 
mad dog." 

" Shut up your gap ; none of your cussed speeches," said 
a Toice in the crowd ; " if you don't come down ^nd give 
youTBelf .up, we'll come in and take you — that's the talk, ain't 
it, boys P " A general shout of approval answered this speech, 
and several stones were thrown at Mr. Garie, one of which 
strack him on the breast. 

Seeing the utter futility of attempting to parley with the 
infxiriated wretches below, he ran into the room, exclaiming, 
"Put on some clothes, Emily! shoes first — quick — quick, 
wife ! — ^your life depends upon it. I'll bring down the children 
and wake the servants. We must escape from the house-* 
we are attacked by a mob of demons. Hurry, Emily ! do, 
for God sake ! " 

Mr. Garie aroused the sleeping children, and threw some 
dothes upon them, over which he wrapped shawls or blankets, 
or whatever came to hand. Kushing into the next room, he 
snatched a pair of loaded pistols from the drawer of his dress- 
ing-stand, and then hurried his terrified wife and children 
down the stairs. 

" This way, dear-*"this way ! " he cried, leading on toward 
the back door ; *' out that way through the gate with the 
children, and into some of the neighbour's houses. I'll stand 
liere to keep the way." « 

"No, no, Garie, she replied, frantically; "I won't go 
'without you." 

"You must! " he cried, stamping his foot impatiently; 
•'this is no time to parley— go, or we shall all be murdered, 
listen, they've broken in the door. Quick — quick ! go on ; " 
and as he spoke, he pressed her and the children out of the 
door, and closed it behind them. 

Mrs. Garie ran down the garden, followed by the children % 
to her horror, she found the gate locked, andme Vq»^tv»^V^i:^ 
to be found. 
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" What shall we doP " she cried. " Oh, we shall all he Id 
and her limhti trembled beneath her with cold and ten 
*' Let us hide in here, mother," suggested Clarence 
ning toward the wood -house; "we'll be safe in there. ** i 
that nothing better could be done, Mrs. Garie availed 1 
of the suggestion ; and when she was fairly inside the 
I feU fainting upon the ground. 

I As she escaped through the back door, the mob brok 

the front, and were confironting Mr. Garie, as he stooi 

his pistol pointed at them, prepared to fire. 

i, " Come another step forwara and I fire ! " exclaim 

resolutely ; but those in the rear urged the advance oi 

in front, who approached cautiously nearer and neare 

t victim. Fearful of opening the door behind him, ] 

' should show the way taken by his retreating wife, he 

' uncertain how to act ; a severe blow from a stone, ho' 

made him lose all reflection, and he immediately fii« 

loud shriek followed the report of his pistol, and a alio 

^ stones was immediately hurled upon him. 

I He quickly fired again, and was endeavouring to op 

] door to efiect his escape, when a pistol was discharem 

iy to his head and he fell forward on the entry floor meh 

All this transpired in a few moments, and in the 
darkness of the entry. Bushing forward over hia ] 
form, the villains hastened upstairs in search of Mrs. 
I' They ran shouting through the house, stealing ever 

i' valuable that they could lay their hands upon, and wa 

destroying the furniture ; they would have fiLred the 
but were prevented by McClosky, who acted as leader 
gang. 

For two long hours they ransacked the house, break 
they could not carry off- drinking the wine in Mr. ( 
cellar, and shouting and screaming like so many fiends 
Mrs. Garie and the children lay crouching with te 
the wood-house, listening to the ruffians as they wenttl 
the yard cursing her and her husband and ntterii 
direst threats of what they would do should she fall ini 
hands. Once she almost fainted on hearing one of the: 
pose opening the wood-house, t/O see if there was anytl 
value m itr—but breathed again when they abandonee 
not worth their attention. 

The children crouched down beside her — scarcely 
to whisper, lest the^ shojild attract the attention o 
persecutors. Shivering with cold they drew closer i 
them the blanket with which they had been provide 
• proridedm 
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" Brother, my feet are so cold," sobbed little Em. " I 
can't feel my toes. Oh, I*m so cold ! " 

" Put your feet closer to me, sissy," answered her brother, 
baring himself to enwrap her more thoroughly ; " put my 
stockinffs on over yours ; ' and, as well as they were able in 
the darK, he drew his stockings on over her benumbed feet. 
" There, sis, that's better," he whispered, with an attempt at 
cheerfulness, " now you'll be warmer." 

Just then Clarence heard a groan from his mother, so loud 
indeed that it would have been heard without but for the 
noise and excitement around the house— and feeling for her 
in the dark, he asked, " Mother, are you worse P are you 
sickP" 

A groan was her only answer. 

*' Mother, mother," he whispered, '* do speak, please do ! ** 
and he endeavoured to put his arm around her. 

"Don't, dear— don't," said she, faintly, "just take care of 
your sister — ^you can't do me any good— don't speak, dear, 
the men will hear you." 

iEtelnctantly the frightened child turned his attention again 
to his little sister ; ever and anon suppressed groans ftom his 
mother would reach his ears — at last he heard a groan even 
fierce in its intensity ; and then the sounds grew fainter and 
fainter until they entirely ceased. The night to the poor 
ahivering creatures in their hiding place seemed interminably 
long, and the sound of voices in the house had not long 
ceased when the faint light of day pierced their cheerless 
shelter. 

Hearing the voices of some neighbours in the yard, 
Clarence nastened out, and seizing one of the ladies by 
the dress, cried imploringly, " Do come to my mother, she's 
sick." 

** Why, where did you come from, child P " said the lady, 
with a start of astonishment. " Where have you been P " 

** In there," he answered, pointing to the wood-house. 
" Mother and sister are in there." 

The lady, accompanied by one or two others, hastened to 
the wood-house. 

** Where is she P " asked the foremost, for in the gloom of 
the place she could not perceive anything. 

*' Here," replied Clarence, " she's lying here." On open- 
ing a small window, they saw Mrs. Garie lying in a corner 
stretched upon the boards, her head supported by some 
blocks. " She's asleep," said Clarence. " Mother — mother," 
but there came no answer. " Mothbb," said hfi) %t\!^V^M^«t^ 
but yet there waa no response. 
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. Stepping forward, one of the females opened the 
which w^8 held firmly in the clenched hands of Mrs. G 
and there in her lap partially covered by her scanty 
dress, was discovered a new-born babe, who with its i 
had journeyed in the darkness, cold, and night, to the 
land, that they might pour out their woes upon the bo 
their Creator. 

The women gazed in mournful silence on the to 
scene before them. Clarence was on his knees, reg 
with fear and wonder the unnatural stillness of his mo 
the child had never before looked on death, and con 
recognize its presence. Laying his hand on hei 
cheek, he cried, with faltering voice, '* Mother, can 
speak ? ** but there was no answering light in the 
stare of those glassy eyes, and the lips of the dead coi 
move. " Why don't she speak P " he asked. 

" She can't, my dear ; you must come away and lea^ 
She's better off, my darling — she's dead" 

Then there was a cry of grief sprung up from the h 
that orphan boy, that rang in those women's ears fo 
years after ; it was the first outbreak of a loving d 
heart pierced with life's bitterest grief— a mother's losi 

The two children were kindly taken into the house o 
benevolent neighbour, as the servants had all fled none 
whither. Little Em was in a profound stupor — the re 
cold and terror, and it was found necessary to pla« 
tinder the care of a physician. 

After they had all gone, an inquest was held I 
coroner, and a very unsatisfactory and untruthful y 
pronounced — one that did not at all coincide with t 
cumstances of the case, but such a one as might havi 
expected where there was a great desire to screen the 
from public scrutiny. 



OHAPTEE XXII. 

An Anxious Day. 

EsTHEB Ellis, devoured with anxietjr respecting the 
of her father and the Garies, paced with impatient s 
and down the drawing-room. Opening the window 
looked to see if she could discover any signs of day. 
pitchy dark," she exclaimed, ** and yet almost five o 
Father has run a fearful risk. I hope nothing has hai 
to him." 
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"I trust not. I tliink he's safe enough somewhere/' said 
Mr. Walters. "He's no doubt been very cautious, and 
avoided meeting any one — don't worry yourself, my child, 'tis 
most likely he remained with them wherever they went ; pro- 
bably they are at the house of some of their neighbours." 

** I can t help feeling dreadfully oppressed and anxious," 
continued she. ** I wish he would come." 

Whilst she was speaking, her mother entered the room. 
* Any news of your father P " she asked, in a tone of anxiety. 

!EsUier endeavoured to conceal her own apprehensions, 
and rejoined, in as cheerful tone as she could assume — " Not 
yet, mother — it's too dark for us to expect him yet — he'll 
remain most likely until daylight." 

**He shouldn't nave gone had I been here— he's no business 
to expose himself in this way." 

" tint, mother," interrupted Esther, ** only think of it— 
the safety of Emily and the children were depending on it— 
we mustn't be selfish." 

" I know we oughtn't to be, my child," rejoined her 
mother, " but it's natural to the best of us — sometimes we 
can't help it." 

Five — six— seven o'clock came and passed, and still there 
were no tidings of Mr. Ellis. 

•* I can bear this suspense no longer," exclaimed Esther. 
•* If father don't come soon, I shall go and look for him. 
Tve tried to flatter myself that he's safe ; but I'm almost 
<M>nTinced now that something has happened to him, or he'd 
hAve come back long before this — he knows how anxious we 
would all be about him. I've tried to quiet mother and Caddy 
by suggesting various reasons for his delay, but, at the same 
time, I cannot but cherish the most dismal forebodiugs. I must 
go and look for him." 

•* No, no, Esther— stay where you are at present — leave 
that to me. I'll order a carriage and go up to Garie's imme- 
diately." 

•• Well, do, Mr. Walters, and hurry back: won't you P" she 
rejoined, as he left the apartment. 

In a few moments he returned, prepared to start, and was 
speedily driven to Winter-street. He found a group of 
people gathered before the gate, gazing into the house. " The 
^lace has been attacked," said he, as he walked towards the 
front door — picking his way amidst fragments of furniture, 
straw, and broken glass. At the entrance of the house he 
was met by Mr. Balch, Mr. Garie's lawyer. 

** This is a shocking affair, Walters," said he, extending 
his ha^d^-hp was an old friend of Mr. WaVteic^. 
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*'Yerr shocking, indeed," be replied, looloBg 
" But where is Gurie P We sent to warn them of 
hope they are all safe." 

*' Safe I " repeated Mr. Balch, with an air of aaton 
** Why, man, naven't you heard P " 

" Heard what P " asked Mr. Walters, looking alai 

" That Mr. and Mrs. Garie are dead — ^both were k 
night." 

The shock of this sudden and totally unexpected d 
was such that Mr. Walters leaned against the doo 
support. ''It can't be possible," he exclaimed at li 
dead I " 

"Yes, deadf I regret to say — he was shot thrc 
head — and she died in the wood-house, of premature 
ment, brought on by fright and exposure." 

" And the children P " gasped Walters. 

" They are safe, with some neighbours — ^it's heart-1 
to hear them weeping for their mother." Here a i 
tened in the eye of Mr. Balch, and ran down hi 
Brushing it ofif, he continued : " The coroner has j 
an inquest, and they gave a most truthless verdict : 
whatever is said of the cause of the murder, or of 
derers ; they simply rendered a verdict — death can 
wound from a pistol-shot, and hers — death from c 
There seemed the greatest anxiety on the part of the 
to get the matter over as quickly as possible, and i 
witnesses were examined. But I'm determined to 
matter to the bottom ; if the perpetrators of the mv 
be discovered, I'll leave no means untried to find the 

"Do you know any one who sat on the inquest! 
Walters. 

" Yes, one," was the reply, " Slippery G-eorge, the 
you are acquainted with lum — George Stevens. I 
resides next door." 

" Do you know," here interrupted Mr. Walters, " 
my suspicions that that villain is at the bottom of t 
turbances, or at least has a large share in them, 
paper in my possession, in his handwriting — it is 
list of the places destroyed by the mob last night— it 
the hands of a friend of mine by accident — he ga^e 
•—it put me on my guard ; and when the villains 
my house last night they got rather a warmer recepi 
they bargained for." 
I "You astonish me I Is it possible your place 

I saulted also P " asked Mr. Balch. 

f ** Indeed, it was — and a hot battle we had of it fo 

space of time. But how did you^ie^it ol VJsiSa ^^«tt^ 
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"I was sent for by I can't tell whom. When I came 
and saw what had happened, I immediately set about search- 
ing for a will that I made for Mr. Garie a few weeks since ; it 
was witnessed and signed at my office, and he brought it 
away with him. I can't discover it anywhere. IVe ran- 
sacked every cranny. It must have been carried off by some 
one. You are named in it conjointly with myself as es^ecu- 
tor. All the property is left to her, poor thing, and hiB 
children. We must endeavour to find it somewhere — at any 
Tate the children are secure ; they are the only heirs — ^he had 
pot, to my knowledge, a single white relative. But let us go 
in and see the bodies." 

They walked together into the back room where the bodies 
were lying. Mrs. Garie was stretched upon the sofa, covered 
with a piano cloth ; and her husband was laid upon a long 
table, with a silk window-curtain thrown across his face. 

The two gazed in silence on the face of Mr. Garie — the 
brow was still knit, the eyes staring vacantly, and the marble 
whiteness of the face unbroken, save by a few gouts of 
blood near a small blue spot over the eye where the bullet 
had entered. 

"He was the best-hearted creature in the world," said 
Walters, as he re-covered the feice. 

" Won't you look at her P " asked Mr. Balch. 

** No, no — ^I can't," continued Walters ; ** I've seen horrors 
enough for one morning. I've another thing on my mind! 
A friend who assisted in the defence of my house started up 
here last night, to warn them of their danger, and when I 
left home he had not returned : it's evident he hasn't been 
here, and I greatly fear some misfortune has befallen him. 
Where are the children P Poor little orphans, I must see 
them before I go." 

Accompanied by Mr. Balch, he called at the house where 
Clarence and £m had found temporary shelter. The children 
ran to him as soon as he entered the room. " Oh ! Mr. Wal- 
ters," sobbed Clarence, " my mother's dead — my mother's 
dead!" 

* Hush, dears — ^hush ! " he replied, endeavouring to restrain 
his own tears, as he took little Em in his arms. " Don't cry, 
my darling," said he, as she gave vent to a fresh outburst of 
tears. 

** Oh, Mr. Walters ! " said she, still sobbing, ** she was all 
the mother I had" 

Mr. Balch here endeavoured to assist in pacifying the two 
little mourners. 

" Why don't father come P " asked ClaTen.oe. ** 'SLw^ ^qm 
Been him, Mr. Walters ? " 
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'Mr. Walters was quite taken aback by this inquiry, whick 
clearly showed that the children were still unaware of the 
extent of their misfortunes. " IVe seen him, my child/' said 
he, evasively ; ** you'll see him before long." And fearful of 
further questioning, he left the house, promising soon to return. 

Unable longer to endure her anxiety respecting her father, 
Esther determined not to await the return of Mr. Waters, 
which had already been greatly delayed, but to go herself in 
search of him. It had occurred to her that, instead of return- 
ing from the Garies direct to them, he had probably gone to 
his own home to see if it had been disturbed during the nigl^ 

Encouraged by this idea, without consulting any one, sha 
hastily put on her cloak and bonnet, and took the direetioi 
of her home. Numbers of people were wending their way to 
the lower part of the city, to gratify their curiosity by ganig 
upon the havoc made by the rioters during the past night 

Esther found her home a heap of smoking ruins ; some of 
the neighbours who recognized her gathered round, expreii- 
ing their sympathy and regret. But she seemed compam- 
tively careless respecting the loss of their property; and in 
answer to their kind expressions, could only ask, '* Have yon 
seen my father P — do you know where my father is P " 

None, however, had seen him ; and after gazing for a short 
time upon the ruins of what was once a happy home, she 
turned mournfully away, and walked back to Mr. Walten's. 

** Has father come P " she inquired, as soon as the door wti 
opened. 

" Not yet ! " was the discouraging reply : " and Mr. Wal- 
ters, he hasn't come back, either, miss ! " 

Esther stood for some moments hesitating whether to go 
in, or to proceed in her search. The voice of her motiur 
calling her from the stairway decided her, and she went in. 

Mrs. Ellis and Caddy wept freely on learning from Esther 
the destruction of their home. This cause of grief, added to 
the anxiety produced by the prolonged absence of Mr. ElUi^ 
rendered them truly miserable. 

Whilst they were condoling with one another, Mr. Walton 
returned. He was unable to conceal his fears that somethiog 
had happened to Mr. Ellis, and frankly told them so ; he all* 
gave a detailed account of what had befallen the Garies, to 
the great horror and grief of all. 

As soon as arrangements could be made, Mr. Walters and 
Esther set out in search of her father. All day long thcf 
went from olace to place, but gained no tidings of him ; aod 
weary and aisheartened they returned at night, bringing witk 
tbem the distressing intelligence of their utter failure t9 
procure any information Tea^ectm^\Lvm, 
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CHAPTEE XXIIL 

The Lost One Found. 

khe day succeeding the events described in our last 
% Mr. Walters called upon Mr. Balch, for the purpose 
:in^ the necessary preparations for the interment of 
i Mrs. G-arie. 

hink," said Mr. Balch, " we had better bury them in 
b-grove cemetery ; it*8 a lovely spot — all my people are 
there." 

e place id fine enough, I acknowledge," rejoined Mr. 
'8 ; ** but I much doubt if you can procure the neces- 
ound." 

f yes, you can I " said Mr. Balch ; ** there are a number 
still unappropriated." 

at may very likely be so ; but are you sure we can get 
we apply ? " 
course we can — what is to prevent?" asked Mr. 

►u forget," replied Mr. Walters, " that Mrs. Garie was 
tred woman." 

it wasn't such a solemn subject I really should be 
I to laugh at you, Walters," rejoined Mr. Balch, with a 
-" vou talk ridiculously. Whatcan her complexion have 
ritn her being buried there, I should like to know P " 
has everything to do with it I Can it be possible you 
; aware that they won't even permit a coloured person 
c through the ground, much less to be buried there ! " 
►u astonish me, Walters ! Are you sure of it P " 
rive you my word of honour it is so ! But why should 
astonishea at such treatment of the dead, when you 
V they conduct themselves towards the living P I have 
i," continued Mr. Walters, ** who purchased a pew for 
r and family in a white-church, and the deacons actually 
}d the floor from under it, to prevent his sitting there, 
efuse us permission to kneel oy the side of the' white 
inicants at the Lord's Supper, and give us separate pews 
fure comers of their churches. All this you know — 
ben, be surprised that they carry their prejudices into 
raveyards P — ^the conduct is all of a piece." 
sll, Walters, I know the way things are conducted in 
nrches is exceedingly reprehensible ; but I reoiVj ^^ 
ow they stretched ttieir preju^cea to «vw3!a. wv «xX»T&r 

IT 
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"I assure you they do, then," resumed Mr. Walters; 
" and in this very matter you'll find I'm correct. Ask Storm- 
ley, the undertaker, and hear what he'll tell you. Ohl a 
case in point. — ^About six months a^o, one of our wealthiest 
citizens lost by death an old family servant, a coloured woman, 
a sort of half-housekeeper — half-friend. She resembled him so 
much, that it was generally believed she was his sister. Well, 
he tried to have her laid in their family vault, and it was 
refused ; the directors thought it would be creating a bsd 
precedent — ^they said, as they would not sell lots to coloured 
persons, they couldn't consistently permit them to be buried 
m those of tiie whites." 

" Then Ash-grove must be abandoned ; and in lieu of tluit 
what can you propose P " asked Mr. Balch. 

" I should say we can't do better than lay them in ths 
graveyard of the coloured Episcopal church." 

** Let it be there, then, x ou will see to the arrangements, 
Walters. I shall have enough on my hands for the present* 
searching for that will : I have already offered a large reward 
for it — ^I trust it may turn up yet." 

" Perhaps it may," rejoined Mr. Walters ; " we must hope 
so, at least. I've brought the children to my house, whine 
they are under the care of a young lady who was a great 
iriend of their mother's ; though it seems like putting too 
much upon the poor young creature, to throw them upon her 
for consolation, when she is almost distracted with her own 
^iefs. I think I mentioned to you yesterday, that her father 
IS missing ; and, to add to their anxieties, their property has 
been all destroyed by the rioters. They have a home wim me 
for the present, and may remain there as long as they please." . 

" Oh ! I remember you told me something of them yester* 
day ; and now I come to think of it, I saw in the Journal this 
morning, that a coloured man was lying at the hospital veij 
much iniured, whose name they eould not ascertain. Can it 
be possiole that he is the man you are in search of P " 

" Let me see the article," asked Mr. Walters. Mr. Baldi 
handed him the paper, and pointed out the paragraph in 
Question. 

" I'll go immediately to the hospital," said he, as he finished 
reading^, *' and see if it is my poor friend ; I have great han 
that it is. You'll excuse my leaving so abruptly — ^I must bo 
off immediately." 

On hastening to the hospital, Mr. Walters arrived just in 
time to be admitted to the wards ; and on being shown tfas 
person whose name they had been unable to cUscoyer, ho 
immediately recognized his friend. 
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Ellis, my poor fellow,** he exclaimed, sprinpfing forward. 
Stop, stop,** cried the attendant, laying his hand upon 
Mr. Walters*8 shoulder ; " he is hovering between life and 
death, the least agitation might be fatal to him. The doctor 
says, if he surrives the night, he may probably get better ; 
bat he has small chance of life. I haraly think he will last 
tvelve hours more, he's been dreadfully beaten; there are 
two or three gashes on his head, his leg is broken, and his 
hands have been so much cut, that the surgeon thinks they'll 
never be of any use to him, even if he recovers." 

** What awftu intelligence for his family ! " said Mr. Walters ; 
** they are already half distracted about him." 

Mr. Ellis lay perfectly unconscious of what was passing 
around him, and his moans were deeply affecting to hear, 
unable to move but one limb'*«-he was the picture of helpless- 
ness and misery. 

" It's time to close ; we don't permit visitors to remain after 
this hour," said the attendant ; ** come to-morrow, you can 
see your friend, and remain longer with him ; " and bidding 
Mr. Walters good morning, he ushered him from the ward. 

*' How shall I ever find means to break this to the girls and 
their mother P " said he, as he left the gates of the hospital ; 
^it will almost kill them; really I don't know what I shall 
ttvtothem." 

fie walked homeward with hesitating steps, and on arriving 
at his house, he paused awhile before the door, mustering up 
eonrage to enter ; at last he opened it with the air of a man 
who had a disagreeable duty to perform, and had made up his 
mind to go through with it. " Tell Miss Ellis to come to the 
drawing-room," said he to the servant; "merely say she's 
wanted— nion't say I've returned." 

He waited but a few moments before Esther made her 
appearance, looking sad and anxious. ** Oh, it's you," she 
■aid, with some surprise. ** You have news of father P " 

*' Yes, Esther, I nave news ; but I am sorry to say not of 
a pleasant character." 

" Oh, Mr. Walters, nothing serious I hope has happened 
to him P " she asked, in an agitated tone. 

"I'm sorry to say there has, Esther; he has met with an 
accident— a sad and severe one — he's been badly wounded." 
Esther turned deadly pale at this announcement, and leaned 
upon the table for support. 

"I sent for you, Esther," continued Mr. Walters, "in 
preference to your mother, because I knew you to be coura- 
geous in danger, and I trusted you would be equally so in 
misfortune. Your father's case is a very ciiIig^jI oiJkfe — ^sst-^, 

N 2 
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It appears that after leayin^ here, he fell into the hands of 
the rioters, by whom he was shockingly beaten. He was 
taken to the hospital, where he now remains." 

" Oh, let me go to him at once, do, Mr. Walters !" 

*' My dear child, it is impossible for you to see him to-day, 
it is long past the visiting hour ; moreover, I don't think 
him in a state that would permit the least agitation. 
To-morrow you can go with me." 

Esther did not weep, her heart was too full for tears. 
With a pale face, and trembling lips, she said to Mr. Walters, 
'* God give us strength to bear up under these misfortunes; 
we are homeless — almost beggars — our friends have been 
murdered, and my father is now trembling on the brink of 
the grave ; such troubles as these," said she, sinking into a 
chair, " are enough to crush any one." 

" I know it, Esther ; I know it, my child. I sympathize 
with you deeply. All that I have is at your disposal. Yon 
may command me in anything. Give yourself no uneasiness 
respecting the future of your mother and family, let the result 
to your father be what it may : always bear in mind that, next 
to God, I am your best friend. I speak thus frankly to you, 
Esther, because I would not have you cherish any hones of 
your father's recovery ; from his appearance, I snoula say 
there is but little, if any. I leave to you, my good girl, the 
task of breaking this sad news to your mother and sister ; I 
would tell them, but I must confess, Esther, I'm not equal 
to it, the events of the last day or two have almost over- 
powered me." 

Esther's lips quivered again, as she repeated the wordiy 
" Little hope ; did the doctor say that P " sne asked. 

" I did not see the doctor," replied he ; " perhaps there 
may be a favourable change durin? the night. I'd nave you 
prepare for the worst, whust you hope for the best. Qo noff 
and try to break it as gently as possiole to your mother." 

Esther left the room with heavy step, and walked to the 
chamber where her mother was sitting. Caddy also wai 
there, rocking backwards and forwards in a chair, in an 
earnest endeavour to soothe to sleep little Em, who wai 
sitting in her lap. 

" Who was it, Esther P " asked her mother. 

" Mr. Walters," she hesitatingly answered. 

" Was it P Well, has he heard anything of your father P" ike 
asked, anxiously. 

Esther turned away her head, and remained silent. 

" Why don't you answer P " asked her mother, with 
alarmed look ; " if you kno^r anything of him, for God's saka 
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tell me. Whatever it may be, it can't be worse than I expect ; 
is he dead P " she asked. 

** No — no, mother, he's not dead ; but he's sick, very sick, 
mother. Mr. Walters found him in the hospital." 

*^ In the hospital ! how came he there P Don't deceive me, 
Esther, there's something behind all this ; are you telling me 
the truth P is he still alive P " 

** Mother, believe me, he is still alive, but how long he may 
remain so, God only knows." Mrs. Ellis, at this communica- 
tion, leant her head upon the table, and wept uncontrollably. 
CSaddy put down her httle charge, and stood beside her 
mother, endeavouring to soothe her, whilst unable to restrain 
her own grief. 

" Let us go to him, Esther," said her mother, rising ; '* I 
must see him — ^let us go at once." 

" We can't, mother j Mr. Walters says it's impossible for us 
to see him to-day ; they don't admit visitors after a certain 
hour in the morning." 

** They must admit me : I'll tell them I'm his wife ; when 
tney know that, they canH refuse me." Quickly dressing them- 
selves, Esther, Caddy, and their mother were about to start 
lor liie hospital, when Mr. Walters entered. 

** Where are you all going P " he asked. 

" To the hospital," answered Mrs. Ellis ; ** I must see my 
husband." 

" I have just sent there, Ellen, to make arrangements to 
hear of him every hour. You will only have the grief of 
being refused admission if you go ; they're exceedingly strict 
—•no one is admitted to visit a patient after a certain hour ; 
try and compose yourselves ; sit down, I want to talk to you 
for a little while.' 

Mrs. Ellis mechanically obeyed; and on sitting down, 
little Em crept into her lap, and nestled in her arms. 

" Ellen," said Mr. Walters, taking a seat by her ; " it's 
useless to disguise the fact that Ellis is in a precarious situa- 
tionr— how long he may be sick it is impossible to say ; as 
soon as it isbracticable, should he get better, we will bring 
him here, x ou remember, Ellen, that years ago, when I 
was young and poor, Ellis often befriended me — ^now 'tis my 
turn. You must all make up your minds to remain with me 
■ — ^for ever, if you like — for the present, whether you like it or 
not. I'm going to be dreadfully obstinate, and have my own 
way completely about the matter. Here I've a large house, 
furnished from top to bottom with every comfort. Often I've 
wandered through it, and thought myself a selfish old feVLcyw 
to be surrounded with so much luxury, andVee^ *\\. «^>C\i^^\» 
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myself. God has blessed me with abundance, and to wbat 
better use can it be appropriated than the relief of my friends P 
Now, Ellen, you shall superintend the whole of the establish- 
ment, Esther shall nurse her father, Caddy shall stir up the 
servants, and I'll look on and find my happiness in seeing you 
all happy. Now, what objection can you urge against wsfc 
arrangement P " concluded he, triumphantly. 

" Why, we shall put you to great inconvenience, and place 
ourselves under an obligation we can never repay/' adlwered 
Mrs. Ellis. ^ 

** Don't despair of that — ^never mind the obligation ; try 
and be as cheerful as you can ; to-morrow we shafl see Ellis, 
and perhaps find him better ; let us at least hope for the best" 

Esther looked with grateM admiration at Mr. Walters, as 
he left the room. *' What a good heart he has, mother," said 
she, as he closed the door behind him ; "just such a great 
tender heart as one should expect to find in so fine a form.** 

Mrs. Ellis and her daughters were the first who were found 
next day, at the o£ice of the doorkeeper of the hospital 
waiting an opportunity to see their sick mends. 

" You're early, ma'am," said a little bald-headed offidal, 
who sat at his desk fronting the door ; ** take a chair near 
the fire— it's dreadful cold this morning." 

"Very cold," replied Esther, taking a seat beside her 
mother ; " how long will it be before we can go in P " 

" Oh, you've good an hour to wait— the doctor hasn't come 
yet," replied the door-keeper. 

" How is my husband P" tremblingly inquired Mrs. EIHs. 

"Who is your husband P— you don't know his number, 
do you P Never know names here— go by numbers." 

"We don't know the number," rejomed Esther; "my 
father's name is Ellis ; he was brought here two or three 
nights since — ^he was beaten by the mob." 

" Oh, yes ; I know now who you mean— number sixty- 
bad case that, shocking bad case— hands chopped— faiesd 
smashed — ^leg broke ; he'll have to cross over, 1 guess-* 
make a die of it, I'm afraid/' 

Mrs. Ellis shuddered, and turned pale, a« the man coollj 
discussed her husband's injuries, and their probable &tu 
termination. Caddy, observing her agitation, said, *' Heaae, 
sir, don't talk of it ; mother can't bear it." 

The man looked at them compassionately for a few xnomentB 

— then continued : " You mustn't think me hard-hearted-^I 

see so much of these things, that I can't feel them as others 

do. This is a dreadful thing to you, no doubt, but it^s la 

every 'day Bong to me — peoig\e we i\.^«c5%tcimm^ here mangled 
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in all Boptfl of ways — so, you see, I've got used to it — in fact, 
I'd rather miss 'em now u they didn't come. I've sat in this 
seat every day for almost twenty years ;" and he looked on 
the ^Is and their mother as he gave them this piece of infor- 
mation as if he thought they ought to regard lum henceforth 
with great reverence. 

Not finding them disposed to converse, the doorkeeper re- 
sumed the newspaper he was reading when they entered, and 
was soon deeply engrossed in a horrihle steam-boat accident. 

The sound of wheels in the courtyard attracting his atten- 
tion, he looked up, and remarked : ** Here's the doctor — ^as 
soon as he has walked the wards you'll be admitted." 

Mrs. Ellis and her daughters turned round as the door 
opened, and, to their great joy, recognized Doctor Burdett. 

" How d'ye doP" said he, extending his hand to Mrs. Ellis 
— " what's the matter P Crying ! " he continued, looking at 
their tearful faces ; " what has happened P " 

" Oh, doctor," said Esther, •* fatner's lying here, very much 
injured ; and they think he'll die," said she, giving way to a 
fresh burst of grief. 

•* Very mucn injured — die — ^how is this P — ^I knew nothing 
of it — ^I naven't been here before this week." 

Esther hereupon briefly related the misfortunes that had 
befallen her fatner. 

"Dear me—- dear me," repeated the kind old doctor. 
" There, my dear ; don't fret — he'll get better, my child — ^1*11 
take him m hand at once. My dear Mrs. Ellis, weeping 
won't do the least good, and only make you sick yourself. 
Stop, do now— 'I'll go and see him immediately, and as soon as 
possible you shall be admitted." 

They nad not long to wait before a message came from 
Doctor Burdett, informing them that they could now be 
permitted to see the sufferer. 

"You must control yourselves," said the doctor to the 
sobbing women, as he met them at the door ; " you mustn't do 
anything to agitate him— his situation is extremely critical." 

The girls and their mother followed him to the bedside of 
Mr. EUis, who, ghastly pale, lay before them, apparently 
unconscious. 

Mrs. Ellis gave but one look at her husband, and, with a 
faint cry, sank fainting upon the floor. The noise partially 
aroused him ; he turned nis head, and, after an apparent 
effort, recognized his daughters standing beside him: he made 
a feeble attempt to raise his mutilated nands, and murmured 
faintly, " You've come at last ! " then closing his eyes, he 
dropped his arms, as if exhausted by the eSot\.. 
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Esther knelt beside him, and pressed a kiss onhif pale fiuse. 
Father! — father!" said she, softly. He opened his ejm 
again, and a smile of pleasure broke over his wan face, and 
lighted up his eyes, as he feebly said, "God bless you, 
darlings ! I thought you*d never come. Where's mother and 
Caddy P " 

" Here," answered Esther, " here, by me i your looks 
frightened her so, that she's fainted." 

Doctor Burdett here interposed, and said ; *' You must all 
go now ; he's too weak to bear more at present." 

'* Let me st&j with him a little longer," pleaded Esther. 

'* 1^0, my child, it's impossible," he continued ; " besides, 
your mother will need your attention ; " and, whilst he spoke, 
he led her into an adjoining room, where the others had pre- 
ceded her. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Charlie distinguishes Himself. 

Chablie had now been many weeks under the hospitabls 
roof of Mrs. Bird, improving in health and appearance. 
Indeed, it would have been a wonder if he had not, aa the 
kind mistress of the mansion seemed to do nought else, from 
day to day, but study plans for his comfort and pleasure. 
There was one sad drawback upon the contentment of ths 
dear old lady, and that was her inability to procure Charlie's 
admission to the academy. 

One morning Mr. Whately called upon her, and, thiowing 
himself into a chair, exclaimed : " It's all to no purpose ; their 
laws are as unalterable as those of the Modes and Persians—* 
arguments and entreaty are equally thrown away upon them; 
I've been closeted at least half a dozen times with each 
director ; and as all I can say won't make your protijfi a 
shade whiter, I'm afraid his admission to the academy must 
be given up." 

"It's too bad," rejoined Mrs. Bird. "And who, may I 
ask, were the principal opposers P " 

'* They all opposed it, except Mr. Weeks and Mr. 
Bentham." 

"Indeed ! — ^why they are the very ones that I anticipated 
would go against it tooth and nail. And Mr. Glentwortb— 
. surely he was on our side P " 

" He ! — why, my dear madam, he was the most rabid ol 
the lot. With his sanctified face and canting tongue I 
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" I'm almost ashamed to own it — ^but it's the truth, and I 
ahouldn't hesitate to tell it — ^I found the most pious of the 
directors the least accessible ; as to old Glentworth, he actu- 
ally talked to me as if I was recommending the committal 
of some horrid sin. I'm afraid I shall be set down by him as 
a rabid Abolitionist, I ^ot so warm on the subject. I've 
oherished as strong prejudices against coloured people as any 
one ; but I tell you, seeing how contemptible it makes others 
appear, has gone a great way towards eradicating it in me. 
I found myself obliged to use the same arguments against it 
that are used by the Abolitionists, and in endeavouring to 
convince others of the absurdity of their prejudices, I con- 
vinced myself." 

" I'd set my heart upon it," said Mrs. Bird, in a tone of 
regret ; " but 1 suppose I'll have to give it up. Charlie dctn't 
know I've made application for his admission, and has been 
asking me to let him go. A great many of the boys who 
attend there have become acquainted with him, and it was 
only yesterday that Mr. Glentworth's sons were teasing me 
to consent to his beginning there the next term. The boys," 
concluded she, " have better hearts than their parents." 

" Oh, I begin to believe it's all sham, this prejudice ; I'm 
getting c^uite disgusted with myself for havmg had it — or 
rather thmking I had it. As for saying it is innate, or that 
there is any natural antipathy to that class, it's all perfect 
folly ; children are not bom with it, or why shouldn t they 
shrink from a black nurse or playmate P It's all bosh," con- 
duded he, indignantly, as he brought his cane down with 
a rap. 

** Charlie's been Quite a means of grace to you," laughingly 
r ejoin ed Mrs. Bird, amused at his vehemence of manner. 
"Well, I'm going to send him to Sabbath-school next 
Sunday ; and, if there is a rebellion against his admission 
there, 1 shall be quite in despair." 

tt is frequently the case, that we are urged by circumstances 
to the advocacy of a measure in which we take but little 
interest, and of the propriety of which we are often very 
sceptical ; but so surely as it is just in itself, in our endea- 
vours to convert others we convince ourselves; and, from 
lukewarm apologists, we become earnest advocates. This was 
just Mr. Whately's case : he had begun to canvass for the 
admission of Charlie with a doubtful sense of its propriety, 
and in attempting to overcome the groundless prejudices of 
others, he was convicted of his own. 

Happily, in his case, conviction was followed by conversion, 
and as lie walked home from Mrs. Bird's, he maA^ ^x^^c^tssisA 
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that, if they attempted to exclude Charlie irom the Sabbath- 
school, he would give them a piece of his mind, and then resiga 
his superintendency of it. 

On arriving at nome, he found waiting for him a young 
lady, who was formerly a member of his class in the Sabb^h- 
school. '* IVe come," said she, '* to consult you about fonft- 
ing an adult class in our school for coloured persons. We 
have a girl living with us, who would be very glad to attencL 
and she knows two or three others. Ill willmgly take i^ 
class myself. I've consulted the pastor and sevend others 
and no one seems to anticipate any objections from Uie 
scholars, if we keep them on a separate bench, and do i&ofc 
mix them up with the white children." 

"I'm delighted to hear you propose it," answered Mie; 
Whately, quite overjoyed at the opening it presented, " the 
plan meets my warmest approval. I decidedly agree with 
you in the propriety of our making some effort for the eleva- 
tion and instruction of this hitherto neglected class— any aid 
I can render — 



a renuer — — " 
it 



You astonish me," interrupted Miss Cass, " though I 
must say very agreeably. You were the last person mm 
whom I thought of obtaining any countenance. I did not 
come to you until armed vrith the consent of almost all the 
parties interested, because from you I anticipated considflr* 
able opposition," and in her delight, the young girl grasped 
Mr. Whately's hand, and shook it very heartily. 

** Oh, my opinions relative to coloured people have hAdif 
undergone considerable modification ; in fact," said he, wila 
some little confusion, " quite a thorough revolution. I don't 
think we have quite done our duty by these people. WeH 
well, we must make the future atone for the past." 

Miss Cass had entered upon her project with all the enthu- 
siasm of youth, and being anxious that her class, *' in point 
of numbers," should make a presentable appearance, had 
drafted into it no less a person than Aunt Comfort. 

Aunt Comfort was a personage of great importance in the 
little village of Warmouth, and one whose services were 
called into requisition on almost every great domestio 
occasion. 

At births she frequently officiated, and few young mothen 
thought themselves entirely safe if the black good-numoured 
face of Aunt Comfort was not to be seen at their bedside. 
She had a hand in the compounding of almost every bride- 
cake, and had been known to often leave houses of ^eastingf 
to prepare weary earth-worn travellers for their final place of 
rest, Mvery one knew, and aW Wki&d \i^t, &nd no one wti 
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more welcome at the houses of the good people of Warmouth 
than Aunt Comfort. 

But whilst rendering her all due praise for her domestic 
acquirements, justice compels us to remark that Aunt Com- 
fort was not a literary character. She could get up a shirt 
iQ perfection, and made irreproachable chowder, but she was 
not a woman of letters. In fact, she had arrived at maturity 
at a time when negroes and books seldom came in familiar 
oontact ; and if the truth must be told, she cared very little 
about the latter. " But jist to 'blege Miss Cass," she con- 
sented to attend her class, averring as she did so, '* that she 
didn't 'spect she was gwine to larn nothin* when she got thar." 

Miss Cass, however, was of the contrary opinion, and anti- 
cipated that after a few Sabbaths, Aunt Comfort would prove 
to be quite a literary phenomenon. The first time their class 
assembled the white children well-nigh dislocated their necks, 
in their endeavours to catch glimpses of the coloured 
scholars, who were seated on a backless bench, in an obscure 
comer of the room. 

Prominent amongst them shone Aunt Comfort, who in 
honour of this extraordinary occasion, had retrimmed her 
cap, which was resplendent with bows of red ribbon as large 
as peonies. She had a Sunday-school primer in her hand, 
and was repeating the letters with the utmost regularity, as 
Miss Cass pronounced them. They got on charmingly until 
afler crossing over the letter O, as a matter of course they 
came to F and Q. 

** Look here," said Aunt Comfort, with a look of profound 
erudition, ** here's anoder O. What's de use of having two 
of 'em P " 

" No, no, Aunt Comfort— that's Q— the letter Q." 

" XJmph," grunted the old woman, incredulously, " what's 
de use of saying dat's a Q, when you jest said not a minute 
ago 'twas O P " 

" This is not the same," rejoined the teacher, " don't you 
see the little tail at the bottom of it P " 

Aunt Comfort took off her silver spectacles, and gave the 
glasses of them a furious rub, then after essaying another 
look, exclaimed, " What, you don't mean dat 'ere little speck 
down at the bottom of it, does yer P " 

" Yes, Aunt Comfort, that little speck, as you call it, makes 
all the difference— it makes O into Q." 

" Oh, go 'way, child," said she, indignantly, " you isn't 
gwine to fool me dat ar way. I knows you of old, honey— 
you's up to dese 'ere things — you know you alius was mi^htv 
'chevious^ and I isn't gwine to b'liove dsiV. ^-ai «t\v\KXa ^-^"^Ssl 
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makes all the difference — ^no such thin^, case it don't— dejf 
either both O's or both Q's. I'm clar o' dat— 4ey8 eitfayef 
one or tother." 

Knowing by long experience the utter futility of attempt- 
ing to convince Aunt Comfort that she was in the wrong, vj 
anything short of a miracle, the teacher wisely skipped oyer 
the obnoxious letter, then all went smoothly on to the con- 
clusion of the alphabet. 

The lesson having terminated, Miss Cass looked up and 
discovered standing near her a coloured boy, who she cor- 
rectly surmised was sent as an addition to her class. ** Come 
here, and sit down," said she, pointing to a seat next Aunt 
Comfort. ** What is your name P " 

Charlie gave his name and residence, whidh were entered 
in due form on the teacher's book. '* Now, Charles/' she 
continued, ** do you know your letters P " 

" Yes, ma'am," was the answer. 

** Can you spell P " she inquired. To this also Charlie gave 
an affirmative, highly amused at the same time at being 
asked such a question. 

Miss Cass inquired no further into the extent of his ao- 

Suirements, it never having entered her head that he could 
o more than spell. So handing him one of the primers, she 
pointed out a line on which to begin. The spirit of mischief 
entered our little friend, and he stumbled through b-l-a blar— 
b-l-i bli — ^b-l-o bio — b-l-u blu, with great gravity and slowness. 

" You spell quite nicely, particularly for a little coloured 
boy," said Miss Cass, encouragingly, as he concluded the 
line ; " take this next," she continued, pointing to another^ 
" and when you have learned it, I will hear you again." 

It was the custom of the superintendent to question the 
scholars upon a portion of Bible history, given out the Sab- 
bath previous for study during the week. It chanced that 
upon the day of which we write, the subject for examinatioa 
was one with which Charlie was quite familiar. 

Accordingly, when the questions were put to the school, 
he answered boldly and quickly to many of them, and with 
an accuracy that astonished his fellow scholars. 

" How did you learn the answers to those questions — yoa 
can't read P " said Miss Cass. 

" Yes, but I can read," answered Charlie, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. 

" Why didn't you tell me so before P " she asked. 

" Because you didn't ask me," he replied, suppressing a 
grin. 

TJm was true enough, ao M\aft Caaathamng; nothing fjurther 
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to say, sat and listened, whilst he answered the nnmerous 
and sometimes difficult questions addressed to the scholars. 

Not so. Aunt Comfort. She could not restrain her admira- 
tion of this display of talent on the part of one of her 
despised race ; she was continually breaking out with expres- 
sions of wonder and applause. " Jis' hear dat — massy on us 
—only jis' listen to de cnile," said she, " talks jis* de same as 
if he was white. Why, boy, where you learn all dat P " 

•* Across the Eed Sea," cried Charlie, in answer to a ques- 
tion from the desk of the superintendent. 

" 'Cross de Eed Sea ! Umph, chile, you been dere P " 
asked Aunt Comfort, with a face full of wonder. 

*• What did you say P " asked Charlie, whose attention had 
been arrested by the last question. 

" Why I asked where you learned all dat 'bout de children 
of Israel." 

" Oh, I learned that at Philadelphia," was his reply ; " I 
learned it at school with the rest of the boys." 

" You did ! " exclaimed she, raising her hands with asto- 
xushment. " Is dere many more of *em like you P " 

Charlie did not hear this last question of Aunt Comfort's, 
therefore she was rather startled by his replying in a loud 
tone, " Immense hosts'* 

"Did I ever — jis* hear dat, dere's *'mense hostes' of 
'em jest like hun ! only think of it. Is dey all dere yet, 
hon^P " 

" They were all drowned." 

" Oh, Lordy, Lordy," rejoined she, aghast with horror ; for 
Charlie's reply to a question regarding the fate of Pharaoh's 
army, had been by her interpreted as an answer to her ques- 
tion respecting his coloured schoolmates at Philadelphia. 

** Ana how did you 'scape, honey," continued she, " from 
drowning 'long wid the rest of 'em P " 

" Why I wasn't there, it was thousands of years a^o." 

"Loot here. What do you mean?" she whispered; 
" didn't you say jest now dat you went to school wid em P " 

This was too much for Charlie, who shook all over with 
suppressed laughter ; nor was Miss Cass proof against the 
contagion — she was obliged to almost suffocate herself with 
her handkerchief to avoid a serious explosion. 

" Aunt Comfort, you are mistaking nim," said she, as soon 
as she could recover her composure ; " he is answering the 
questions of the superintendent — not yours, and very well he 
has answered them, too," continued she. " I like to see little 
boys aspiring : I am glad to see you so intelligent — ^^ovltqs^s^ 
persevere, Charlie." 
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" Yes, you must, honey," chimed in Aunt Comfort. " Vse 
very mucn like Miss Cass ; I likes to see children— 'specially 
children of colour — have expiring minds." 

Charlie went quite off at this, and it was only by repeated 
hush — shushes, from Miss Cass, and a pinch in the oack from 
Aunt Comfort, that he was restored to a proper sense of hif 
position. 

The questioning being; now finished, Mr. Whately came to 
Charlie, praised him highly for his aptness, and made some 
inquiries respecting his knowledge of the catechism; alio 
whether he would be willing to join the class that was to be 
catechised in the church during the afternoon. To thn, 
Charlie readily assented, and, at the close of the school, was 
placed at the foot of the class, preparatory to going into the 
Church. 

The public catechizing of the scholars was always an eveiift 
in the village ; but now a novelty was given it, by the addi- 
tion of a black lamf) to the fiock, and, as a matter of course^ 
a much greater interest was manifested. Had a lion entered 
the doors of St. Stephen's church, he might have created 
greater consternation, but he could not have attracted mors 
attention than did our little friend on passing beneath its 
sacred portals. The length of the aisle seemed interminable 
to him, and on his way U> the altar he felt oppressed by the 
scrutiny of eyes through which he was compelled to pass. 
Mr. Dural, the pastor, looked kindly at him, as he stood in 
front of the chancel, and Charlie took heart from his cheerinf 
smile. 

Now, to Aunt Comfort (who was the only coloured person 
who regularly attended the church) a seat had been assigned 
beside the organ ; which elevated position had been given 
her that the congregation might indulge in their devotions 
without having their prejudices shocked by a too close con- 
templation of her ebony countenance. 

But Aunt Comfort, on this occasion, determined to gei 
near enough to hear all that passed, and, leaving her aeons- 
tomed seat, she planted herself in one of the aisles of the 
gallery overlooking the altar, where she remained almost 
speechless with wonder and astonishment at the unprece- 
dented sight of a woolly head at the foot of the altar. 

Charlie got on very successfully until called upon to repeit 
the Lord's Prayer ; and, strange to say, at this critical june- 
ture, his memory forsook him, and he was unable to utter n 
word of it : for the life of him he could not think of any* 
thing but " Now I lay me down to sleep " — and confosed 
and annoyed he stooa unable to proceed. At this stage of 
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affairs, Aunt Comfort's interest in Charlie's success had 
reached such a pitch that her customary awe of the place 
she was in entirely departed, and she exclaimed, " I'll give yer 
a start — *Our Farrer,* " — ^then overwhelmed by the conscious- 
ness that she had spoken out in meetine, she sank down 
behind a pew-door, completely extinguished. At this there 
was an audible titter, that was immediately suppressed; 
after which, Charlie recovered his memory, and, started by 
the opportune prompting of Aunt Comfort, he recited it cor- 
rectly. A few questions more terminated the examination, 
and the children sat down in front of the altar until the 
conclusion of the service. 

Mrs. Bird, highly delighted with the dSbut of h&t ^rotigS, 
bestowed no end of praises upon him, and even made the 
coachman walk home, that Charlie might have a seat in the 
carriage, as she alleged she was sure he must be much 
fatigued and overcome with the excitement of the day ; then 
taking the reins into her own hands, she drove them safely 
home. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

The Heir. 

Wb must now return to Philadelphia, and pay a visit to 
the office of Mr. Balch. We shall find that gentleman in 
company with Mr. Walters : both look anxious, and are 
poring over a letter which is outspread before them. 

" It was like a thunder-clap to me," said Mr. Balch : " the 
idea of there being another heir never entered my brain— I 
didn't even know he had a living relative." 

" When did you get the letter? ** asked Walters. 

"Only this morning, and I sent for you immediately! 
Let tis read it again — ^we'll make another attempt to decipher 
this incomprehensible name. Confound the fellow ! why 
couldn't he write so that some one besides himself could read 
it! We must stumble through it," said he, as he again 
began the letter as follows :•— 



"Dear Sir, — ^Immediately on receipt of your favour, I 
called upon Mr. Thurston, to take the necessary steps for 
securing the property of your late client. To my great sur- 
prise, I found that another claimant had started up, and 
already taken the preliminary measures to entering upon pos- 
sesaion. This gentleman, Mr.— 
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" Now, what would you call that name, Walters P — to me 
it looks like Stimmens, or Stunners, or something of the 
kind!" 

" Never mind the name," exclaimed Walters — " skip that 
— ^let me hear the rest of the letter ; we shall find out who 
he is soon enough, in all conscience." 

" Well, then," resumed Mr. Balch— " This gentleman, 

Mr. , is a resident in your city ; and he wiU, no douht, 

take an early opportunity of calling on you, in referenoe to 
the matter. It is my opinion, that without a will in their 
favour, these children cannot oppose his claim successfnnv, if 
he can prove his consanguinity to Mr. Garie. His lawyer nere 
showed me a copy of the letters and papers which are to be 
used as evidence, and, I must say, they are entirely without 
flaw. He proves himself, undoubtedly, to be the first cousin 
of Mr. Grane. You are, no doubt, aware that these children 
being the offspring of a slave-woman, cannot inherit, in this 
State (except under certain circumstances), the property of 4 
white father. I am, therefore, very much afraid that tiey 
are entirely at his mercy." 

"Well, then," said Walters, when Mr. Balch finished 
reading the letter, ** it is clear there is an heir, and his clam 
must be well sustained, if such a man as Beckley, the flzst 
lawyer in the State, does not hesitate to endorse it ; and as 
all the property (with the exception of a few thousands ininj 
hands) lies in Greorgia, I*m afraid the poor children will come 
off badly, unless this new heir prove to be a man of gene- 
rosity — at all events, it seems we are completely at hk 
mercy." 

"We must hope for the best," rejoined Mr. Balch. "H 
he has any heart, he certainlv will make some provision fo 
them. The disappearance oi that will is to me most unaO" 
countable ! I am confident it was at his house. It seemed 
so singular that none of his papers should be missing, except 
that — ^there were a great many others, deeds, mortgages, Ae. 
scattered over the floor, but no will ! " 

The gentlemen were thus conversing, when they heard i 
tap at the door. " Come in ! " cried Mr. Balch ; and, in 
answer to the request, in walked Mr. George Stevens. 

Mr. Walters and Mr. Balch bowed very stiffly, and ths 
latter inquired what had procured him the honour of a 
visit. 

" I have called upon you in reference to the property rf 
the late Mr. Garie." 

" Oh I you are acting in behalf of this new claimant I 
suppose ? " rejoined Mx. Baic\x. 
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" Sir ! " said Mr. Stevens, looking as thoagh he did not 
thoroogbly understand him. 

"I said/' repeated Mr. Balch, "that I presumed you 
called in behalf of this new-found heir to Mr. Garie's 
property." 

Mr. Stevens looked at him for a moment, then drawing 
himself up, exclaimed, " I am thb heib ! " 

" You ! — yow the heir ! " cried both the gentlemen, almost 
simultaneously. 

" Yes, I am the heir ! '* coolly repeated Mr. Stevens, with 
an assured look. " I am the first cousin of Mr. Garie ! " 

" You his first cousin P — it is impossible ! " said Walters. 

" You'll discover it is not only possible, but true — ^I am, as 
I said, Mr. Garie's first cousin ! " 

If you are that, you are more," said Walters, fiercely— 

you're his murderer ! " At this charge Mr. Stevens turned 
deathly pale. " Yes," continued Walters ; " you either mur- 
dered nim, or instigated others to do so ! It was you who 
directed the rioters against both him and me — I have proof 
of what I say and can produce it. Now your motive is clear 
as dajj-you wanted his money, and destroyed him to obtain 
it ! Bis blood is on your hands ! " hissed Walters through 
hifl clenched teeth. 

In the excitement consequent upon such a charge, Mr. 
Stevens, unnoticed by himself, had overturned a bottle of red 
ink, and its contents had slightly stained his hands. When 
Walters charged him with having Mr. Garie's blood upon 
them, he involuntarily looked down and saw his hands stained 
with red. An expression of intense horror fiitted over his 
face when he observed it ; but quickly regaining his com- 
posure, he replied, " It's only a little ink." 

" Yes, I know that is ink," rejoined Walters, scornfully ; 
"look at him, Balch," he continued, "he doesn't dare to look 
either of us in the face." 

" It's false," exclaimed Stevens, with an effort to appear 
courageous ; "it's as false as hell, and any man that charges 
me with it is a liar." 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when Walters 
sprang upon him with the ferocity of a tiger, and seizing him 
by the throat, shook and whirled him about as though he 
werea plaything. 

" Stop, stop ! Walters," cried Mr. Balch, endeavouring to 
loose his hold upon the throat of Mr. Stevens, who was already- 
purple in the face ; " let him go, this violence can benefit 
neither party. Loose your hold." At this remonstrance 
TV^ters da^h^ Stevens from him into t\ie i^T^<&^\> ^^rciist ^^ 

o 
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the room, exclaiming, "Now, go and prosecute me if yoi 
dare, and I'll tell for what I chastised you ; prosecute nii 
for an assault, if you think you can risk the consequences.*' 

Mr. Balch assisted him from the floor and placed him in i 
chair, where he sat holding his side, and panting for breail 
When he was able to speak, he exclaimed, with a look o 
concentrated malignity, " Eemember, we'll be even some day 
I never received a blow and forgot it afterwards, bear that n 
mind." 

*' This will never do, gentlemen,*' said Mr. Balch, sooth 
ingly : ** this conduct is unworthy of you. You are unreason 
able both of you. When you have cooled down we wfll difl 
cuss the matter as we should." 

" You'll discuss it alone then," said Stevens, rising, ani 
walking to the door : " and when you have any further cpni 
munication to make, you must come to me." 

" Stop, stop, don't go," cried Mr. Balch, following him 00 
at the door, which they closed behind them ; ** don't go aww 
in a passion, Mr. Stevens. You and Walters are both to! 
hasty. Come in here and sit down," said he, opening th 
door of a small adjoining room, '* wait here one moment, II 
come back to you." 

" This will never do, Walters," said he, as he re-entere< 
his office ; " the fellow has the upper hand of us, and wt 
must humour him ; we should suppress our own feelings fb 
the children's sake. You are as well aware as I am of th 
necessity of some compromise — we are in his power for thi 
present, and must act as circumstances compel us to." 

** I can't discuss the matter with him," interrupted Walten 
" he's an unmitigated scoundrel. I couldn't command nq 
temper in his presence for five minutes. If you can arranei 
anything with him at all advantageous to the children, Ishall 
be satisfied, it will be more than I expect ; only bear in nisd 
that what I have in my hands belonging to Garie we moll 
retain, he knows nothing of that." 

" Very well," rejoined Mr. Balch, " depend upon it FI 
do my best ; " and closing the door, he went back to Ml 
Stevens. 

" Now, Mr. Stevens," said he, drawing up a chair, '* w 
will talk over this matter dispassionately, and try and arnr 
at some amicable arrangement : be kind enough to inform in 
what your claims are." 

" Mr. Balch, vow are a gentleman," began Mr. Steveu 

" and therefore Fm willing to discuss the matter thorou^di^ 

with you. You'll find me disposed to do a great deSto 

these children ; but 1 wiftb. \t d\«X\xxc;tV^ understood at lb 
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beginning, that whatever I may give them, I bestow as a 
favour. I concede nothing to them as a right, legally they 
have not the slightest claim upon me ; of that you, who are an 
excellent lawyer, must be well aware." 

" We won*t discuss that point at present, Mr. Stevens. I 
believe you intimated you would be kind enough to say upon 
what evidence you purposed sustaining your claims P " 

" Well, to come to the point, then," said Stevens ; ** the 
deceased Mr. Garie was, as I before said, my first cousin. 
His father and my mother were brother and sister. My 
mother married in opposition to her parents' desires ; they 
cut her off irom the lamily, and for years there was no com- 
munication between them. At my father's death, my mother 
made overtures for a reconciliation, which were contemptu- 
ously rejected, at length she died. I was brought up in 
ij^orance of who my grandparents were; and only a few months 
smee, on the death of my father's sister, did I make the dis- 
covery. Here," said he, extending the packet of letters 
which, the reader will remember once agitated, him so 
strangely, ''here are the letters that passed between my 
mother and her father." 

Mr. Balch took up one and read : — 

*' Savannah, 18-— 

** Madam, — ^Permit me to return this letter (wherein you 
dedare yourself the loving and repentant daughter of Bernard 
Garie) and at the same time inform you, that by your own 
acts you have deprived yourself of all claim to that relation. 
In opposition to my wishes, and in open defiance of my 
express commands, you chose to unite your fortune 
ipth one in every respect your inferior. If that union has 
not resulted as happUy as you expected, you must sustain 
yoarsdf by the reflection that you are the author of your own 
misfortunes and alone to blame for your present miserable 
condition. — ^EespectfuUy yours, 

"Bbenaed Gaeib." 

Mr. Balch read, one after another, letters of a similar pur- 
port—in fact, a long correspondence between Bernard Garie 
and the mother of Mr. Stevens. When he had finished, the 
latter remarked, " In addition to those, I can produce my 
mother's certificate of baptism, her marriage certificate, and 
every necessary proof of my being her son. If that does not suf- 
fice to make a strong case, I am at a loss to imagine what will." 

Mr. Balch pondered a hw moments, and then inquired, 
looking steadily at Mr. Stevens, " How long Ko^^'^wjl^sxvq^^ 
gf ijuB Te\%tionBhip? " 

o 2 
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" Oh, IVe known it these three years." 

" Three years ! why, my dear sir, only a few momenta agi 
you said a few months." 

" Oh, did I P" said Mr. Stevens, very much confused ; **! 
meant, or should have said, three years." 

** Then, of course you were aware that Mr. Gturie was you 
cousin when he took the house beside you P " . 

" Oh, yes — ^that is — ^yes — yes ; I was aware of it." 

** And did you make any overtures of a social character P ' 
asked Mr. Balch. 

" Well, yes — that is to say, my wife did." 

"Where were you the night of the murder ? " 

Mr. Stevens turned pale at this question, and replied, heai 
tatingly, " Why, at home, of course." 

*' You were at homo, and saw the house of your coaflhi 
assaulted, and made no effort to succour them or theo 
children. The next momins you are one of the coronfBf^i 
inquest, and hurry through me proceedings, never once say 
ing a word of your relationship to them, nor yet making anj 
inquiry respecting the fate of the children. It is ver^ 
singular,** 

"I don't see what this cross-questioning is to amount to; 
it has nothing to do with my claim as heir." 

" We are coming to that," rejoined Mr. Balch. " This, n 
I said, is very singular ; and when I couple it with some ollin 
circumstances that have come to my knowledge, it is more 
than singular — it is suspicious. Here are a number of houses 
assaulted by a mob. Two or three days before the assault 
takes place, a list in your handwriting, and which is headed, 
' Places to he attacked,* is found, under circiunstances that 
leave no doubt that it came directly from you. Well, ttf 
same mob that attacks these places — marked out hy ^o#— 
traverse a long distance to reach the house of your nezt-dodr 
neighbour. They break into it, and kill him ; and you, wHo 
are aware at the time that he is your own cousin, do not 
attempt to interpose to prevent it, although it can be profod 
that you were all-powerful with the marauders. No ! yoft 
allow him to be destroyed without an effort to save him, aad 
immediately claim his property. Now, Mr. Stevens, peopb 
disposed to be suspicious — seeing how much you were to M 
the gainer by his removal, and Knowing you had some ooi- 
nection with this mob — ^might not scruple to say that jfo» 
instigated the attack by which he lost his life ; and I put it to 
you — now don't you think that, if it was any one else, yoA 
would Bay that the thing looked suspicious P " 
Mr. Stevens winced at t\i\«, W\>in»AftTi<i^ ^^ort to reply. 
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''^ Mr. Balch continned, "What I was going to remark is 
simply this. As we are in possession of these facts, and able to 
prove them by competent witnesses, we should not be willing 
to remain perfectly silent respecting it, unless you made 
what we regarded as a suitable provision for the children." 

" I'm wiUing, as I said before, to do something ; but don't 
flatter yourself 1*11 do any more than I originally intended 
from any fear of disclosures from you. I'm not to be fright- 
ened," said Mr. Stevens. 

** I'm not at all disposed to attempt to frighten you : how- 
ever, you know how far a mere statement of these facts would 
go towards rendering your position in society more agreeable. 
A person who has been arrested on suspicion of murder is apt 
to DC shunned and distrusted. It can't be helped ; people are 
80 very squeamish — ^they will draw back, you know, under 
such circumstances." 

'' I don't see how such a suspicion can attach itself to me," 
rejoined Stevens, sharply. 

" Ohj well, we won't discuss that any further : let me hear 
what you will do for the children." 

Mr. Balch saw, from the nervous and embarrassed manner 
of Mr. Stevens, that the indirect threat of exposing him had 
had considerable effect; and his downcast looks and agitation 
rather strengthenecir in his mind the suspicions that had been 
excited by the disclosures of Mr. Walters. 

After a few moments' silence, Mr. Stevens said, ''I'll settle 
three thousand dollars on each of the children. Kow I think 
that is treating them liberally." 

" liberally! " exclaimed ^Balch, in a tone of contempt — 
" liberally ! You acquire by the death of their father pro- 
perty worth one hundred ana fifty thousand dollars, and you 
offer these children, who are the rightful heirs, three thousand 
ddlars ! That, sir, won't suffice." 

\(^ " I think it should, then," rejoined Stevens. " By the laws 
of Georgia these children, instead of being his heirs, are my 
slaves. Their mother was a slave before them, and they were 
bom slaves ; and if they were in Savannah, I could sell them 
both to-morrow. On the whole, I think I've made you a very 
fair offer, and I'd advise you to think of it." 

" No, Mr. Stevens ; I shall accept no such paltry sum. If 
joa wish a quick and peaceful possession of what you are 
pleased to regard as your rights, you must tender something 
more advantageous, or I snail feel compelled to bring this 
thing into court, even at the risk of loss ; and there, you 
know, we should be obliged to make a clear statement of 
evertfthing connected with this buBinesB. l\i m^\.\^^ %.^^Xi.- 
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tageous to t£« to brin^ tlie thing fully before the court and 
public — but I'm exceedingly doubtful whether itwould adyanee 
^our interest." 

Stevens winced at this, and asked, '* What would you com- 
sider a fair offer P " 

" I should consider all a lust offer, half a fair one, and a 
quarter as little as you could have the conscience to expect uf 
to take." 

** I don't see any use in this chaffering, Mr. Balch,^ said 
Stephens ; ** you can't expect me to give you any such sums 
as you propose. Name a sum that you can reasonably expect 
to get." 

" Well," said Mr. Balch, rising, ** you must jnve us fifteen 
thousand dollars, and you should think yourself well off then. 
We could commence a suit, and put you to nearly that expense 
to defend it ; to say nothing of tne notoriety that the ciroum- 
slance would occasion you. Both Walters and I are willing 
to spend both money and time in defence of these children's 
rights ; I assure you they are not friendless." 

*' I'll give twelve thousand, and not a cent more, if I'm 
hung for it," said Mr. Stevens, almost involuntarily^ 

" Who spoke of hanging P " asked Mr. Balch. 

'* Oh ! " rejoined Stevens, ** that is only my emphatic way of 
speaking." ^ 

** Of course, you meant figuratively," said Mr. Baleh« in t 
tone of irony ; mentally adding, " as I hope you may be one 
day literally." 

Mr. Stevens looked flushed and angry, but Mr. Balch con- 
tinued, without appearing to notice him, and said : " I'll speak 
to Walters. Should he acquiesce in your proposal, I am 
willing to accept it ; however, I cannot definitely decide 
without consulting him. To-morrow I will inform you of 
the result." 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Home Again. 



To Charlie the summer had been an exceedingly ahort one^ 
time had flown so pleasantly away. Everything that could 
be done to malce the place agreeable Mrs. Bird had effected 
Amongst the number of her acquaintances who had conceived 
a regard for her young protdgi was a promising artiat to 
whom she had been a mend and patroneaa. Chaxlie paid 
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him frequent visits, and would sit hour after hour in his 
•tudio, watching the progress of his work. Haying nothing 
else at the time to amuse him, he one day asked the artist's 
permission to try his hand at a sketch. Being supplied with 
the necessary materials, he commenced a copy of a small 
drawing, and was working assiduously, when the artist came 
md looked over his shoulder. 

*' Did you erer draw before P " he asked, with a start of 
surprise. 

" Never," replied Charlie, " except on my slate at school. 
I sometimes used to sketch the boys' faces." 

" And you have never received any instructions P " 

** Never — ^not even a hint," was the answer. 

" And this is the first time you have attempted a sketch 
uponpaper P " 

*• i es ; the very first." 

" Then you are a little prodigy," said the artist, slapping 
1dm upon the shoulder. " I must take you in hand. 1 ou 
have nothing else to do ; come here regukrly every day, and 
ril teach you. Will you come P " 

" Certamly, if you wish it. But now, tell me, do you really 
think that drawing good P " 

•* Well, Charlie, if I had done it, it would be pronounced 
yery bad for me ; but, coming from your hands, it's some- 
thing astonishing." 

" Ueally, now— you're not joking me P " 

** No, Charlie, I'm in earnest — ^I assure you I am ; it is 
drawn with great spirit, and the boy that you have put in by 
the pump is exceedmgly well done." 

This praise served as a great incentive to our little friend, 
who, day after day thenceforth, was found at the studio 
bunly engaged with his crayons, and making rapid progress 
in his new art. 

He had been thus occupied some weeks, and one morning 
was hurrying to the breakiaAt-table, to get through his mea£ 
that he might be early at the studio, when he found Mrs. Bird 
in her accustomed seat looking very sad. 

"Why, what is the matter P " he asked, on observing the 
Tinusually grave face of his friend. 

"Oh, Charlie, my dear! I've received very distressing 
intelligence from Philadelphia. Your father is quite ill." 

" My father ill ! " cried he, with a look of alarm. 

" Yes, my dear ! quite sick — so says my letter. Here are 
two for you." 

Charlie hastily broke the seal of one, and read as follows :— 
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'* Mydeab littlb Sbothbb, — ^We are all in deep diatresB in 
consequence of the misfortunes brought upon us by the inob. 
Our home has been destroyed ; and, worse than all, our poor 
father was caught, and so.fieyerely beaten by the rioters that 
for some days his life was entirely despaired of. Thank God ! 
he is now improving, and we have every reasonable hope of 
his ultimate recovery. Mother, Caddy, and I, as yon may 
well suppose, are almost prostrated by this accumulation of 
misfortunes, and but for the kindness of Mr. Walters, with 
whom we are living, I do not know what would have become 
of us. Dear Mr. and Mrs. Garie — [Here followed a passage 
that was so scored and crossed as to be illegible. After a 
short endeavour to decipher it, he continued :] We would 
like to see you very mucn, and mother grows every day more 
anxious for your return. I forgot to add, in connecticm witii 
the mob, that Mr. Walters's house was also attacked, but 
unsuccessfully, the rioters having met a signal repulse. 
Mother and Caddy send a world of love to yon. So does 
£inch, who comes every day to see us, and is often extremelr 
useful. Give our united kind regards to Mrs. Bird, and thiuik 
her in our behalf for her great kindness to yon. — Ever yours, 

<' ESTHBB. 

" P.S.— Do try and manage to come home soon." 

The tears trickled down Charlie's cheek as he perused the 
letter, which, when he had finished reading, he handed to 
Mrs. Bird, and then commenced the other. This proved to 
be from Slinch, who had spent all the spare time at his dk- 
posal since the occurrence of the mob in preparing it. 

'' To Mb. Chablbs Ellis, Esq., at Mbs. BiBnfe. 

*' PhiladelpkuL 

"Dbbb Sib and Honnobed Fbibnd. — I take This chance To 
Write To you To tell You that I am Well, And that we aw 
all well Except Your father, who Is sick ; and I hope*yoa are 
Enjoying the same Blessin. We had An Awful fight. And I 
was There, and I was One of The Captings. I nad a sord 
on; and the next Momin we had a grate Brekfast. But 
nobody Eat anything but me, And I was obliged to eat, Or 
the Wittles would have spoiled. The Mob had Guns as ^Bieju 
Cannun ; And they Shot them Ofi*, and the holes Are in The 
Shutter yet ; And when You come Back, I w)ll show them 
to You. Your Father is very bad ; And I Have gone bade 
to school. And I am Licked every day because I don't 
Xnow my Lesson. A great big boy, with white woolly hair 
and FinkiBh Grey eyes, haa got Your seat. I Put a Pin 
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under him one Day, And be told On me ; and We Are to 
Have a fifj^t ta-nuirrcrtD* The boys Call Him ' Short and 
Dirty/ because he ain't tall, and never washes His Face. 
We Have got a new Teacher for the 6th Division. He's a 
Scorcher, ^d believes in Eat Tan. I am to Wear My new 
Cloths Next Sunday. Excuse This long letter. Your Friend 
till death, 

'' KiKCH Sandebs Db Youngb. 

" P.S. This is the best Skull and Cross-bones That 
I can make. Come home soon. Yours, &c., 

" Z. S. De Younge, Esq." 

Charlie^ could not but smile through his tears, as he read 
this curious epistle, which was not more remarkable for its 
graceful composition than its wonderful chirography. Some 
of the lines were written in blue ink, some in red, and others 
in that pale muddy black which is the peculiar colour of ink 
after passing through the various expenments of school-boys, 
who generally ente^ain the belief that all foreign substances, 
from molasses-candy to bread-crumbs, necessarily improve 
the colour and quahty of that important liquid. ' 

" Why every other word almost is commenced with a capi- 
tal ; and I declare he's even made some in German text," 
eried Charlie, running his finger mirthfully along the lines, 
until he came to " Your father is very bad. Here the tears 
came welling up again — the shower had returned almost 
before the sun had departed; and, hiding his face in his 
hands, he leant sobbing on the table. 

" Cheer up, Charlie ! — cheer up, my little man ! all may go 
well yet." 

" Mrs. Bird," he sobbed "you've been very kind to me; 
Vh^et I want to go home. I must see mother and father. 
You see what Esther writes, — they want me to come home ; 
do let me go." 

** Of course you shall go, if you wish. Yet I should like 
you to remain with me, if you will." 

** No, no, Mrs. Bird, I mustn't stay ; it wouldn't be right 
fbe me to remain here, idle and enjoymg myself, and they so 
poor and unhappy at home. I couldn't stay," said he, rising 
nom the table, — " I must go." 

" Well, my dear, you can't go now. Sit down and finish 
your breakfast, or you will have a head-ache." 

" I'm not hungry — ^I can't eat," he replied ; " my appetite 
has all gone." And stealing away from the room, he went uq 
into his chamber^ threw himself on the bed, «xid ^e^\»\k>NXfi^^ 
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Mrs. Bird was greatly distressed at the idea of losing her 
little favourite. He had been so much with her that she had 
become strongly attached to him, and therefore looked for- 
ward to his departure with imfeigned regret. But Charlie 
could not be persuaded to stay ; and reluctantly Mrs. Bird 
made arrangements for his journey home. Even the servanti 
looked a little sorry when they heard of his intended depUN 
ture ; and Beubeh the coacmnan actually presented iiim 
with a jack-knife as a token of his regard. 

Mrs. Bird accompanied him to the steamer, and placed him 
under the special care of the captain ; so that he was most 
comfortably provided for until his arrivsd in New York, where 
he took the cars direct for home. 

Not having written to inform them on what day he mi^ht 
be expected, he anticipated giving them a loyful surprise^ 
and, with this end in view, hastened in the airection of Mr. 
Walters's. As he passed along, his eye was attracted by a 
figure before him which he thought he recognized, and <m 
closer inspection it proved to be his sister Caddy. 

Full of boyish fun, he crept up behind her, and clasped 
his hands over her eyes, exclaimmg, in an assumed Toice^ 
"Now, who am IP" 

"Go away, you impudent, nasty thing!" cried Caddy, 
plunging violently. Charlie loosed his hold; she turned, 
and beheld her brother. 

" Oh ! Charlie, Charlie ! is it you P Why, bless you, you 
naughty fellow, how you frightened me ! " said she, throwing 
her arms round his neck, and kissing him again and again. 
" When did you come P Oh, how delighted mother and Esi 
will be I " 

" I only arrived about half an hour ago. How are mother 
and father and Esther P " 

" Mother and Ess are well, and father better. But I*m to 
glad to see you," she cried, with a fresh burst of tears aid 
additional embraces. 

"Why, Cad," said he, endeavouring to suppress soow 
watery sensations of his own, ** I'm afraid you're not a bit 
pleased at my return — ^you're actually crying about it." 

" Oh, I'm so glad to see you that I can't help it," ahi 
replied, as she fell to crying and kissing him more furiouilf 
than before. 

Charlie became much confused at these repeated demon- 
strations of joyful affection in the crowded stre^, and, gently 
disengaging her, remarked, " See, Caddy, everybody is look- 
ing at us ; let us walk on." 

"Ihad almost forgot I was sent on an errand«-^howeT«i 
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it'fl not of much consequence — I'll go home again with you;" 
and taking his hand, tnej trudged on together. 

" How did you say father was P " he asked again. 

" Oh, he's better Dodily ; that is, he has some appetite, sits 
up every day, and is gradually getting stronger ; out he's all 
wrong here, ' said she, tapping her forehead. ** Sometimes he 
don't Know any of us — and it makes us ^1 feel so bad." Here 
the tears came trickling down again, as she continued : " Oh, 
Charlie! what those white de^s will hare to answer for! 
When I think of how much injury they have done us, I hate 
them I I know it's wrong to hate anybody — but I can't help 
it ; and I believe God hates them as much as I do ! " 

Charlie looked gloomy ; and, as he made no rejoinder, she 
continued, ** We didn't save a thing, not even a change of 
cslothes ; they broke and burnt up everything ; and then the 
way they beat poor father was horrible — horrible! Just 
think — they chopped his fingers nearly all off, so that he has 
only the stumps left. Charlie, Charlie ! " she cried, wringing 
her hands, " it's heart-rending to see him — ^he can't even feed 
himself, and he'll never be able to work again ! " 

'* Don't grieve. Cad," said Charlie, with an effort to suppress 
his own tears ; ** I'm almost a man now," continued he, araw- 
ing himself up — ** don't be afraid, 1*11 take care of you all ! " 

Thus conversing, they reached Mr. Walters's. Caddy 
wanted Charlie to stop and look at the damage effected by 
thd mob upon the outside of the house, but he was anxious 
to go in, and ran up the steps and gave the bell a very sharp 
pull. The servant who opened the door was about to make 
some exclamation of surprise, and was only restrained by a 
warning look from Charlie. Hurrying past them, Caddy led 
the way to the room where her mother and Esther were 
sitting. With a cry of joy Mrs. Ellis caught him in her 
arms, and, before he was aware of their presence, he found 
himself half smothered by her and Esther. 

They had never been separated before his trip to War- 
mouth; and their reunion, under such circumstances, was 
particularly affecting. None of them could speak for a few 
moments, and Charlie clung round his motner's neck as 
though he would never loose his hold. " Mother, mother ! " 
was all he could utter ; yet in that word was comprised a 
world of joy and affection. 

Esther soon came in for her share of caresses ; then Charlie 
inquired, " Where's father ? " 

" In here," said Mrs. Ellis, leading the way to an adjoining 
room. " I don't think he will know you — ^perhaps he may.* 

In one comer of the apartment, propped u^ m^\»s^^ ««as% 
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chair by a number of pUlows, sat poor Mr. Ellifl, gaaiag 
vacantly about the room and muttering to himself. HiB 
hair had grown quite white, and his form was emaciated ift 
the extreme ; there was a broad scar across his forehead, and 
his dull, lustreless eyes were deeply sunken in his head. He 
took no notice of them as they approached, but continuei 
muttering and looking at his hands. 

Charlie was almost petrified at the change wrought in his 
father. A few months before he had left him in the prime d 
healthful manhood ; now he was bent and spectrelike* an} 
old in appearance as if the frosts of eighty winters had 
suddenly lallen on him. 

Mrs. !Ellis laid her hand gently upon his shoulder, and said, 
" Husband, here's Charlie.-' He made no reply, but ooa- 
tinned muttering and examining his mutilated hands. '' It's 
Charlie," she repeated. 

" Oh, ay ! nice little boy ! " he replied, vacantly ; " whose 
son is he P " 

Mrs. Ellis's voice quivered as she reiterated, " It's Charlie 
—our Charlie !— don't you know him P " 

" Oh, yes ! nice little boy — ^nice little boy. Oh I " he coa- 
tinned, in a suppressed and hurried tone, as a look of alum 
crossed his face ; " run home quick, little boy ! and tell your 
mother they're coming, thousands of them ; they've guns, 
and swords, and clubs. Hush! There they come — there 
they come!" And he buried his face in the shawl, and 
trembled in an agony of fright. 

" Oh, mother, this is drei^ful ! " exclaimed Charlie. *' Don't 
he know any of you P" 

" Yes ; sometimes his mind comes back — very seldonw 
though — only for a very little while. Come away : talking to 
him sometimes makes him worse." And slowly and sorrow- 
fully the two left the apartment. 

That evening, after Mr. EUis had been safely bestowed ia 
bed, the family gathered round the fire in the room of Mil. 
Ellis, where Charlie entertained them with a description of 
Warmouth and of the manner in which he had passed tlie 
time whilst there. He was enthusiastic respecting Mrs. Bird 
and her kindness. " Mother, she is such a dear old lady : If 
I'd been as white as snow, and her own son, she couldn't have 
been kinder to me. She didn't want me to come away, and 
cried ever so much. Let me show you what she gave m^ ! " 
Charlie thrust his hand into his pocket, and drew out a small 
wallet, from which he counted out four ten-dollar bills, two 
fives, and a two dollar and a half gold piece. '' Ain't. I rich!" 
SAid he, as, with the air o£ a miUionaiTe) he tossed the money 
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Upon a table. ** Now," he continued, '' do you know what 
Tm, about to do P " Not receiving any answer from his won- 
dering sisters or mother, he added, '* W hj, just this ! — ^here, 
mother, this is yours," said he, placing the four ten-dollar 
bills before her ; " and here are five apiece for Esther and 
Gad ; the balance is for your humble servant. Now, then," 
he concluded, '* what do you think of that P " 

Mrs. £Uis looked fondly at him, and, stroking his head, 
told him that he was a good son ; and Esther and Caddy 
declared him to be the best brother in town. 

'' Now, girls," said he, with the air of a patriarch, '* what 
do you intend to do with your money P " 

** Mine will go towards buying me a dress, and Esther will 
saye hers for a particular purpose," said Caddy. " I'll tell 
you something about her and Mr. Walters," continued she, 
with a mischievous look at her sister. 

"Oh, Caddy — don't! Ain't you ashamed to plague mo 
80 P" asked Esther, blushing to the roots of her hair. 
** Mother, pray stop her," cried she, pleadingly. 

" Hush, Caddy ! interposed her mother, authoritatively ; 
" you shall do no such thing." 

"WeU," resumed Caddy, "mother says I mustn't tell; 
but I can say this much " 

Esther here put her hand over her sister's mouth and effect- 
ually preventea any communication she was disposed to make. 

•* Never mind her, Ess ! " cried Charlie ; ** you'll tell me all 
in good time, especially if it's anything worth knowing." 

Esther made no reply, but, releasing her sister, hurried 
out of the room, and went upstairs to Charlie's chamber, 
where he found her on retiring for the night. 

** I'm glad you're here; Ess," said he, ** you'll indulge me. 
Here is the key— open my trunk and get me out a nightcap ; 
I'm too tired, or too lazy, to get it for myself." Esther 
stooped down, opened the trunk, and commenced searching 
for tne article ot head-gear in question. " Come, Ess," said 
Charles, coaxingly, " tell me what this is about you and Mr. 
Walters." 

She made no reply at first, but fumbled about in the 
bottom of the trunk, professedly in search of the nightcap, 
which she at that moment held in her hand. " Can't you tell 
me P " he again asked. 

" Oh, there's nothing to tell, Charlie ! " she answered, 

''There must be something. Ess, or you wouldn't have 
blushed up so when Cad was about to speak of it. Do," said 
he, approaching her, and putting his arm round her neck-* 
** do tell me alf about it— I am Buxe Wieio V& ^orskib ^^^x^\»V^ 
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" Oh, no, Charlie — there is no secret ; it's only this ** 

Here flhe stopped, and, blushing, turned her head away. 

" Ess, this is nonsense," said Charlie, impatiently: "if irt 
anything worth knowing, why can't you tell a fellow P Come," 
said he,kis8ing her, ''tell me, now, like a dear oldEsBasyoaare." 

" Well, Charlie," said she, jerking the words out with an 
effort, " Mr. — Mr. Walters has asked me to marry him ! " 
• " Phew — gemini ! that is news ! " exclaimed Cluurlie. " And 
are you going to accept him. Ess P " 

" i don't know," she answered. 

" Don't know ! " repeated Charlie, in a tone of snrpfrise. 
" Why, Ess, I'm astonished at you — such a capital fellow as 
he is ! Half the girls of our acquaintance would gire an eye 
for the chance." 

" But he is so rich ! " responded Esther. 

" Well, now, that's a great objection, ain't it ! I slionld 
say, all the better on that account," rejoined Charlie. 

" The money is the great stumbling-block," continued she; 
" everybody would say I married him for that." 

" Then everybody/ would lie, as everybody very often does ! 
If I was you, Ess, and loved him, I shouldn't let his fortune 
stand in the way. I wish," continued he, pulling up his 
shirt-collar, ** that some amiable young girl with a fortune of 
a hundred thousand dollars would make me an offer — I'd 
like to catch myself refusing her ! " 

The idea of a youth of his tender years marrying any one, 
seemed so ludicrous to Esther, that she burst into a hearty 
fit of laughter, to the great chagrin of our hero, who seemed 
decidedly of the opinion that his sister had not a proper 
appreciation of his years and inches. 

" Don't laugh. Ess ; but tell me— do you really intend to 
refuse him P " 

" I can't decide yet, Charlie," answered she seriously ; " if 
we were situated as we were before — ^were not such absolute 
paupers — I wouldn't hesitate to accept him ; but to bring a 
family of comparative beggars upon him — ^I can't make up 
my mind to do that." 

Charlie looked grave as Esther made this last objection ; 
boy as he was, he felt its weight and justice. " Well, Ess," 
rejoined he, "I don't know what to say about it — of course, 
I can't advise. What does mother say r " 

" She leaves it entirely to me," she answered. " She says 
I must act just as I feel is right." 

" I certainly wouldn't have him at all. Ess, if I didn't love 
him ; and if 1 did, I shouldn't let the money stand in the 
way^-Bo, good night ! " 
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Charlie slept very late the next morning, and was scarcely 
dressed when Esther knocked at his door, with the cheerful 
tidings that her father had a lucid interval and was waiting 
to see him. 

Dressmg himself hastily, he followed her into their father's 
room. When he entered, the feeble sufferer stretched out 
his mutilated arms towards him and clasped him round the 
neck, " Thejr tell me," said he, " that you came yesterday, 
and that I didn't recognize you. I thought, when I awoke 
this morning, that I had a dim recollection of having seen 
some dear face ; but mv head aches so, that I often forget — 
yes, often forget. My boy," he continued, " you are all your 

mother and sisters have to depend upon now ; I*m — I*m " 

here his voice faltered, as he elevated his stumps of hands — 
'* I'm helpless ; but you must take care of them. I*m an old 
man now," said he, despondingly. 

•* I will, father ; 1*11 try so hard " replied Charlie. 

*• It was cruel in them, wasn't it, son," he resumed. " See, 
they've made me helpless for ever ! " 

Charlie restrained the tears that were forcing themselves 
up, and reioined, " Never fear, father ! 1*11 do my best ; I 
trust I shall soon be able to take care of you." 

BKs father did not understand him — his mind was gone 
again, and he was staring vacantly about him. Charlie 
endeavoured to recall his attention, but failed, for he began 
muttering about the mob and his hands ; they were com- 
pelled to quit the room, and leave him to himself, as he 
always became quiet sooner by being left alone. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Sudbury, 



Wjb must now admit our readers to a consultation that is 
progressing between Mr. Balch and Mr. Walters, respecting 
the future of the two Garie children. They no doubt entered 
upon the conference with the warmest and most earnest 
desire of promoting the children*s happiness ; but, unfortu- 
nately, their decision failed to produce the wished-for result. 

" 1 scarcely thought you would have succeeded so well 
with him," said Walters/ " he is such an inveterate scoundrel ; 
depend upon it nothing but the fear of the exposure reaultva.^ 
from a legal investigation would evex Idlsl^© \Xi^^3LG^^ *Oq»X. 
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scamp to let twelve thousand dollars escape from his dutches. 
I am glad you have secured that much ; when we add it to 
the eight thousand already in my possession it will place 
them m very comfortable circumstances, even if they nenrer 
get any more." 

"I think we hare done very well," rejoined Mr. Balch; 
** we were as much in his power as he was in ours — ^not in 
the same way, however ; a legal investigation, no matter how 
damaging it mi^ht have been to his reputation, would not 
have i>laced us in possession of the property, or invalidated 
his claim as heir. 1 think, on the whole, we may as well be 
satisfied, and trust in Providence for the future. So now, 
then, we will resume our discussion of that matter we bad 
under consideration the other day. I cannot but think tiiat 
my plan is best adapted to secure the boy's happiness." 

" I'm sorry I cannot a^ee with you, Mr. Bidch. I have 
tried to view your plan m the most favourable light, jtji I 
cannot rid myself oi a presentiment that it will result in the 
ultimate discovery of his peculiar position, and that most 
probably at some time when his happiness is dependent upon 
its concealment. An undetected forger, who is in coiyitant 
fear of being apprehended, is happy m comparison witli that 
coloured man wno attempts, in this country, to hold a place in 
the society of whites by concealing his ongin. He must live 
in constant fear of exposure ; this dread will embitter eveiy 
enjoyment, and make him the most miserable of men." 

** You must admit," rejoined Mr. Balch, " that I have thor 
welfare at heart. I have thought the matter over and over, 
and cannot, for the life of me, feel the weight of your objec- 
tions. The children are peculiarly situated; everything 
seems to favour my views. Their mother (the only i^latire 
they had whose African origin was distinguishable) is dead, 
and both of them are so exceedingly fair that it would never 
enter the brain of any one that they were connected witii 
coloured people by ties of blood. Clarence is old enough to 
know the importance of concealing the fact, and Emily mi^^t 
be kept with us until her prudence also might be relied upon. 
You must aclmowledge that as white persons they will be 
better off." 

" I admit," answered Mr. Walters, " that in our land of 
liberty it is of incalculable advantage to be white ; that ii 
beyond dispute, and no one is more painfully aware of it than 
I. Often I have heard men of colour say they would] not be 
white if they could — had no desire to change their com- 
plexions : I've written some down fools ; others, liars. Why," 
contmued he, with a sneering expression of countenance,!" it 
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a everything to be white ; one feels that at every turn in our 
XMuted free countnr, where all men are upon an equality. 
When I look around me, and see what I have made myself 
n spite of circumstances, and think what I might have been 
?nth the same heart and brain beneath a fairer skin, I am 
ilmost tempted to curse the destiny that made me what I 
im. Time after time, when scraping, toiling, saving, I have 
idced myself. To what purpose is it all F — perhaps that in the 
^iture white men may pomt at and call me, sneeringlv, ' a 
kk^ger millionaire/ or condescend to borrow money of me. 
lEt often, when some negro-hating white man has been 
Sdvoed to ask a loan at my hands, I've thought of Shylock 
Bid his pound of 'flesh, and ceased to wonder at him. There's 
ID doubt, my dear sir, but what I fully appreciate the advan- 
Mge of being white. Yet, with all I have endured, and yet 
ndore from day to day, I esteem myself happy in comparison 
irith that man, who, mingling in the society of whites, is at 
he same time aware that he has African blood in his veins, 
md is liable at any moment to be ignominiously hurled from 
iLi position by the discovery of his origin. He is never safe. 
E have known instances where parties have gone on for years 
md years undetected; but some untoward circumstance 
tanbigs them out at last, and down they fall for ever." 

" Walters, my dear fellow, you will persist in looking upon 
lit being discovered as a thing of course : I see no reason for 
'he anticipation of any such result. I don't see how he is to 
Im detected — it may never occur. And do you feel justified 
In consigning them to a position which you know by painM 
ncperience to be one of the most disagreeable that can be 
mdured. Ought we not to aid their escape from it if we can P" 

Mr. Walters stood reflectively for some moments, and then 
Ktclaimed, ''I'll make no fartner objection; I would not 
dire the boy say to me hereafter, ' Sut for your persisting in 
identifjring me with a degraded people, I might have been 
better and happier than I am.' However, I cannot but feel 
tfaat concealments of this kind are productive of more misery 
tttta comfort." 

"We will agree to differ about that, Walters ; and now, 
baving your consent, I shall not hesitate to proceed in the 
Blatter, with full reliance that the future will amply justify 
my choice." 

"Well, well! as I said before, I will ofier no further 
>fajeoti(m. Now let me hear the details of your plan." 

•* I have written," answered Mr. Balch, "to Mr. Eustis, a 
friend of mine living at Sudburv, where there is a large 
preparatory school for bays. At niB Koob^ X yqs^q^^ ^^^um^o^ 

p 
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Clarence. Mr. Eustis is a most discreet man, and a person 
of liberal sentiments. I feel that I can confide everythiDg 
to him without the least fear of his ever divtdging: a breath 
of it. He is a gentleman in the fullest sense of the tenn« 
and at his house the boy will haye the advantage of good 
Bocie^, and will associate with the best people of the place." 

" Has he a family P " asked Mr. Walters. 

''He is a widower," answered Mr. Balch; "a maidem 
sister of his wife presides over his establishment ; she wifl 
be kind to Clarence, I am confident ; she has a motherly soft 
heart, and is remarkably fond of children. I haye not the 
least doubt but that he will be veirhappy and comfortable 
there. I think it very fortunate, Walters," he continped, 
" that he has so few coloured acquaintances — ^no boyish inti> 
macies to break up ; and it will be as well to send him away 
before he has an opportunity of forming them. Besides, being 
here, where ever^ning will be so constantly reviving the 
remembrance of ms recent loss, he may grow melanohoij and 
stupid. I have several times noticed his reserve, so tmnsusl 
in a child. His dreadful loss and the horrors that attended 
it have made a deep impression — stupified him, to a certain 
extent, I think. Well, well ! we will get him off, and onoe 
away at school, and surrounded by livdy boys, this dnlnesf 
will soon wear off." 

The gentlemen having fully determined upon his h&sut 
sent, it was proposed to bring him in inmiediatdy and talk 
to him relative to it. He was accordingly sent for, and oame 
into the room, placing himself beside the chair of Mr. Walters. 

Clarence had altered very much since the death of hii, 
parents. His face had grown thin and pale, and he was 
much taller than when he came to Philadelphia : a shade of 
melancholy had overspread his face ; there was now in loM 
eyes that expression of intense sadness that characterised 
ms mother's. " You sent for me P " he remarked, inquiringly^ 
to Mr. Walters. 

** Yes, my boy," he rejoined, " we sent for you to hsn s 
little talk about school. Would you like to go to school 
againP" 

'' Oh, yes ! " answered Clarence, his face lightinfi^ up witk 
pleasure; ''I should like it of all things; it would be nroiA 
better than staying at home all day, doing nothing ; the dxp 
are so long," concmded he, with a sigh. 

''Ah I we will soon remedy that," rejoined Mr. BalA 
" when you go to Sudbury." 

" Su<K)ury ! " repeated Clarence, with surprise ; '* where if 
tbatp 1 thought you meant to go to school nere." 
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" Oh, no, my dear," said Mr. Balch, " I don't know of any 
good school here, such as you would like ; we wish to send 
you to a place where you will enjoy yourself finely, — ^where 
you will have a number of boys for companions in your 
Itadies and pleasures." 

** And is Em going with me P " he asked. 

''Oh, no, that is not possible ; it is a school for boys ex- 
fjnBJYely ? you can't take your sister there," rejoined Mr. 
Walters. 

■ ** Then I don't want to go," said Clarence, decidedly ; " I 
don't want to go where I can't take Em with me." 

Mr. Balch exchanged glances with Mr. Walters, and 
looked quite perplexed at this new opnosition to his scheme. 
If oihing daunted, howeyer, by this difficulty, he, by dint of 
much taUcing and persuasion, brought Clarence to look upon 
the plan witn favour, and to consent reluctantly to go with- 
out ma sister. 

But the most deHcate part of the whole business was yet 
to eome — ^they must impress upon the child the necessity of 
concealing the fact that he was of African origin. Neither 
seemed to know how to approach the subject. Clarence, 
lioweTer, involuntarily made an opening for them by inquiring 
if Emily was to go to Miss Jordui's school a^ain. 

" No, my dear," answered Mr. Balch, '' Miss Jordan won't 
p0nnit her to attend school there." 

" Why P " asked Clarence. 

"Because she is a coloured child," rejoined Mr. Balch. 
''NoWy Clarence," he continued, "you are old enough, I 
pretmne, to know the difference that exists between the pri- 
vileges and advantages enjoyed by the whites, and those that 
ato at the command of the coloured people. White boys can 
go to better schools, and they can enter college and become 
psofeasional men, lawyers, doctors, &c., or they may be 
merchants —* in fact, they can be anything they please. 
Coloured people can enjoy none of these advantages ; they 
aire shut out from them entirely. Now which of the two 
would you rather be— coloured or white P " 

*'I 9hould much rather be white, of course," answered 
Clarence ; '' but I am coloured, and can't help myself," said 
he, innocently. 

** But, my child, we are going to send you where it is not 
known that you are coloured ; and you must nevevy never tell 
it, because if it became known, you would be expelled from 
the school, as you were from Miss Jordan's." 

" I didn't know we were expelled," rejoined ClBXQ\\.Qft. " "^ 
know she sent ns home, but I could not \]LikJi<st«\aaA ^V^ 

P 2 
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it was for. I*m afraid they win lend me from the o&er 
school. Won't they know I am coloured P ** 

** No, my child, I don't think they will disoorer it imkv 
you should be foolish enough to teU it yomrsel^ in which caae 
both Mr. Walters and myself would be yeiy nrach griered.*' 

" But suppose some one should ask me," soffgetted Clarence. 

" No one will ever ask you such a question, said Mr. Bolchf 
impatiently ; " all you haye to do is to be nlent yourself oi 
the subject. Should any of your schoolmates eyer make 
inquiries respecting your parents, all you haye to answer is, 
they were from Georgia, and you are an orphan." 

Clarenc-e's eyes began to moisten as Mr. Baloh spoke of 
his parents, and after a few moments he asked* wim scane 
hesitation, "Am I neyer to speak of mother? I loye to 
talk of mother." 

** Yes, my dear, of course you csa talk of yote mothflr,*' 
answered Mr. Balch, with great embarrassment; ** ooly,yc« 
know, my child, you need not enter into particulars aa regvds 
her appearance ; that is, you — ah !— need not say aha was a 
coloured woman. You must not say that ; you undfliBtmdr' 

'* Yes, sir," answered Clarence. 

" Yery well, then ; bear that in mind. You most toow, 
Clarence," continued he, " that this concealment is neosssscf 
for your welfare, or we would not require it ; and yoa must 
let me impress it upon you, that it is requisite that jcfu, attend 
strictly to our directions." 

. Mr. Walters remained silent during most of tlua eonveni- 
tion. He felt a repugnance to force upon the oluld a etm- 
cealment the beneficiid results of which were the rerens of 
obyious, so he merely gaye Clarence some usefinl adnee 
respecting his general conduct, and then permitted him to 
leaye the room. 

The morning fixed upon for their departure for Svdbmrf 
turned out to be cold and cheerless ; and Clarenoe fidfcl raj 
gloomy as he sat beside his sister at their early brealdbi^ oif 
which he was not able to eat a morsel. '' Do eat soneliiiiA 
Clary," said she, coaxingly; "only look what nice boet 
wheat cakes these are ; cook got up eyer so early on pnipow 
to bake them for you." 

" No, sis," he replied, " I can't eat. I feel so nuaeBslih 
eyerything chokes me." 

" Well, eat a biscuit, then," she oontinaed, as she Vnfttewt 
it and laid it on his plate ; " do eat it, now." 

More to please her than firom a desire to caty lie forsri 

down a few mouthfuls of it, and drank a little tea ; ikmi^ Isf • 

iDg biM ann round loLex nook^ \)a m&« ^'Bbbsv -^om asasi tjy 
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I leam to write soon, bo that I may hear from yon at 
voe a week." 

i I shall Boon know how, I'm in g's and h's now. 
b^er — she says I may call her Annt Esther — teaches 
ry day. Ain't I getting on nicely H " 
f yes, you leam very fast," said Esther, encouragingly, 
completed the pile of sandwiches she was preparing 
young traTeller ; then, turning to look at the time- 
1 tiid mantel, she exclaimed, '' Quarter to seven — ^how 
es ! Mr. Balch will soon be here. You must be all 
Clarence, so as not to keep him waiting a moment." 
nee arose from his scarcely tasted meal, began slowly 
>n his overcoat, and make himBelf ready for the jour- 
Sm tied on the warm wooUen neck-comforter, kissing 
each cheek as she did so, and whilst they were thus 
1, Mr. Baloh drove up to the door. 
lie, who had come down to see him off, tried (with his 
Full of buckwheat cake) to say something consolatory, 
re it as his experience, " that a fellow soon got over 
rt of thing ; that separations must occur sometimes," 
id, on the whole, endeavoured to talk in a very manly 
iosophical strain ; but his precepts and practice proved 
t utter variance, for when the moment of separation 
tme and he saw the tearful embrace of Em and her 
, he caught the infection of grief, and cried as heartily 
>eBt of them. There was but little time, however, to 
or leave-takings, and the young traveller and his 
n were soon whirling over the road towards iN'ew 

singular chance, Clarence found himself in the same 
rhicn he had formerly rode when they were on their 

Philadelphia: he recognised it by some peculiar 
[[8 on the panel of the door, and the ornamental 
of the ceiling. This brought back a tide of memories, 

began contrasting that journey with the present. 
« was the seat on which his parents had sat, in the 
»f health, and elate with joyous anticipations ; he re- 
red — oh! so well — his father's pleasant smile, his 
B soft and gentle voice. Both now were gone, 
lad made rigid that smiling face— -her soft voice was 
for ever — and the cold snow was resting on their 
in the little churchyard miles away. Trufy the con- 
»tween now and then was extremely saddening, and 
d bowed his head upon the seat, and sobbed in oitter 

At is the matter P" asked Mr. B«kk\ ^*\lq\» ^\s^^ 
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again, I Hope. I tHought you were going to be a man, and 
tnat we were not to have any more tears.. Come I " oontinned 
he, patting him encouragingly on the back, " cheer up ! You 
are going to a delightful place, where you will find a numbcc 
of agreeable playmates, and haye a deal of fun, and enjoy 
yourself amazmgly." 

" But it won't be home,** replied Clarence. 

" True," replied Mr. Balch, a little touched, " it won't seem 
80 at first ; but you'll soon like it, I'll guarantee that." 

Clarence was not permitted to indulge his grief to any 
great extent, for Mr. Balch soon succeeded in interedang him 
in the various objects that they passed on the way. 

On the evening of the next da^ they arrived at their deiti- 
nation, and Clarence alighted from the cars, cold, fatigued, 
and spiritless. There had been a heavy fall of snow a ftw 
days previous, and the town of Sudbury, which was bcdlt 
upon the hill-side, shone white and sparkling in the ekar 
winter moonlight. 

It was the first time that Clarence had ever seen the ^pround 
covered with snow, and he could not restrain his admuation 
at the novel spectacle it presented to him. " Oh, look !— • 
oh, do look! Mr. Balch,' he exclaimed, "how beaiUifully 
white it looks ; it seems as if the town was built of aalt." 

It was indeed a pretty sight. Near them stood a dump of 
fantastic-shaped trees, their gnarled limbs covered witii mow, 
and brilliant with the countless icicles that glistened ^ke 
precious stones in the bright light that was reflected upon 
them from the windows of the station. A little ftrtiber on, 
between them and the town, flowed a small stream, tiie 
waters of which were dimpling and sparkling in the moon- 
light. Beside its banks arose stately cotton-mills, and fnm 
their many windows hundreds of lights were shining. Be> 
hind them, tier above tier, were the houses of the town ; and 
crowning the hill was the academy, with its great dome 
gleaming on its top like a silver cap upon a mountain dt 
snow. The merry sleigh-bells and the crisp tramp of the 
horses upon the frozen ground were all calculated to make a 
striking impression on one beholding such a scene for the 
first time. 

Clarence followed Mr. Balch into the sleigh, delighted 
and bewildered with the surrounding objects. The arivfr 
whipped up his horses, they clattered over the bridge, dashed 
swirtty through the town, and in a very short period airived 
at the dwelling of Mr. Eustis. 

The horses had scarcely stopped, when the door flew open, 
and a atream of light ftom, the nail shone down the pathway 
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to tHe gate. Mr. Eustis oame out on the step to welcome 
them. After greetmg Mr. Balch warmly, he took Clarence 
hj the hand, and led him into the room where his sister was 
sitting. 

" Here is our little friend/' said he to her, as she arose and 
approached them ; " try and get him warm, Ada — his hands 
are like ice." 

Miss Ada Bell welcomed Clarence in the most affectionate 
manner, assisted him to remove his coat, unfastened his 
woollen neck-tie, and smoothed down his glossy black hair ; 
tben, warming a napkin, she wrapped it round his benumbed 
hands, and held them in her own until the circulation was 
restored and they were supple and comfortable again. 

Miss Ada Bell appeared to be about thirty-five. She had 
good regular features, hazel eyes, and long cnestnut curls : a 
mouth with the sweetest expression, and a voice so winning 
and affectionate in its tone that it went straight to the hearts 
of all that listened to its- music. 

** Had you a pleasant journey P " she asked. 

*' It was rather cold," answered Clarence, '* and I am not 
accustomed to frosty weather." 

" And did you leave all your friends well P " she continued, 
as she chafed his hands. 

'* Quite well, I thank you," he replied. 

** I hear you have a little sister ; were you not sorry to 
leave her behind P " 

This question called up the tearful face of little Em and 
her last embrace. He could not answer ; he only raised his 
monmful dpk eyes to the face of Miss Ada, and as he looked 
at her they grew moist, and a tear sparkled on his long lashes. 
Miss Ada felt that she had touched a tender chord, so she 
stooped down and kissed his forehead, remarking, " You have 
a good face, Clarence, and no doubt an equally good heart ; 
we shall get on charmingly together, I know." Those kind 
words won the orphan's heart, and from that day forth 
Clarence loved her. Tea was soon brought upon the table, 
and they all earnestly engaged in the discussion of the 
▼Brious refreshments that Miss Ada's well-stocked larder 
afforded. Everything was so fresh and nicely flavoured 
that both the travellers ate very heartily ; then, being much 
&tigued with their two days' journey, they seized an early 
opportunity to retire. 

Here we leave Clarence for many years ; the boy will have 
become a man eve we re-introduce huui andt till thea^ ^e bv^ 
hixo adieu. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

CharUe teelra En^loyment. 

Chablib Had been at home some weeks, comptanAkfdj 
idle ; afc least he so considered himself, as the little he did in 
the way of coUectiog rents and looking up small acooonts 
for Mr. Walters he regarded as next to nothing, it not oeoa* 
pying half his time. A part of each day he spent in attend- 
ance on his father, who seemed better satisfied with his min* 
istratioDS than with those of his wife and daughters. Tbk 
proved to be very fortunate for all parties, as it enabled Ihe 
girls to concentrate their attention on their sewing — of whioh 
th^ had a vast deal on hand. 

One day, when Esther and Charlie were walking out toge- 
ther, the latter remarked : " Ess, I wish I could find somo 
regular and profitable employment, or was apprenticed to 
some good trade that would enable me to assist mother a 
little ; I'd even go to seryice if I could do no better — any- 
thing but being idle whilst you are all so hard at work, it 
makes me feel very uncomfortable." 

" 1 would be very glad if you could procure some mutable 
employment. I don't wish you to go to service again, that is 
out of the (Question. Of whom have you m£de inqviiy 
respecting a situation." 

" 0)i, of lots of people ; they can tell me of any nBmber of 
families who are in want of a footman, but no one appean to 
know of a person who is willing to receive a black boy as ai 
apprentice to a respectable calling. It's too provoking 1 1 
really think. Ess, that the majority of white icdkB imagiiia 
that we are only fit for servants, and incapable of being m« 
dered useful in any other capacity. If that terriUe mi^or* 
tune had not befallen father, I should have learned kii 
trade." 

" Ah ! " sighed Esther, " but for that we should all hava 
been happier. But, Charlie," she added, " how do you knoir 
that you cannot obtain any other employment than that of a 
servant P Have you ever applied personally to any one P " 

" No, Esther, I haven't ; but you know as wcfl as I that 
white masters won't receive coloured apprentices." 

"I think a great deal of that is taken for granted," 
rejoined Esther, " try some one yourself." 

" I only wish I knew of any one to try," responded Chaiiii^ 
'^Td hazard the experiment at «ny xate." 
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''Look oyer the newspaper in the mornings," advised 
Esther ; '' there are always a great many wants adyertised— 
am ongs t them you may perhaps find something suitable." 

'' Well, I will Ess — ^now then we won't talk about that any 
mora— pray tell me, if I'm not too inqnisitiye, what do you 
vurpose buying with your money — a wedding-dress, ehP" 
B0 asked, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

Esther blushed and sighed, as she answered: "No, 
Charlie, that is all oyer for the present. I told him 
yesterday I could not think of marrying now, whilst we 
aze all so unsettled. It grieved me to do it, Charlie, but 
I felt that it was my duty. Cad and I are going to add 
our sayings to mother's ; that, combined with what we shall 
veeeiye for father's tools, good-will, &e,, will be sufficient to 
ftomish another house ; and as soon as we can succeed in that, 
W9 will leave Mr. Walters, as it is embarrassing to remain 
under present circumstances." 

** And what is to become of little Em P — she surely won't 
remain alone with him P " 

''Mr. Walters has proposed that when we procure a 
house she shall come and board with us. He wants us 
to take one of his houses, and offers some fabulous sum for 
the child's board, which it would be unreasonable in us to 
take. Dear, good man, he is always complaining that we are 
too proud, and won't let him assist us when he might. If 
w nnd a suitable house I shall be delighted to have ner. I 
lore the child for her mother's sake and her own." 

"I wonder if they will ever send her away, as they did 
Caaimee P " asked Charlie. 

"I do not know,'* she rejoined. "Mr. Balch told me 
that he should not insist upon it if the child was unwilling." 

The next day Charlie purchased all ti^e morning papers he 
ooold obtain, and sat down to look over the list of wants. 
Thfltre were hungry people in want of professed cooks ; divers 
demands for chamoer-maids, black or white ; special inquiries 
for waiters and footmen, in which the same disregard of 
oolknT was observable; advertisements for partners in all 
sorts of businesses, and for journeymen in every department 
of mechanical operations ; then there were millmers wanted, 
sempstresses, and even theatrical assistants, but nowhere in 
tiie kmg columns could he discover: "Wanted, a boy." 
Charlie searched them over and over, but the stubborn fact 
stared him in the face — ^there evidently were no boys wanted; 
and he at length concluded that he either belonged to a very 
vaelees class, or that there was an unaccountable prejudice 
existing in the city against the rising geiiefln.^oii. 
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Charlie folded up the papers with a despairing sigh, and 
walked to the post^ffice to mail a letter to Mrs. Bird that he 
had written the previous evening. Having noticed a number 
of young men examining some written notices that were 
posted up, he joined the group, and finding it was a list of 
wants he eagerly read them over. 

To his great delight he found there was one individual at 
least, who thought boys could be rendered useful to society, 
and who had written as follows : " Wanted, a youth of about 
thirteen years of age who writes a good hand, and is will- 
ing to make himself useful in an office. — ^Addiess, Box No. 
77, Post-office." 

K^ " I'm their man ! " said Charlie to himself, as he finished 
perusing it — "I'm just the person. I'll go home and write 
to them immediately ; " ana accordingly he hastened back to 
the house, sat down, and wrote a repfy to the advertisement 
He then privately showed it to Esther, who praised the 
writing and composition, and pronounced the whole yeiy 
neatly done. 

Charlie then walked down to the post-office to depont his 
precious reply ; and after dropping it into the brass mouth of 
the mail-box, he gazed in after it, and saw it glide slowly 
down into the abyss below. 

How many more had stopped that day to add their oontri* 
butions to the mass which Charlie's letter now joined P Mer- 
chants on the brink of ruin had deposited missives whose 
answer would make or break them ; others had dropped 
Upon the sweUing heap tidings that would make poor men 
nch — ^rich men ridier ; maidens came with delicately wnttcA 
notes, perfumed and gilt-edged, elo<]^uent with love — and east 
them amidst invoices and bills of lading. Letters of condokmoe 
and notes of congratulation jostled each other as they slid 
down the brass throat ; widowed mothers' tender episUes to 
wandering sons ; the letters of fond wives to absent hus- 
bands ; erring daughters' last appeals to outraged parents ; 
ofiers of marriage; invitations to funerals; hope and 
despair; joy and sorrow; misfortune and suoceaa — had 
glided in one almost unbroken stream down that ever-di»* 
tended and insatiable brass throat. 

Charlie gave one more look at the opening, then sanntexed 
homeward, building by the way houses of fabulous dimen- 
sions, with the income ne anticipated from the situation if he 
succeeded in procuring it. Throughout the next day he was 
in a state of feverish anxiety and expectation, and Mrs. Ellis 
two or three times inquired the meaning of the mysterious 
whiBperingB and glances thAt were exohanged between his 
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tad Esther. The day wore away, and jet no answer — the 
next came and passed, still no communication ; and Charlie 
had given up in despair, when he was agreeably surprised by 
the following :— 

** Messrs. Twining, Western, and Twining will be much 
obliged to Charles Ellis, if he will call at uieir office, 567, 
Water-street, to-morrow morning at eleyen o'clock, as they 
woold like to communicate further with him respecting a 
situation in their establishment.'' 

Charlie flew ud stairs to Esther's room, and rushing in 
precipitately, exclaimed, " Oh ! Ess — ^IVe got it, IVe got it — 
see here," he shouted, waving the note over his head; 
** Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Just read it, Ess, only just read it ! " 

" How can I, Charlie P " said she, with a smile, *' if you 
hold it in your hand and dance about in that frantic style — 
give it me. There now — keep quiet a moment, and let me 
read it." After perusing it attentively, Esther added, "Don't 
be too sanguine, Charlie. You see by the tenor of the note 
that the situation is not promised you ; the^ only wish to see 
jaa respecting it. You may not secure it, after all — some 
obataole may arise of which we are not at present aware." 

'' Gro on, old raven — croak away ! " said Charlie, giving her 
st the same time a facetious poke. 

"There's many a slip between the cup and the lip," she added. 
. " Oh, Ess 1 "' he rejoined, " don't throw cold water on a 
fellow in that style— don't harbour so many doubts. Do you 
khuik they would take the trouble to wnto if they did -not 
intend to give me the situation P Go away, ola raven," 
ooncluded he, kissing her, " and don't let us have any more 
oroaking." 

Charfie was bounding from the room, when he was stopped 
by his sister, who begged him not to say anything to tneir 
■lother respecting it, but wait until they knew the issue of 
the interview ; and, if he secured the situation, it would be a 
r ery agreeable surprise to her. 

' We will now visit, in com pai iy with the reader, the spacious 
offices of Messrs. Twining, Western, and Twining, where we 
ihail find Mr. Western about consigning to the waste-paper 
basket a large pile of letters. This gentleman was very 
bahionably (Sessed, of dark complexion, with the languid air 
und drawhng intonation of a Southerner. 

At an adjoining desk sat an elderly sharp-faced gentleman, 
irho was looking over his spectacles at the movements of his 
[Mrtner. " What a mass or letters you are about to destroy," 
le remarked. 

Hr. Western took £rom his mouth the cigssloL^&^^&^isiS^a^^^ 
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and after puffing from between his lips a thin wreath of smoke, 
replied : " Some of i^e most atwocious scwawls that man oFer 
attempted to pewase, — weplies to the adrertisement. Out of 
the whole lot there wasn't more than a dozen amongat tiiem 
that were weally pwesentable. Here is one wemawkably 
wellwitten : I biaYe desiwed the witer to call this moming at 
eleven. I hope he will make as favouwable an impwessioii as 
his witing has done. It is now almost eleTen— -1 pwetoine 
he will be heire soon." 

Scarcely had Mr. Western finished speaking, ere l^e door 
opened, and Esther entered, followed by Charlie. Both the 
gentlemen rose, and Mr. Twining offered her a chair. 

Esther accepted the proffered seat, threw up her Teil, and 
said, in a slightly embarrassed tone,' *' My brother here, took 
the liberty of replying to an advertisement of yours, and you 
were kind enough to request him to call at eleven to-day." 

** We sent a note to tfour brother P " said Mr. Twining, in 
a tone of surprise. 

" Tes, sir, and here it is,*' said she, extending it to him. 

Mr. Twining glanced over it, and remarked, " This is your 
writing. Western;" then taking Charlie's letter from the desk 
of Mr. Western, he asked, in a doubting tone, *' Is thia your 
own writing and composition P " 

''My own writing and composing," answered Charlie. 

" And it is vewy cweditable to you, indeed/' said Mr. 
Western. 

Both the gentlemen looked at the note again, then it 
Charlie, then at Esther, and lastly' at each other ; but neitiier 
seemed able to say anything, and evident embamtimeat 
existed on both sides. 

" And so you thought you would twy for the aitaatum," at 
last remarked Mr. Western to Charlie. 

" Yes, sir," he answered. '* I was and am very anzioaB to 
obtain some employment." 

" Have you a father P " asked Mr. Twining. 

" Yes, sir ; but he was badly injured by the mob last 
summer, and will never be able to work again." 

''That's a pity," said Western, sympathisingly; "and whit 
have you been doing P " 

" If othing very recently. I broke my arm last spring, and 
was obliged to go into the country for my healtii. X hafs 
not long returned." 

" Do your pawents keep house P " 

" Not at present. We are staying with a friend. Oiff 
house was burned down by the rioters." 

Thia conversation recalled ao vividly their past tmlsi titft 
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Esther's eyes grew watery, and she dropped her yeil to con- 
ceal a tear that was trembling on the lid. 

" How vewy unfortunate 1 " said Mr. Western, sympa- 
thisingly ; "vewy twying, indeed ! " then burying his chin in 
his hand, he sat silently regarding them for a moment or two. 

''Have you eome to any decision about taking himP" 
Esther at last ventured to ask'of Mr. Twining. 

** Taking him ! — oh, dear me, I had almost forgot. Charles, 
let me see you write something — here, take this seat." 

Charlie sat down as directed, and dashed off a few lines, 
which he handed to Mr. Twining, who looked at it over and 
over ; then rising, he beckoned to his partner to follow him 
into an adjoining room. 

*' Well, what do you say P " asked Western, after they had 
elo«ed the door behind them. "Don't you think we had 
better engage himP" 

" Engage kim I " exelaimed Twining — " why, you surprise 
me. Western — the thing's absurd ; engage a coloured boy as 
xuider clerk ! I never heard of such a thing." 

" I have often," drawled Western; " there are the gweatest 
number of them in New Orleans." 

"Ah, but New Orleans is a different place; such a thing 
never occurred in Philadelphia." 

" Well, let us cweate a pwecedent, then. The boy wites 
wemarkably weU, and will, no doubt, suit us exactly. It will 
be a ehawity to take him. We need not care what others say 
<— ^vewybody knows who we are and what we are P " 

*' No, Western ; I know the North better than you do ; it 
wouldn't answer at all here. We cannot take the boy — ^it is 
impossible ; it would create a rumpus amongst the clerks, 
who would all feel dreadfully insultea by our placing a nigger 
child on an equality with them. I assure you the thing is 
out of the question." 

•* Well, 1 must say you Northern people are perfectly in- 
compwehensible. You pay taxes to have niggers educated, 
and made fit for such places — and then won't let them fill them 
when they are pwepared to do so. I shall leave you, then, to 
tell them we can't take him. I'm doosed sowwy for it — ^I like 
hia looks." 

Whilst Mr. Western and his partner were discussin^^ in 
one room, Charlie and Esther were awaiting with some anxiety 
their decision in the other. 

"I think they are going to take me^" said Charlie ; "you 
i«w how struck the^r apjpeared to be with the writing." 

" They admired it, I know, my dear ; but don't be too 
sanguine."^ 
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" I feel sure they are going to take me/' repeated he with 
a hopeful countenance. 

Esther made no reply, and they remained in eilence until 
Mr. Twining returned to the room. 

After two or three preparatory ahems, he said to Esther ; 
" I should like to take your hrother very much ; but you see, 
in consequence of there being so much excitement just now, 
relative to Abolitionism and kindred subjects, that my partner 
and myself— that is, I and Mr. Western — ^think— op rather 
feel — ^that just now it would be rather awkwajrd for us to 
receive him. We should like to take him ; but his colour, 
miss — ^his complexion is & fatal objection. It grieves me to 
be obliged to teU you this ; but I think, under the circum- 
stances, it would be most prudent for us to decline to receive 
him. We are very sorry — ^but our clerks are all young men, 
and have a great deal of prejudice, and I am sure he would 
be neither comfortable nor happy with ihem. If I can serve 
you in any other way — " 

" There is nothing that you can do that I am aware of," 
said Esther, rising ; '* I thank you, and am sorry that we 
have occupied so much of your time." 

*' Oh, don't mention it," said Mr. Twining, evidently happy 
to get rid of them ; and, opening the door, he bowed them oat 
of the office. 

The two departed sadly, and they walked on for some 
distance in silence. At last Esther pressed his hand, and, in 
a choking voice, exclaimed, '* Charlie, my dear boy, Pd give 
my life if it would change your complexion-*if it would nuke 
you white ! Poor fellow ! your battle of life will be a hard 
one to fight ! " 

" I know it. Ess $ but I shouldn't care to be white if I 
knew I would not have a dear old Ess like you for s sister," 
he answered, pressing her hand affectionately. "I don't 
intend to be conquered," he continued ; " I'll fight it out to 
the last — ^this won't discourage me. I'll keep on tryinff," 
said he, determinedly — " if one won't, perhaps another wifl." 

For two or three days Charlie could hear of nothing that 
would be at all suitable for him.. At last, one morning he 
saw an advertisement for a youth to learn the engraver's 
business— one who had some knowledge of drawing pre* 
ferred ; to apply at Thomas Blatchford's, bank-note en^rave^. 
" Thomas Blatchford," repeated Mr. Walters, as Oharhe read 
it over — "why that is the Mr. Blatchford, the AboHti<miflt 
I think you have some chance there most decidedly— I 
would advise you to take those sketches of yours and apply 
at once." « 
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Charlie ran upstairs, and selecting the best-executed of his 
drawings, put mem in a neat portfolio, and, without saying 
anything to Esther or his mother, hastened away to Mr. Blatch- 
ford's. He was shown into a room where a gentleman was 
sitting at a table examining some engraved plates. 

" Is this Mr. Blatohford's P " asked Charlie. 

" That is my name, my little man— do you want to see me P" 
he Idndly inquired. 

" Yes, sir. You advertised for a boy to learn the engraving 
business, I believe." 

" Well ; and what then P " 

"I have come to apply for the situation." 

" Yott^jfou apply P " said he, in a tone of surprise. 

** Yes, sir," faltered Charlie ; " Mr. Walters recommended 
me to do so." 

"Ah, you know Mr. Walters, then," he rejoined. 

"Yes, sir; he is a great friend of my father's — ^we are 
living with lum at present." 

" What have you in your portfolio, there P" enquired Mr. 
Blatchford. Charlie spread before him the sketches he had 
made during the summer, and also some ornamental designs 
suitable for the title-pages of books. " Why, these are ex- 
cellently well done, exclaimed he, after examining them 
attentively ; " who taught you P " 

Charlie hereupon brieflv related his acquaintance with the 
artist, and his efforts to ootain employment, and their results, 
besidet many other circumstances connected with himself and 
family. Mr. Blatchford became deeply interested, and, at 
the end of a long conversation, delighted Charlie by informing 
him that if he and his mother c^d agree as to terms he 
should be glad to receive him as an apprentice. 

Charlie could scarcely believe the evidence of his own ears, 
and leaving his portfolio on the table was hastening away. 

" Stop ! stop ! " cried Mr. Blatchford, with a snule ; " you 
have not heard all I wish to say. I would be much obliged 
to your mother if she would call at mj house this evening, 
and dien we can settle the matter defimtelv." 

Charlie seemed to tread on air as he walked home. Flying 
UD to Esther — ^his usual confidant — ^he related to her the 
whole affair, and gave at great length his conversation with 
Mr. Blatchford. 

" That looks something like," said she ; " I am delighted 
with the prospect that is opening to you. Let us go and tell 
moth«P9''-?-and, accordingly, off they both started, to carry the 
agreeable intelligence to Mrs. Ellis. 

Thftt evening Charlie, hia mother, aadMx«^ii2iXftT^^^6^ 
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to the house of Mr. Blatchford. They were most kindly 
received, and all the arrangements made for CharHe'g appren- 
ticeship. He was to remain one month on trial ; and if, at 
the end of that period, all parties were satisfied, he was to he 
formally indentured. 

Charlie looked forward impatiently to the foUowin^Monday, 
on which day he was to conmience his apprenticeship. In the 
intervening time he held daily conferences with £inoh, as he 
felt their intimacy would receive a slight check affcer he 
entered upon his new pursuit. 

"Look nere, old fellow," said Charlie; "it won't do for you 
to be lounging on the door-steps of the office, nor be wkismng 
for me under the windows. Mr. Blatchford spoke par^m- 
larly against my having playmates around in work hours; 
evenings I shall always be at home, and then you can eome 
and see me as often as you like." 

Since his visit to Warmouth, Charlie had been mobh more 
particular respecting his personal appearance, dressed neatef, 
and was much more careful of his clothes. He had also given 
up marbles, and tried to persuade Kinch to do the same. 

" I'd cut marbles, Kinch," said he to him one evening, 
when they were walking together, " if I were yon ; ii maikm 
one such a fright — covers one with chalk-marks and dirt fioa 
head to foot. And another thing, Kinch ; you- have ta 
abundance of good clothes — do wear them, and try and look 
more like a gentleman." 

" Dear me I " said Slineh, rolling upthe white of his eyes— 
"just listen how we are going on I Hadn't I better get sa 
eye-glass and pair of light kid gloves P " 

" Oh, Xinch ! " said Charlie, gravely, " I'm not ioking--I 
mean what I say. You don't laiow how far rofigli looks and 
an untidy person go against one. I do wii^ you would try 
and keep yourself decent." 

"Well, there then— I will," answered Eonoh. ''Bn^, 
Charlie, I'm afraid, with your traveUing and one thing or 
other, you will forget your old playmate oy-and-bj, and get 
above him." 

Charlie's eyes moistened ; and, with a boy's impi]kif«Mif» 
he threw his arm over Kinch's shoulder, and exouuiMed inA 
emphasis, " Never, old fellow, never — ^not as long as my aaae 
is Charlie Ellis I You mustn't be hurt at what 1 said« Siash 
— I think more of these things than I used to—I see tbe im- 
portance of them. I find that any one who wants to get oB 
must be particular in httle things as well as greats andlnnit 
try and be a man now — for you know things don't glide CB tf 
Mmpotblj with us ta they uaod* lofleatki^kof ourflisiB 
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the old house — ah, perhaps we'll hare good times in another 
of onr own yet!" — and with this Charlie and his friend 
laparated for the night. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

Clouds and Sunshine. 

The important Monday at length arrived, and Charlie 
hastened to the office of Mr. Blatchford, which he reached 
before the hour for commencing labour. He found some 
dozen or more journeymen assembled in the work-room; 
and noticed that upon his entrance there was an interchange 
of significant glances, and once or twice he oyerheard the 
irhisper of " nigger." 

Mr. Blatchford was engaged in discussing some business 
matter with a gentleman, and did not observe the agitation 
that Charlie's entrance had occasioned. The conversation 
having terminated, the gentleman took up the morning paper, 
and Mr. Blatchford, noticing Charlie, said, " Ah ! yon have 
eome, and in good time, too. Wheeler," he continued, turn- 
ing to one of the workmen, " I want you to take this boy 
under your especial charge : give him a seat at your window, 
and overlook his work." 

At this there was a general uprising of the workmen, who 
commenced throwing off their caps and aprons. " What is 
all this forP " asked Mr. Blatchford in astonishment — "why 
this commotion P " 

" We won't work with niggers ! " cried one ; " No nigger 
apprentices ! " cried another ; and ** No niggers — no niggers ! " 
was echoed from all parts of the room. 

" Silence ! " cried Mr. Blatchford, stamping violently— 
•• silence, every one of you ! " As soon as partial order 
was restored, he turned to Wheeler, and demanded, *' What 
is the occasion of all this tumult — ^what does it mean P " 

"Why, sir, it means just this: the men and boys dis- 
eovered that you intended to take a nigger apprentice, and 
have made up their minds if you do they will qmt in a body." 

" It cannot be possible," exclaimed the employer, " that 
any man or boy in my establishment has room in his heart 
for such narrow contemptible prejudices. Can it be that you 
have entered into a conspiracy to deprive an inoffensive child 
of an opportunity of earning his bread m ^Te!Vg«<:^si^^'|&aK&^- 
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ner P Come, let me persuade you — tlie boy is well-belia?e(l 
and educated 1 " 

'' Damn his behaviour and education ! " responded a burly 
fellow ; " let him be a barber or shoe-black — ^that is all niggen 
are good for. If he comes, we go— that's so, ain't it, boys P " 

There was a general response of approval to this appeal ; 
and Mr. Blatchford, seeing the utter uselessness of further 
parleying, left the room, followed by Charlie and the gentle- 
man with whom he had been conversing. 

Mr. Blatchford was placed in a most disagreeable position 
by this revolt on the part of his workmen ; he had joat 
received large orders from some new banks which were 
commencing operations, and a general disruption of Us es- 
tablishment at that moment would have ruined him. To 
accede to his workmen's demands he must do violence to hif 
own conscience ; but he dared not sacrifice his busineis and 
bring ruin on himself and family, even though he was right, 

" What would you do, Burrell P^" he a^ked of the gentle- 
man who had followed them out. 

"There is no question as to what you must do. You 
mustn't ruin yourself for the sake of your principles. You 
will have to aoaudon the lad ; the other alternative is not to 
be thought of for a moment." 

" Well, Charles, you see how it is," said Mr. Blatchford, 
reluctantly. Charhe had been standing intently regaxding 
the conversation that concerned him so deeply, His face was 
pale and his lips quivering with agitation. 

" I'd like to keep you, my boy, but you see how I'm situ- 
ated, I must either give up you or my business ; the latter I 
cannot afford to do. ' With a great effort Charlie reprened 
his tears, and bidding them good morning in a choking Toio& 
hastened from the room. ^ ^^ 

" It's an infernal shame ! " said Mr. Blatchford, indiffoantly ; 
" and I shall think meanly of myself for ever for submittinff 
to it ; but I can't help myself, and must make the best of it ' 

Charlie walked downstairs with lingering steps, and took 
the direction of home. *' All because I'm coloured." said ha* 
bitterly, to himself—*' all because I'm coloured ! What will 
mother and Esther sa^j^ P How it will distress them — ^they'va 
so built upon it ! I wish," said he, sadly, " that I was dead i " 
No longer able to repress the tears thiat were welling up, ht 
walked towards the wmdowof a print-store, where he pret^ided 
to be deeply interested in some pictures whilst he stealthily 
wiped his eyes. Every time he turned to leave the windoWi 
there came a fresh flood of tears ; and at last he waa obligad 
to givQ W9J entirely, and sobbed as if his heart wouid bx«sk. 



He was thus stasding when he felt a hand laid familiarly 
on his shoulder, and, on turning round, he beheld the gentle- 
man he had left in Mr. Blatchford's office. " Come, my little 
man," said he, " don't take it so much to heart. Cheer up^- 
you may find some other person willing to employ you. Come, 
walk on with me — ^where do you live P " Charlie dried his 
eyes and gave him his address as they walked on up the 
street together. 

Mr. Burrell talked encouragingly, and quite succeeded in 
soothing him ere they separated. " I shall keep a look out 
for you," said he, kindly ; " and if I hear of anything likely 
to suit you, I shall let you know." 

Charlie thanked him and sauntered slowly home. When 
lie arrived, and they saw his agitated looks, and his eyes 
swollen from the effect of recent tears, there was a gener^ 
inquiry of " What has happened ? Why are you home so 
early ; are you sick P " 

Charlie hereupon related all that had transpired at the 
office— -his great disappointment and the occasion of it — ^to the 
intense indignation and grief of his mother and sisters. 

" I wish there were no white folks," said Caddy, wrath- 
fblly ; " they are all, I believe, a complete set of yillains and 
everything else that is bad." 

"Don't be so sweeping in your remarks, pray don't, 
Caddy," interposed Esther; "you have just neard what 
Charlie said of Mr. Blatchford— his heart is kindly disposed, 
at any rate ; you see he is trammelled by others." 

" Oh I well, I don't like any of them — I hate them all ! " 
she continued bitterly, driving her needle at the same time 
into the cloth she was sewing, as if it was a white person she 
had in her lap and she was sticking pins in him. " Don't 
cry, Charlie," she added ; " the old white wretches, they 
shouldn't get a tear out of me for fifty trades ! " But Charlie 
could not be comforted ; he buried his head in his mother's lap, 
and wept over his disappointment until he made himself sick. 

That day, after Mr. Burrell had finished his dinner, he 
remarked to his wife, " I saw something this morning, my 
dear, that made a deep impression on me. I haven't been 
able to get it out of my head for any length of time since ; it 
touched me deeply, I assure you." 

"Why, what could it have beenP Pray tell me what it 
was*" 

Thereupon, he gave his wife a graphic account of the 
erents that had transpired at Blatonford's in the morning ; 
and in conclusion, said, " Now, you know, my dear, tibat no 
one would call me siH Abolitionist; and I BU]^QO«^lbK^%^^^s&A 

Q 2 
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little prejudice, as well as others, a^^ainst colotiiTed people ; but 
I had no idea that sensible men would have carried it to that 
extent, to set themselves up, as they did, in opposition to a 
little boy anxious to earn his bread by learning a useful trade." 

Mrs. Burrell was a young woman of about twenty-two, wifi 
a round good-natured face and plump comfortable-lookiiig 
figure ; she bad a heart overflowing with kindness, and was 
naturally much affected by what be related. '* I declare it*i 
perfectly outrageous," exclaimed she, indignantly ; " and I 
wonder at Blatchford for submitting to it. I wouldn't allow 
myself to be dictated to in that manner — and he such an AbO" 
litionist too ! Had I been him, I should have stuck to my 
principles at any risk. Poor little fellow ! I so wonder n 
jBlatcnford ; I really don't think he has acted manly." 

" Not so fast, my little woman, if you please — ^tnat is the 
way with almost all of you, you let your hearts run away wifk 
your heads. You are unjust to Blatchford ; he could not help 
himself, he was completely in their power. It is almost im- 
possible at present to procure workmen in our business, aad 
ne is under contract to finish a large amount of work wiUim 
a specified time ; and if he should fail to fulfil his agreement 
it would subject him to immense loss — ^in fact, it would entirely 
ruin him. You are aware, my dear,, that I am thoroughly 
acquainted with the state of his affairs; he is greatly in aebt 
from unfortunate speculations, and a false step just now 
would overset him completely ; he could not have done otiier- 
wise than he has, and do justice to himself and his family. I 
felt that he could not ; and in fact advised him to act as he 
did." 

" Now, George Burrell, you didn't," said she, reproachfiilly. 

" Yes I did, my dear, because I thought of his family ; I 
really believe though, had I encouraged him, he would have 
made the sacrifice." 

" And what became of the boy P " 

" Oh, poor lad, he seemed very much cut down by it— I 
was quite touched by his grief. When I came out, I fonnd 
him standing by a shop window crying bitterly. I tried to 
pacify him, and told nim I would endeavour to obtain i 
situation for him somewhere — and I shall." 

" Has he parents P " asked Mrs. Burrell. 

" Yes ; and, by the way, don't you remember whilst tiie 
mob was raging last summer, we read an account of amanrmi* 
ning to the roof of a house to escape from the rioters P Yoa 
remember they chopped his hands off and threw him over?" 

" Oh, yes, dear, 1 recollect ; don't — don't mention it,' 
Bhe, with a shudder of horror. ** I remember it perfectiyt 
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" Well, this little fellow is his son," continued Mr. Burrell. 

'* Indeed ! and what has become of his father — did he die P " 

" No, he partially recovered, but is helpless, and almost an 
idiot. I never saw a child, apparently so anxious to get 
work ; he talked more like a man with a family dependent 
Hjpon him for support, than a youth. I tell you what, I 
became quite interested in him ; he was very communicative, 
and told me all their circumstances ; their house was destroyed 
by the mob, and they are at present residing with a friena." 

Just then the cry of a child was heard in the adjoining 
room, and Mrs. Burrell rushed precipitately away, and soon 
returned with a fat, healthy-lookmg boy in her arms, which, 
&fcer kissing, she placed in her husbanci's lap. He was their 
first-bom and only child, and, as a matter of course, a great 
pet, and regarded by them as a most wonderful boy ; in con- 
Beqnence, papa sat quite still, and permitted him to pull the 
fltnds out of his shirt, untie his cravat, rumple his hair, and 
take all those little liberties to which babies are notoriously 
addicted. 

Mrs. Burrell sat down on a stool at her husband's feet, and 
gazed at him and the child in silence for some time. 

" What's the matter, Jane ; what has made you so grave P " 

" I was trying to imagine, Burrell, how I should feel if you, 
I, and baby were coloured ; I was trying to place myself in 
such a situation. Now we know that our boy, if he is honest 
Md upright— is blest with great talent or genius— may aspire 
to any station in society that he wishes to obtain. How dif- 
ferent it would be if he were coloured! — there would be nothing 
bright in the prospective for him. We could hardly promise 
])iim a living at any respectable calling. I think, George, we 
treat coloured people with great injustice, don't youP " 
' Mr. Burrell hemmed and ha'd at this direct query, and 
answered, " Well, wo don't act exactly right toward them, 
i must confess." 

Mrs. Burrell rose, and took the vacant knee of her husband, 
and toying with the baby, said, *' Now, George Burrell, I 
want to ask a favour of you. Why can*t^ou take this boy P " 

" I take him ! why, my dear, I don't want an apprentice." 

" Yes, but you must make a want. You said he was a 
bright boy, and sketched well. Why, I should think that 
lie's just what you ought to have. There is no one at your 
office that would oppose it. Cummings and Dal ton were with 
your father before you, they would never object to anything 
reasonable that you proposed. Come, dear ! do now make the 
trial — won't you P " j 

Mr. Burrell was a tender-hearted, ^leVdm^ %ot^. q^ ^^Ss^^v* 
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yidual ; and what was more, his wife was fully aware of it ; 
and like a young witch as she was, she put on her sweetest 
looks, and begged so imploringly, that he was almost con- 
quered. But when she took up the baby, and made him put 
his chubby arms round his nither's neck, and say "pese 
pop-pop," he was completely vanquished, and surrendered 
at discretion. 

" I'll see what can be done," said he, at last. 

" And will you do it afterwards P " she asked, archly. 
£ " Yes, I will, dear, I assure you," he rejoined. 

" Then I know it will be aone," said she, confidently ; 
" and none of us will be the worse off for it, I am sure." 

After leaving home, Mr. Burrell went immediately to tiie 
office of Mr. Blatchford ; and after having procured Uhajrlie's 
portfolio, he started in the direction of his own establishment, 
He did not by any means carry on so extensive a business as 
Mr. Blatchford, and employed only two elderly men as 
journeymen. After he had sat down to work, one of them 
remarked, ** Tucker has been here, and wants some rough 
cuts executed for a new book. I told him I did not think 
you would engage to do them : that you had given up that 

** I think we lose a great deal, Cummings, by being obliged 
to give up those jobs," rejoined Mr. Burrell. 

" Why don't you take an apprentice then," he suggested ; 
" it'sjust the kind of work for them to learn upon." 

"Well I've been thinking of that," repbed he, rising 
and producing the drawings from Charlie's portfolio. " Look 
here," said he, " what do you think of these as the work of a 
lad of twelve or fourteen, who has never had more than 
half a dozen lessons P " 

" I should say they were remarkably well done," responded 
Cummings. " Shouldn't you say so, Dalton P " The party 
addressed took the sketches, and examined them thoroughly! 
and gave an approving opinion of their merits. 

" Well," said Mr. Burrell, " the boy that executed those 
is in want of a situation, and I should like to take him ; 
but I thought I would consult you both about it first. I 
met with him under very singular circumstances, and I'll tell 
you all about it." And forthwith he repeated to them the 
occurrences of the morning, dwelling upon the most affect- 
ing parts, and concluding by putting the question to them 
direct, as to whether they had any objections to his taking him. 

"Why no, none in the world," readily answered Cum- 
mings. " Laws me ! colour is nothing after all ; and black 
SngeiB can handle a graveT aB tftqW. «a ^\a^ onea^ I expect" 
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*' I thought it best to ask you, to avoid any after difficulty. 
You have both been in the establishment so long, that I felt 
Uiat you ought to be consulted." 

"xou needn't have taken that trouble/' said Dalton. 
** You might have known that anything done by your 
father's son, would be satisfactory to us. I never had any- 
thing to do with coloured people, and haven't anything 
against them ; and as long as you are contented I am." 

" Well, we all have our little prejudices against various 
things ; and as I did not know how you both would feel, I 
thought I wouldn't take any decided steps without consult- 
ing you ; but now I shall consider it settled, and will let the 
lad know that I will take him." 

In the evening, he hastened home at an earlier hour than 
mual, and delighted his wife by saying — "I have suc- 
ceeded to a charm, my dear — there wasn't the very slightest 
objection. I'm going to take the boy, if he wishes to come." 

" Oh, I'm delighted," cried she, clapping her hands. " Cry 
hurrah for papa I " said she to the baby ; " cry hurrah for 
papa ! " 

The scion of the house of Burrell gave vent to some 
scarcely intelligible sounds, that resembled " Hoo-rogler 
pop-pop ! " which his mother averred was astonishingly plain, 
and deserving of a kiss ; and, snatching him up, she gave 
him two or three hearty ones, and then planted him in his 
father's lap again." 

" My dear," said her husband, " I thought, as you pro- 
posed my taking this ^outh, you might like to have the plea- 
sure of acquainting hmi with his good fortune. After tea, if 
you are disposed, we will go down there ; the walk will do 
you good." 

"Oh, George Burrell," said she, "her face radiant with 
pleasure, "you are certainly trying to outdo yourself. I 
Aave been languishing all day for a walk ! What a charm- 
ing husband you are 1 I really ought to do something for 
you. Ah, I know what-^I'll indulge you ; you may smoke all 
the way there and back, I'll even go so far as to light the 
cigars for you myself." 

" That is a boon," rejoined her husband With a smile ; 
" really * virtue rewarded,' I declare." 

Tea over, the bab^ kissed and put to bed, Mrs. Burrell 
tied on the most bewitching of bonnets, and donning her new 
fbr-trimmed cloak, declared herself ready for the walk ; and 
off they started. Mr. Burrell puffed away luxuriously as 
they walked along, stop;ping now and then at her command, 
to look into such shop-windows as contained «x\iv^<&% ^^\ft^ 
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to the use of infants, from india-rubber rings and ivory rattles, 
to baby coats and shoes. 

At length they arrived at the door of Mr. Walters, and on 
looking up at the house, he exclaimed, " This is 257, but it 
oan't be the place ; surely coloured people don't live in as fine 
an establishment as this. ' Then, running up the steps, he ex- 
amined the plate upon the door. ** The name corresponds 
with the address given me," said he ; " I'll ring. Is there a 
lad living here by the name of Charles Ellis P " he asked of 
the servant who opened the door. 

" Yes, sir," was the reply. " Will you walk in P " 

When they were ushered into the drawing-room, Mr. 
Burrell said, — "Be kind enough to say that a gentleman 
wishes to see him." 

The girl departed, closing the door behind her, leaving 
them staring about the room. "How elegantly it is fur- 
nished I " said she. ** 1 hadn't an idea that there were any 
coloured people living in such style." 

" Some of them are very rich," remarked her husband. 

" But you said this boy was poor." 

" So he is. I understand they are staying with the owner 
of this house." 

Whilst they were thus conversing the door opened, and 
Esther entered. " I am sorry," said she, " that my brother 
has retired. He has a very severe head-ache, and was unable 
to remain up longer. His mother is out : I am his sister, uid 
shall be most happy to receive any communication for him." 

"I regret to hear of his indisposition," replied Mr. Burrell; "I 
hope it is not consequent upon his disappointment this morning?" 

" I fear it is. Poor fellow ! he took it very much to heart 
It was a disappointment to us all. We were congratulating 
ourselves on having secured him an eligible situation." 

" I assure you the disappointment is not all on one side ; he is 
a very promising boy, ana the loss of his prospective services 
annoying. Nothing but stern necessity caused the result." 

** Oh, we entirely acquit you, Mr. Blatchford, of all blame 
in the matter. We are confident that what happened was 
not occasioned by any indisposition on your part to fulfil 
your agreement." 

" My dear," interrupted Mrs. Burrell, " she thinks you are- 
Mr. Blatchford." 

" And are you not P " asked Esther, with some surprise. 

'' Oh, no ; I'm an intimate friend of his, and was present 
this morning when the affair happened." 

" Oh, indeed," responded Estner. 

" Yea jjlandj)xe came home ^and related it all to me,— tbo 
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whole affair,*' interrupted Mrs. Burrell. ** I was dreadfully 
provoked; I assure you, I sympathized with him very 
much. I became deeplv interested in the whole affair ; 
I was looking at my little boy, — for I have a little boy," 
■aid she, with matronly dignity, — " and I thought, suppose it 
was my little boy being treated so, how should I like it P So 
faringing the matter home to mjBeU in that way made me 
feel all the more strongly about it ; and I just told George 
Burrell he must takehmi, as he is an engraver; and I and 
the baby gave him no rest until he consented to do so. 
He will tfUce him on the same terms offered by Mr. Blatch- 
ford ; and then we came down to tell you ; and — and," said 
ahe, quite out of breath, ** that is all about it." 

Esther took the little woman's plump hand in both her 
own, and, for a moment, seemed incapable of even thanking 
her. At last she said, in a husky voice, " You can't think 
what a relief this is to us. My brother has taken his disap- 
pointment so much to heart---I can't tell you how much I 
thank joxl God will reward you for your sympathy and 
kindness. You must excuse me," she continued, as her voice 
faltered ; " we have latterly been so unaccustomed to receive 
such sympathy and kindness from persons of your com- 
plexion, that this has quite overcome me." 

" Oh, now, don't ! I'm sure it's no more than our duty, and 
I'm as much pleased as you can possibly be — it has given me 
heartfelt gratification, I assure you." 

Esther repeated her thanks, and followed them to the door, 
where she shook hands with Mrs. Burrell, who gave her a 
pressing invitation to come and see her baby. 

" How easy it is, George Burrell," said the happy little 
woman, '' to make the hearts of others as light as our own— 
mine feels like a feather," she added, as she skipped alon^, 
olinging to his arm. " What a nice, lady- like girl his sister is 
•—is her brother as handsome as she P " 

" Not quite, he answered ; " still, he is very good-looking. 
I'll bring him home with me to-morrow at dinner, and then 
you can see him." 

Chatting merrily, they soon arrived at home. Mrs. 
Burrell ran straightway upstairs to look at that "blessed 
baby ;" she found him sleeping soundly, and looking as com- 
fortable and happy as it is possible for a sleeping baby to 
look — so she bestowed upon him a perfect avalanche of kisses, 
and retired to her own peaceful pillow. 
. And now, having thus satisfactorily arranged for our young 
friend Charlie, we will leave him for a few years engaged in 
lu8 new pursuits. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

m 

Many Tdars After, 

Old Father Time is a stealthy worker. In yoath wd are 
scarcely able to appreciate his efforts, and oftentimes think 
him an exceedingly slow and limping old fellow. Wheii we 
ripen into maturity, and are fighting our own way through 
the battle of life, we deem him swift enough ot foot, and 
sometimes rather hurried ; but when old age comes on, and 
death and the grave are foretold by trembling limbs and 
snowy locks, we wonder that our course has been so swiftly 
run, aud chide old Time for a somewhat hasty and precipitate 
individual. 

The reader must imagine that many years have passed 
away since the events narrated in the preceding chapters 
transpired, and permit us to re-introduce the characters for- 
merly presented, without any attempt to describe how that 
long period has been occupied. 

First of all, let us resume our acquaintance with Mr. 
Stevens. To effect this, we must pay that gentleman a visit 
at his luxurious mansion in Fifth Avenue, the most fashion- 
able street of New York — ^the place where the upper ten 
thousand of that vast, bustling city most do congregate. 
As he is an old acquaintance (we won't say Mend), we will 
disregard ceremony, and walk boldly into tne library where 
that gentleman is sitting. 

He is changed — ^yes, sadly changed. Time has been hard 
at work with nim, and, dissatisfi^ with what his unaided 
agency could produce, has called in conscience to his aid, and 
their united efforts have left their marks upon him. He looks 
old — aye, very old. The bald spot on his head has extended 
its limits until there is only a fringe of thin white hair above 
the ears. There are deep wrinkles upon his forehead i and 
the eyes, half obscured by the bushy grey eyebrows, are 
bloodshot and sunken ; the jaws hollow and spectral, and his 
lower lip drooping and flaccid. He lifts his hand to pour out 
another glass of liquor from the decanter at his siae, when 
his daughter lays her hand upon it, and looks appealingly in 
his face. 

She has grown to be a tall, elegant woman, slightly thin, 

and with a careworn and fatigued expression of countenanoe. 

There is, however, the same sweetness in her clear blue eyei^ 

and as she moves her liea^, \iet i«it ^^^en. onrli float tHoowk 
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her face as dreamily and deliciously as ever they did of yore. 
She is still in hlack, wearing mourning for her mother, who 
not many months before had been laid in a quiet nook on tho 
estate at Savanah. 

** Pray, papa, don't drink any more," laid she, persuasively 
— " it makes you nervous, and will bring on one of those 
frightful attacKs again." 

" Let me alone," he remonstrated harshly — " let me alone, 
and take your hand off the glass ; the doctor has forbidden 
laudanum, so I will have brandy instead — take off your hand 
and let me drink, I say." 

Lizzie still kept her hand upon the decanter, and continued 

gently : ** No, no, dear pa — you promised me you would only 
rink two glasses, and you have already taken three — it is 
exceedingly injurious. The doctor insisted upon it that you 
should decrease the quantity, and you are adding to it instead." 

" Devil take the doctor ! " exclaimed he roughly, endea- 
vouring to disengage her hold — " give me the liquor, I say." 

His daughter did not appear the least alarmed at this vio- 
lence of manner, nor suffer her grasp upon the neck of the 
decanter to be relaxed ; but all the while spoke soothing 
words to the angry old man, and endeavoured to persuade him 
to relinquish his intention of drinking any more. 

" You don't respect your old father," he cried, in a whining 
tone — " you take advantage of my helplessness, all of you — 
you ill-treat me and deny me the very comforts of life ! 1*11 
tell — ^1*11 tell the doctor," he continued, as his voice subsided 
into an almost inaudible tone, and he sank back into the chair 
in a state of semi-stupor. 

[Removing the liquor from his reach, his daughter rang the 
bell, and then walked towards the door of the room. 

" Who procured that liquor for my father P " she asked of 
the servant who entered. 

•* I did, miss," answered the man, hesitatingly, 

** Let this be the last time you do such a thing," she re- 
joined, eyeing him sternly, " unless you wish to be discharged. 
I thought you all fully understood that on no consideration 
was my father to have liquor, unless by the physician's or my 
order — it aggravates his disease and neutralizes all tho 
doctor's efforts — and, unless you wish to be immediately 
discharged, never repeat the same offence. Now, procure 
some assistance — it is time my father was prepared for bed." 

The man bowed and lefb the apartment ; out soon returned, 
saying there was a person in the hall who had forced his way 
into the house, and who positively refused to stir until he MJfc 
Mr, Stevens. 
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" He has been here two or three times/' added the inan» 
" and he is very rough and impudent." 

'* This is most singular conduct/' exclaimed Miss Stevens. 
** Did he give his name P " 

" Yes, miss ; he calls himself McCloskey/' 

At the utterance of this well-known name, Mr. Stevens 
raised his head, and stared at the speaker with a look of 
stupid fright, and inquired, *' Who here— what name is thatP 
— speak louder — what name P" 

'* McCloskey," answered the man, in a louder tone. 

"What! he — he!" cried Mr. Stevens, with a terrified 
look. " Where — where is he P " he continued, endeavouring to 
rise — " where is he P " 

*' Stop, pa," interposed his daughter, alarmed at his appear- 
ance and manner. " Do stop— let me p;o," , 

" No — ^no 1 " said the old man wildly, seizing her by the 
dress to detain her — ** i/ou must not go — that would never do ! 
He might tell her," he muttered to himself — **No, no— I'll 
go ! " — and thus speaking, he made another ineffectual 
attempt to reach the door. 

" Dear father I do let me go ! " she repeated, imploringly. 
" You are incapable of seeing any one — ^let me inquire what 
he wants ! " she added, endeavouring to loose his hold upon 
her dress. 

" No — ^you shall not ! " he replied, clutching her dress still 
tighter, and endeavouring to draw her towards him. 

" Oh, father ! " she asked distractedly, ** what can this 
mean P Here," said she, addressing the servant, who stood 
gazing in silent wonder on this singular scene, " help my 
father into his chair again, and then tell this strange man to 
wait awhile." 

The exhausted man, having been placed in his chair, 
motioned to his daughter to close the door behind the ser- 
vant, who had just retired. 

" He wants money," said he, in a whisper — " he wants 
money ! He'll make beggars of us all — and yet I'll have to 
give him some. Quick! give me mv cheque-book — ^let me 
give him something before he has a chance to talk to any one 
— qnick ! quick ! " 

The distracted girl wrung her hands with grief at what she 
imagined was a return of her father's malady, and exclaimed, 
** Oh ! if George only would remain at home — it is too much 
for me to have the care of father whilst he is in such a state." 
Then pretending to be in search of the cheque-book, she 
turned over the pamphlets and papers upon his desk, that 
she Wight gain time, and t\iVnk.W^ Vci-^^a b««tto proocKed. 
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Whilst she was thus hesitating, the door of the room was 
suddenly opened, and a shabbily dressed man, bearing a 
strong odour of mm ahoiit him, forced his way into the 

apartment, sayingr, " I will see him. D ^n it, I don't care 

a haporth how sick he is — ^let me go, or by the powers 1*11 
murther some of yes." 

The old man's face was almost blanched with terror when 
he heard the voice and saw the abrupt entry of the intruder. 
He sprang from the chair with a great effort, and then, 
unable to sustain himself, sunk fainting on the floor. 
i "Oh, you have killed my father — ^you have killed my 
father ! Who are you, and what do you want, that you dare 
thrust yourself upon him in this manner? " said she, stooping 
to assist in raising him ; *' cannot you see he is entirely unfit 
for any business P " 

Mr. Stevens was replaced in his chair, and water thrown 
in his face to facilitate his recovery. 

Meanwhile, McCloskey had poured himself out a glass of 
brandy and water, whicn he stood sipping as coolly as if 
everything in the apartment was in a state of the most per- 
fect composure. The singular terror of her father, and the 
boldness And assurance of the iQtruder, were to Miss Stevens 
something inexplicable — she stood looking from one to the 
other, as thougn seeking an explanation, and on observing 
symptoms of a return to consciousness on the part of her 
parent, she turned to McCloskey, and said, appealingly: 
•* You see how your presence has agitated my father. Pray 
let me conjure you — go. Be your errand what it may, I pro- 
mise you it shall have the earliest attention. Or," said she, 
" tell me what it is ; perhaps I can see to it — I attend a great 
deal to father's business. Pray tell me ! " 

" No, no ! " exclaimed the old man, who had caught the 
last few words of his daughter. " No, no — not a syllable ! 
Here, I'm well — ^I'm well enough. I'll attend to you. 
There, there — that will do,", he continued, addressing the 
servant; "leave the room. And you," he added, turning to 
his daughter, "do you go too. I am much beter now, and 
can talk to him. Go ! go ! " he cried, impatiently, as he saw 
evidences of a disposition to linger, on her part ; " if I want 
you I'll ring. Go ! — this person won't stay long." 

"Not if I get what I came for, miss," said McCloskey, 
insolently ; " otherwise, there is no knowing how long I may 
stay." With a look of apprehension, Lizzie quitted the 
room, and the murderer and his accomplice were alone 
together. 

Mr. Stevens reached across the table,dteN^ \!aft\\QjQj3t\ss^«t\^ 
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him, arid recklessly pouring out a large quantity, drained 
the glass to the bottom — this seemed to nerve him up and 
give him courage, for he turned to McCloskey and said, with 
a much bolder air than he had yet shown in addressing hisii 
** So, you're back again, villain ! are you P I thought sod 
hoped you were dead ; " and he leaned back in his ohair and 
closed his eyes as if to shut out some horrid spectre. 

*' I've been divilish near it, squire, but Providence has pre- 
served me, ye see — ^jist to be a comfort to ye in yer old age. 
I've been shipwrecked, blown up in steamboats, and I've b^d 
favers and clioleray and the oivil alone knows what — bat 
I've been maroifully presarved to ye, and hope ye'll see a 
good dale of me this many years to come." 

Mr. Stevens glared at him fiercely for a few seconds, and 
then rejoined, ** You promised me solemnly, five years ago, 
that you would never trouble me again, and I gave you 
money enough to have kept you in comfort— ay, luxury— 
for the remainder of your life. Where is it all now P " 

" That's more than I can tell you, squire. I only know 
how it comes. I don't trouble myself how it goes — ^that's 
your look out. If ye are anxious on that score you'd better 
hire a bookkeeper for me — ^he shall send yer honour a quar- 
terly account, and then it won't come on ye so sudden when 
it's all out another time." 

" Insolent ! " muttered Mr. Stevens. 

McCloskey gave Mr. Stevens an impudent look, but be- 
yond that took no farther notice of his remark, but proceeded 
with the utmost coolness to pour out another glass of brandy 
— after which he drew his chair closer to the grate, and 
placed his dirty feet upon the mantelpiece in close proximity 
to an alabaster clock. 

*' You make yourself very much at home," said Stevens, 
indignantly. 

" Why shouldn't IP " answered his tormentor, in a tone of 
the most perfect good humour. ** Why shouldn't I — in the 
house of an ould acquaintance and particular friend — -just the 
place to feel at home, eh, Stevens P " then folding bjs anM 
and tilting back his chair, he asked, coolly : " You haven't a 
cigar, have ye P " 

" Ko," replied Stevens, surlily ; " and if I had, you shouy 
not have it. Your insolence is unbearable ; you appear," 
continued he, with some show of dignity, " to have forgottai 
who I am, and who you are." 

** Ye're mistaken there, squire. Divil a bit have I. Tm 
McCloskey, and you are Slippery George — an animal that'f 
known ovex the Varsal world as a Philadelj^iia lawyer-Ht 
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man that's cHated his hundreds, and if he lives long enough, 
he'll chate as many more, savin' his friend Mr. McCloskey, 
and him he'll not be afbher ohatin^, because he won't be able 
to get a chance, although he'd like to if he could— <divil a 
doubt of that." 

*' It's false^-I never tried to cheat you," rejoined Stevens, 
courageously, for the liquor was beginning to have a very 
inspiriting effect. " It's a lie — I paid you all I agreed upon, 
and more besides ; but you are like a leech — never satisfied. 
Tou have had from me altogether nearly twenty thousand 
dollars, and you'll not get much more — ^now, mind 1 tell you." 

"The divil I won't," rejoined he, angrily; " that is yet to 
be seen. How would you like to make yer appearance at 
court some fine morning, on the charge of murther, eh P " 
Mr. Stevens gave a perceptible shudder, and looked round, 
whereupon McCloskey said, with a malevolent grin, "Ye 
fee I don't stick at words, squire; I call things by their names." 

"So I perceive," answered Stevens. "You were not so 
bold once.' 

" Ha, ha 1 " laughed McCloskey. '* 1 know that as well 
aa you — then /was under the thumb— that was before we 
were sailing in the one boat ; now ye see, squire, the boot is 
on the other leg." 

Mr. Stevens remained quiet for a few moments, whilst his 
ragged visitor continued to leisurely sip his brandy and con- 
template the soles of his boots as they were reflected in the 
mirror above — they were a sorry pair of boots, and looked as 
if there would soon be a general outbreak of his toes — so 
thin and dilapidated did the soles appear. 

" Look at thim boots, and me suit ginerally, and see if your 
conscience won't accuse ye of ingratitude to the man who 
made yer fortune — or rather lets ye keep it, now ye have it. 
Isn't it a shame now for me, the best friend you've got in the 
world, to be tramping the streets widdout a penny in his 
pocket, and ye livin' in dover, with gold pieces as plenty as 
bUokberries. It don't look right, squire, and mustn't go 
oa any longer." 

" What do you want*--«whatever will satisfy you P " asked 
Stevens. ** ifl give you ever so much now, wnat guarantee 
haye I that you'U not return in a month or so, and want as 
much more P " 

*' I'll pledge ye me honour," said McCloskey, grandl^r. 

** Your honour 1" rcrjoined Stevens, " that is no security." 

*' Security or no security," said McCloskey, impatiently, 
" you'll have to give me the money — it's not a bit of use now 
thia disputii^ bekase ye see I'm bound jto hxi^ ^ w^-^^ «k» 
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wise enough to know ye'd better give it to me. What if ye 
have give me thousands upon thousands," continued he, his 
former good-humoured expression entirely vanishing ; " iff 
nothing more than you ought to do for keeping yer secrets 
for ye — and as long as ye have money, ye may expect to 
share it with me : so make me out a good heavy cheque, and 
say no more about it." 

" What do you call a heavy cheque P " asked Stevens, in a 
despairing tone. 

" Five or six thousand," coolly answered his visitor. 

** Five or six thousand I " echoed Mr. Stevens, " it is im« 
possible." 

"It had better not be," said McCloskey, looking^ angry; 
" it had better not be — I'm determined not to be leading • 
beggar's life, and you to be a rolling in wealth." 

" I can't give it, and won't give it — ^if it must come to 
that," answered Stevens, desperately. " It is you that have 
the fortune — ^I am only your banker at this rate. I can't 
give it to you — I haven't got that much money." 

" Tou must find it then, and pretty quick at that," said 
McCloskey. " I'm not to be fooled with — ^I came here for 
money, and I must and will have it." 

** I am willing to do what is reasonable," rdoined Mr. 
Stevens, in a more subdued tone. " You talk of thousands 
as most men do of hundreds. I really haven't got it." 

" Oh, bother such stuff as that, mterruptea McCloskey, 
incredulously. "I don't believe a word of it — I've asked 
them that know, and every one says you've made a mint of 
money by speculation — that since ye sold out in the South 
and came here to live, there's no end to the money ye've 
made ; so you see it don't do to be making a poor mouth to 
me. I've come here for a check for five thousand dollars, 
and shan't go away without it," concluded he, in a loud and 
threatening tone. 

During this conversation, Lizzie Stevens had been stand- 
ing at the door, momentarily expecting a recall to the aptrt- 
ment. She heard the low rumble of their voices, but could 
not distinguish words. At length, hearing McCloskey's 
raised to a higher key, she could no longer restrain her im« 
patience, and gently opening the door, looked into the room. 
Both their faces were turned in the opposite direction, so tiuit 
neither noticed the gentle intrusion of Lizzie, who, fearing to 
leave her father longer alone, ventured into the apartment 

" You need not stand looking at me in that threatening 
manner. You may do as you nlease — go tell what you like; 
but remember, when I {sAi, bo ao you. \ I have not forgottot 
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that aflfair in Philadelphia from which I saved you — don't 
place me in a situatioA that will compel me to recur to it to 
your disadvantage." 

" Ah, don't trouble yerself about that, squire ; I don't — ^that 
is entirely off my mind; for now Whitticar is dead, where is 
year witnesses F" 

** Whitticar dead ! " repeated Stevens. 

" Yes ; and what's more, he's buried — so he's safe enough, 
squire ; and I shouldn't be at all surprised if you'd be guul 
to have me gone too." 

^' I would to Ctod you had been, before I put myself in your 
power." 

*' 'Twas your own hastiness. When it came to the pinch, I 
wasn*t equal to the job, so ye couldn't wait for anotiier time, 
but out with yer pistol, and does it yerself." The wretched 
mvi shuddered and covered his face, as MoCloskey coolly 
recounted his murder of Mr. Garie, every word of which 
was too true to be denied. 

"And haven't I suffered," said he, shaking his bald head 
mournfully ; " haven't I suffered — ^look at my grey hairs and 
half-palsiea frame, decrepit before I'm old — sinking into the 
tomb with a weight of guilt and sin upon me that will crush 
me down to the lowest depth of hell. Think you," he con- 
tinued, "that because I am surrounded with all that money can 
buy, that I am happy, or ever shall be, with this secret gnaw- 
ing at my heart ; every piece of gold I count out, I see his 
hands outstretched over it, and hear him whisper ' Mine ! ' 
He gives me no peace night or day ; he is always by me ; I 
hare no rest. And you must come, adding to my torture, and 
striving to tear from me that for which I oartered conscience, 
peace, soul, -everything that would make life desirable. If 
there is mercy in you, leave me with what I give you, and 
eome back no more. Life has so little to offer, that rather than 
bear this continued torment and apprehension I daily suffer, 
I will cut my throat, and then ifour game is over." 

Liszie Stevens stood rooted to the spot whilst her father 
made the confession that was wrung from him by the agony 
of the moment. 

" Well, well !" said McCloskey, somewhat startled and 
alarmed at Stevens's threat of self-destruction — " well, I'll 
come down a thousand — ^make it four." 

" That I'll do," answered the old man, tremblingly ; " and 
reaching over, he drew towards him the cheque-book. After 
writing the order for the sum, he was placing it in the hand 
of McCloskey, when, hearing a faint moan, he looked towards 
the door, ana saw his daughter fall famtvn^X^ >(>^<& ^C3ras^« 
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OHAPTEE XXXI. 

The Thorn rankles. 

We left the quiet town of Sudbury snow-clad and sparkling 
in all the glory of a frosty moonlight night ; we now return 
to it, and aiseover it decked out in its bravest summer garni- 
ture. A short distance above the hill upon which it is Duilt, 
the water of the river that glides along its base may be seen 
springing over the low dam that obstructs its ^mssage, 
sparkling, glistening, dancing in the sunlight, as it fulB 
splashing on the stones below ; and then, as though subdued 
by the fall and crash, it comes murmuring on, stoppmg now 
and then to whirl and ^ddy round some rock or protniding 
stump, and at last glides gently under the arch of the brid^, 
seemingly to pause beneath its shadow and ponder upon its 
recent tumble from the heights above. Seated here and tiiere 
upon the bridge are groups of boys, rod in hand, endeavouring, 
with the most delicious-looking and persuasive of baits, to 
inveigle finny innocents from the cool depths below. 

The windows of the mills are all thrown open, and now and 
then the voices of some operatives, singing at their woik, 
steal forth in company with the whir and hum of the spindles, 
and mingle with the splash of the waterfall ; and the united 
voices of nature, industry, and man, harmonize their swelling 
tones, or go floating upward on the soft July air. Hie houses 
upon the hill-side seem to be endeavouring to extricate them- 
selves from bowers of full-leafed trees ; and with their white 
fronts, relieved by the light green blinds, look cool and 
inviting in the distance. High above them all, as though 
looking down in pride upon the rest, stands the Academy, 
ennobled in the course oi years by the addition of extensive 
wings and a row of stately pillars. 

On the whole, the town looked charmingly peaceful and 
attractive, and appeared just the quiet no(Sc that a weaiy 
worker in cities would select as a place of retirement after a 
busy round of toils or pleasure. 

There were little knots of idlers gathered about the rail- 
road station, as there always is in q[uiet towns — ^not that thej 
expect any one ; but that the arrival and departure of tiie 
train is one of the events of the day, and those who have 
nothing else particular to accomplish feel constrained to be 
on hand to witness it. Every now and then one of them 
would look down the line and wonder why the cars were noi 
in sight 
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Amongst those seemingly the most impatient was Miss Ada 
Bell, who looked but little older than when she won the heart 
of the orphan Clarence^ years before, by that kind kiss upon 
his childish brow. It was hers still — ^she bound it to her by 
long years of affectionate care, almost equalling in its sacri- 
ficing tenderness that which a mother would have bestowed 
upon her only child. Clarence, her adopted son, had written 
to her, that he was wretched, heart-sore, and ill, and longed 
to come to her, his almost mother, for sympathy, advice, and 
comfort : so she, with yearning heart, was there to meet him. 

At last the faint scream of the steam- whistle was heard, and 
soon the lumbering locomotive came puffing and snorting on 
iU iron path, dashm^ on as though it could never stop, and 
making the surroundmg hills echo with the unearthly scream 
of its startling whistle, and arousing to desoeration everjr dog 
in the quiet httle town. At last it stopped, and stood giving 
i^ort and impatient snorts and hisses, whilst the passengers 
were alighting. 

Clarence stepped languidly out, and was soon in the em- 
brace of Miss Ada. 

" My dear boy, how thin and pale you look !" she ex- 
olaimea ; " come, get into the carriage ; never mind your 
baggage, George will look after that ; your hands are hot — 
very Iwt^ you must be feverish." 

*' Yes, Aunt Ada," for so she had insisted on his calling her, 
" I am ill — sick in heart, mind, and everything. Cut up the 
horses," said he, with slight impatience of manner, ; " let us 
get home quickly. When I get in the old parlour, and let 
you bathe my head as you used ^to, I am sure I shall feel 
hotter. I am almost exhausted from fatigue and heat." 

"Very well then, dear, don't talk now," she replied, not in 
the least noticing his impatience of manner; '* when you are 
rested, and have had your tea, will be time enough." 

They were soon in the old house, and Clarence looked 
round with a smile of pleasure on the room where he had 
spent so many happy hours. Good Aimt Ada would not let 
hxm talk, but compelled him to remain quiet until he had 
rested himself, and eaten his evening meal. 

He had altered considerably in the lapse of years, there was 
but httle left to remind one of the slight, melancholy-looking 
boy, that once stood a heavy-hearted little stranger in the 
same room, in dajs gone by. His face was without a particle 
of red to reUeve its uniform paleness ; his eyes, large, dark, 
and lansuisliing, were half hidden by unusually long lashes ; 
his for^ead broad, and surmounted with clustering raven 
hair ; a glossy moustache covered his lip, and 8oftQU!&4 ^^^«rs^ 

b2 
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its {illness ; on the whole, he was strikingly handsome, and 
none would pass him without a second look. 

Tea over, miss Ada insisted that he should lie down upon 
the Bofa again, whilst she sat by and bathed bis head. 
" Have you seen your sister lately P " she asked. 

" No, Aunt Ada," he answered, hesitatingly, whilst a look 
of annoyance darkened his face for a moment ; " I hare not 
been to visit her since last fall — almost a year." 

" Oh ! Clarence, how can you remain so long away P" said 
she, reproachfully. 

" Well, I can't go there with any comfort or pleasure," he 
answered, apologeticaUy ; ** I can't go there ; each year as I 
visit the place, tneir ways seem more -strange and irksome to 
me. Whilst enjoying her company, I must of eourse come 
in familiar contact with those by whom she is surrounded. Sus- 
taining the position that I do—- -passing as I am for a white man 
-^I am obliged to be very circumspect, and have often been 
compelled to give her pain by avoiding many of her dearest 
friends when I have encountered them in public places, 
because of their complexion. I feel mean and coward^ 
whilst I'm doing it ; but it is necessary— ^I can't be white 
and coloured at the same time ; the two don't mingle, and I 
must consequently be one or the other. Mr education, 
habits, and ideas, all unfit me for associating with ^e latter ; 
and I live in constant dread that something may occur to 
bring me out with the former. I don't avoid coloured people, 
because I esteem them my inferiors in refinement, education, 
or intelligence ; but because they are subjected to degrada- 
tions that I shall be compelled to share by too freely asso- 
ciating with them." 

" It is a pity," continued he, with a sigh, " that I was not 
suffered to grow up with them, then I should have learnt to 
bear their burthens, and in the course of time might have 
walked over my path of life, bearing the load almost uncon- 
sciously. Now it would crush me, I know. It was a great 
mistake to place me in my present false position," concluded 
he, bitterly ; *' it has cursed me. Only a day ago I had a 
letter from Em, reproaching me for my coldness ; yet, God 
help me ! What am I to do ! " 

Miss Ada looked at him sorrowfully, and continued smooth- 
ing down his hair, and inundating his temples with Cologne ; 
at last she ventured to inquire, '* How do matters progress with 
you and Miss Bates P Clary, you have lost your heart there !" 

" Too true," he replied, hurriedly ; " and what is more- 
little Birdie (I call her litUe Birdie) has lost hers Mo, Aunt 
wi^a, we arc engaged! ■' 
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" With her parents' consent P " she asked. 

" Yes* with her parents' consent ; we are to be married in 
the coming winter. ' 

"Then they know all, of coarse — they know you ore 
ooloared P " ODserved she. 

" They know all ! " cried he, starting up. ^'Who said they 
did — wlu> told them P — ^tell me that, I say I Who has dared 
to tell them I am a coloured manP " 

" Hush, Clarence, hush ! *' replied she, attempting to soothe 
him. ** I do not know that any one has informed them ; I 
only inferred so from your saying you were engaged. I 
thought y<m had informed them yourself. Don't you remem- 
ber you wrote that you should r — and I took it for granted 
that YOU had." 

** Oh ! yes, yes ; so I did ! I fully intended to, but found 
myself too great a coward. I dare not — I cannot risk losing 
her.- I am fearful thdt if she knew it she would throw me 
off for ever." 

" Perhaps not, Clarence— if she loves y^u as she should ; 
tad even if she did, would it not be better that she should 
know it now, than have it discovered afterwards, and you 
both be rendered miserable for life." 

'' No, no, Aunt Ada — ^I cannot tell her ! It must remain a 
•eeret until after our marriage ; then, if they find it out, it will 
be to their interest to smooth the matter over, and keep quiet 
about it." 

" Clary, Clary — ^that is not honourable ! " 

" I know it — but how can I help it P Once or twice I 
thought of telling her, but my heart always failed me at the 
critical moment. It would kill me to lose her. Oh ! I love 
her. Aunt Ada," said he, passionately — " love her with all the 
energy and strength of my father's race, and all the doating 
tenderness of my mother's. I could have told her long ago, 
before my love had grown to its present towering strength, 
bat craft set a seal upon my lips, and bid me be silent until 
her heart was fully mine, and then nothing could part us ; 

J ret now even, when sure of her affections, the dread that her 
ove would not stand the test, compels me to shrink more than 
ever from the disclosure." 

'* But, Clarence, you are not acting generously ; I know 
your conscience does not approve your actions." 

" Don't I know that P " he answered, almost fiercely ; " yet 
I dare not tell — I must shut this secret in my bosom, where 
it gnaws, gnaws, gnaws, until it has almost eaten my heart 
away. Oh, I've thought of that, time and again ; it has kept 
me ftwake night after^nighti it haunta m^ «Ai «2i\ \^xat.%\ '^^i*^ 
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breaking down my healtli and strength— ^rearing my very 
life out of me; no escaped galley-slave ever felt more 
than I do, or lived in more constant fear of detection : and 
yet I must nourish this tormenting secret, and keep it grow- 
ing in my breast until it has crowded out every honourable 
and manly feeling ; and then, perhaps, after all my sufferiogs 
and sacrifice of candour and truth, out it will come at last, 
when I least expect or think of it." 

Aunt Ada comld not help weeping, and exclaimed, commi- 
seratingly, " My poor, poor boy ! '* as he strode up and down 
the room. 

" The whole family, except her, seem to hare ihe deepest 
contempt for coloured people; they are constantly making 
them a subject of bitter jests ; they appear to have no more 
feeling or regard for them than if they were brutes — and I," 
continued he, " I, miserable, contemptible, false-hearted 
knave, as I am, I — ^I — ^yes, I join them in their heartless 

1'ests, and wonder all the while my mother does not rise from 
ler grave and curse me as I Speak ! " 

" Oh ! Clarence, Clarence, my dear child ! " cried the terri- 
fied Aunt Ada, " you talk deliriously ; you have brooded over 
this until it has almost made you crazy. Come here — sit 
down." And seizing him by the arm, she drew him on the 
sofa beside her, and began to bathe his hot head with the 
Cologne again. 

** Let me walk, Aunt Ada," said he after a few moments, 
— " let me walk, I feel better whilst I am moving ; I can't 
bear to be quiet." And forthwith he commenced striding up 
and down the room again with nervous and hurried steps. 
After a few moments he burst out again — 

" It seems as if fresh annoyances and complications beset 
me every day. Em writes me that she is engaged. I was 
in hopes, that, after I had married, I could persuade her to 
come and live with me, and so gradually break off her con- 
nection with coloured people ; but that hope is extinguished 
now : she is engaged to a coloured man." 

Aunt Ada could see no remedy for this new difficulty, and 
could only say, " Indeed ! " 

" I thought something of the kind would occur when I was 
last at home, and spoke to her on the subject, but she evaded 
giving me any definite answer ; I think she was afraid to tell 
me — she has written, asking my consent." 

" And will you give it P " asked Aunt Ada. 

" It will matter but little if I don't ; Em has a will of her 

own, and I have no means of coercing her ; besides, I have 

210 reasonable objection, to xxt^^x \\i^otM be folly in me to 
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oppOBe it, sillily because he is a coloured man-^for, what am 
I myself P The only difference is, that his identity with 
floured people is no secret, and he is not ashamed of it ; 
whilst I conceal my origin, and live in constant dread that 
some one may find it out." When Clarence had finished, he 
oontinued to walk up and^down the room, looking very care- 
worn and gloomy. 

Miss Bell remained on the sofa, thoughtfully regarding 
Um. At last, she rose up and took his hand in hers, as she 
used to when he was a boy, and walking beside him, said, 
" The more I reflect upon it, the more necessary I regard it 
that you should tell this girl and her parents your real posi- 
tion before you marry her. Throw away concealment, make 
a clean breast of it ! you may not be rejected when they find 
her heart is so deeply interested. If you marry her with this 
secret hanging over you, it will embitter your life, make you 
reserved, suspicious, and consequently ill-tempered, and 
destroy all your domestic happmess. Let me persuade 
you, tell them ere it be too kte. Suppose it reached them 
through some other source, what would they then think of 
youP" 

; «* Who else would tell them P Who else knows it P You, 
you," said he suspiciously — " you would not betray me ! I 
thought you loved me. Aunt Ada." 

" Clarence, my dear boy," she rejoined, apparently hurt by 
his hasty and accusing tone, " you will mistoke me — I have 
no such intention. If they are never to learn it except 
through me, your secret is perfectly safe. Yet I must tell 
vou that I feel and think that the true way. to promote her 
happiness and your own, is for you to disclose to them your 
real position, and throw yourself upon their generosity for 
-the result." 

Clarence pondered for a long time over Miss Bell's advice, 
which she a^ain and again repeated, placing it each time 
before him m a stronger light, until, at last, she extracted 
from him a promise that he would do it. " I know you are 
right, Aunt Ada," said he ; "I am convinced of that — ^it is a 
question of courage with me. I know it would be more 
honourable for me to tell her now. I'll try to do it — ^I will 
make an effort, and summon up the courage necessary — God 
be my helper ! " 

" That's a dear boy ! " she exclaimed, kissiuj^ him affection- 
ately ; " I know you will feel happier when it is all over ; and 
even if she should break her engagement, you will be infi- 
nitely better off than if it was fulfined and your secret sub- 
sequently discovered. . Come, now," eho ccnM\sA<5i^> ''''^ "kssl 
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going to exerfc my old authority, and send yoa to bed ; to* 
morrow, perhaps, you may see this in a more hopeful Ught." 

Two days after this, Clarence was again in Kew x oik» 
amid the heat and dust of that crowded, bustling city. Soon 
after his arriyal, he dressed himself, and started for the 
mansion of Mr. Bates, trembling as he went, for the result 
of the communication he was about to make* 

Once on the way he paused, for the thought had occurred 
to him that he would write to them ; then reproaching him- 
self for his weakness and timidity, he started on again with 
renewed determination. 

*< I'll see her myself," he soliloquized. " I'll tell little Birdie 
all, and know my fate from her own lips. If I must giye her 
up, I'll know the worst from her." 

When Clarence was admitted, he would not permit him* 
self to be announced, but walked tiptoe upstairs and gently 
opening the drawing-room door, entered the room. 

Standing by the piano, turning oyer the leayes of some 
music, and merrily humming an air, was a young girl ol 
extremely petite and delicate form. Her complexion wai 
strikingly fair ; and the rich curls of dark auburn that fell iL 
clusters on her shoulders, made it still more dazzling by the 
contrast presented. Her eyes were grey, inclining to black 
her features small, and not oyer-remarkable for their Bym> 
metry, yet by no means disproportionate. There was thi 
sweetest of dimples on her small round chin, and her throat 
white and clear as the finest marble. The expression of het 
face was extremely childlike ; she seemed more like a school- 
girl than a young woman of eighteen on the eye of marriage. 
There was something delioiously airy and fairylike in her 
motions, and as she slightly moyed her feet in time to the 
music she was humming, her thin blue dress floated about her» 
and undulated in harmony with her graceful motions. 

After gazing at her for a few moments, Clarence called 
gently, '| little Birdie." She gaye a timid joyous little ery 
of surprise and pleasure, and fluttered into his arms. 

" Oh, Clary, loye, how you startled me ! I did not dxeam 
there was any one in the room. It was so naughty in you," 
said she, childishly, as he pushed back the curia Irom her iaoe 
and kissed her. " When did you arriye P " 

" Only an hour ago," he answered. 

** And you came here at once P Ah, that was lo lorer-like 
and kind," she rejoined, smiling. 

" You look like a sylph to-night, Anne," said he, aa she 

danced about him. ** Ah," he continued, after regarding her 

for a few seconds with a look of intonse admiration* **jq$ 
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want to riyet m7 chains the tighter, — ^you look most bewitch- 
ing. Why are you so much £reB8ed to*night ? — jewels, sash, 
aim satin slippers/' he continued ; " are you going out P " 

" No, Clary/' she answered. " I was to hate gone to the 
theatre ; but just at the last moment I decided not to. A 
singular desire to stay at home came over me suddenly. I 
had an instinctiye feeling that I should lose some greater 
enjoyment if I went ; so 1 remained at home ; and here, love, 
are you* But what is the matter P you look sad and weary." 

^'1 am a little fatigued/' said he, seating himself and hold- 
ing her hajid in his : '* a little weary ; but that will soon wear 
off; and as for the sadness/' concluded he, with a forced 
smile, " that tntut depart now that I am with you. Little 
Birdie/' 

" I feel relieved that you have returned safe and well,*' 
■aid she, looking up into his face from her seat beside him ; 
** for, Clary, love, 1 had such a frightful dream, such a singu- 
lar dream about you. I have endeavoured to shake it out of 
my foolish little head ; but it «won't go. Clary,— -I can't get 
rid of it. It occurred after you left us at Saratoga. Oh, it 
was nothing though," said she, laughing and shaking her curls, 
— " nothing ; ana now you are safely returned, 1 shall not 
think of it again. Tell me what you have seen since you 
went away ; and how is that dear Aunt Ada of yours you 
talk so much about P " 1 

" Oh, she is quite well," answered he ; ** but tell, Anne, 
tell me about that dream. What was it. Birdie P-— >come tell 
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" I don't care to," she answered, with a slight shudder,— 
" I don't want to, love." 

''Yes, yes, — do, sweet," importuned he; "I want to 
hear it/' 

" Then if I must," said she, " I will. I dreamed that you 
and I were walking on a road together, and 'twas such a 
beautifid road, with flowers and fruit, and lovely cottages 
on either side. I thought you held my hand ; I felt it 
just as plain as I clasp yours now. Presently a rough ugly 
man overtook us, and bid you let me go; and that you 
refused, and held me all the tighter. Then he gave you a 
diabolical look, and touched you on the face, and you broke 
out in loathsome black spots, and screamed in such agony 
and frightened me so, that I awoke all in a shiver of terror, 
and did not get over it all the next day." 

Olarenoe clutched her hand tighter as she finished, so 
tight indeed, that she gave a little scream of pain and looked 
frightened at him. ''What is the matt«t^ ^Sta^mofssft^N 
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" your hand is like ice, and you are paler than ever. ^ Ton 
haven't let that trifling dream affect you so P It is nothing." 

" I am superstitious in regard to dreams/' said Clarencei 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead, " Go," he asked, 
faintly, " play me an air, loye, — something quick and liyelj 
to dispel this. I Ti^ish you had not told me." 

" But you begged me to," said she, pouting, as she took her 
seat at the instrument. 

" How ominous," muttered he, — " became covered with 
black spots ; that is a foreshadowing. How can I tell her," 
he thought. "It seems like wilfully destroying my own 
happiness." And he sat struggling with himselt to obtain 
the necessary courage to fulfil the purpose of his visit, and 
became so deeply engrossed with his own reflections as to 
scarcely even hear the sound of the instrument. 

" It IS too bad," she cried, as she ceased playing : " here 
I have performed some of your favourite airs, and that 
too without eliciting a word of commendation. Yoa are 
inexpressibly dull to-night ; nothing seems to enliven you. 
What is the matter P " 

" Oh," rejoined he, abstractedly, " am I P I was not 
aware of it." 

** Yes, you are," said Little Birdie, pettishly^ ; " nothing 
seems to engage your attention." Ana, skippmg off to the 
table, she took up the newspaper, and exclaimed, — ** Let me 
read you something very curious." 

** No, no, Anne dear," interrupted he ; " sit here by me. 
I want to say something serious to you — something of mo- 
ment to us both." 

" Then it's something very'grave and dull, I know," she 
remarked ; " for that is the way people always begin. Now I 
don't want to hear anything serious to-night ; I want to be 
merry. You look serious enough ; and if you begin to talk 
seriously you'll be perfectly unbearable. So you must hear 
what I am going to read to you first." And the little tyrant 
put her finger on his lip, and looked so bewitching, that he 
could not refuse her. And the important secret hung on his 
lips, but was not spoken. 

" Listen," said she, spreading out the paper before her and 
running her tiny finger down the column. " Ah» I have it," 
she exclaimed at last, and began :— 

"'We learn from unimpeachable authority that the 

Hon. , who represents a district of our city in tke 

State legislature, was Jresterday united to the Qoateroon 

daughter of the late Gustave Almont. She is said to be 

poBseBBed of a large forWae, inherited from her father; and 
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the^ purpose going to France to reside, — a sensible determi- 
nation; as, after such a misalliance, the honourable gentleman 
can no longer expect to retain bis former social position in 
our midst. — New Orleans Watchman,* " 

" Isn't it singular/' she remarked, ** that a man in his posi- 
tion should make such a choice P " 

" He loTed her, no doubt," suggested Clarence ; *' and she 
was almost white." 

''How could he lore her?" asked she, wonderingly. 

" Love a coloured woman ! I cannot conceive it possible," 

said she, with a look of disgust ; " there is something strange 

and unnatural about it." 

• •* No, no," he rejoined, hurriedly, " it was love, Anne,— 

pure love ; it is not impossible. I — I " " am coloured," 

he would have said ; but he paused and looked full in her 
lovely face. He could not tell her, — ^the words slunk back 
into his coward heart unspoken. 

She stared at him in wonder and perplexity, and exclaimed, 
— '' Dear Clarence, how strangely you act I I am afraid you 
are not well. Your brow is hot, ' said she, laying her hand 
on his forehead; "you have been traveUing too much for 
your strength." 

** It is not that," he replied. " I feel a sense of suffoca- 
tion, as if all the blood was rushing to my throat. Let me 
get the air." And he rose and walked to tne window. Anne 
hastened and brought him a class of water, of which he 
drank a little, and then declared himself better. 

After this, he stood for a long time with her clasped in his 
arms; then giving her one or two passionate kisses, he 
■trained her closer to him and abruptly left the house, 
leaving Little Birdie starded and alarmed by his strange 
behaviour. 



CHAPTEE XXXIL 

Dear Old Ess again. 

Lbt us visit once more the room from which Mr. Walters 
and his friends made so brave a defence. There is but little 
in its present appearance to remind one of that eventful 
night, — ^no reminiscences of that desperate attack, save the 
bmlet-hole in the ceiling, which Mr. Walters declares shall 
remain unfilled as an evidence of the marked attention he 

» received at the hands of his feUow-oitizens. 

There are^seyeral noticeable additions to ^•^ S^Kn^i^iQst^ ^\ 
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the apartment;; amongst them an elegantly-oarved work* 
Btand, upon which some unfinished articles of childrea'i 
apparel are lying ; a capacious rocking-chair, and grand piana 

Then opposite to the portrait of Toussaint is suspended 
another picture, which no doubt holds a higher position in 
the regard of the owner of the mansion than the African 
warrior aforesaid. It is a likeness of the lady who is aitting 
at the window, — ^Mrs. Esther Walters, nSe EUis. The brown 
baby in the picture is the little girl at her side, — ^the elder 
sister of the other brown baby who is doing its best to puU 
from its mother's lap the doll's dress upon which she is sew- 
ing. Yes, that is *' dear old Ess," as Charlie calls her yet^ 
though why he will persist in applying the adjective we are 
at a loss to determine. 

Esther looks anything but old— a trifle matronly. We admit 
•—but old we emphatically say she is not ; her hair is parted 
plainly, and the tiniest of all tiny caps sits at the back of hiMr 
head, looking as if it felt it had no business on suck rsTen 
black hair, and ought to be ignominiously dragged off without 
one word of apology. The face and K>rm are much move 
round and full, and the old placid expression has been imdis* 
turbed in the lapse of years. 

The complexion of the two children was a sort of compro- 
mise between the complexions of their parents-^chubby-fased^ 
chestnut-coloured, curly-headed, rollicking little pests, who 
would never be quiet, and whose little black buttons of eyei 
were always peering into something, and whose little {dugs 
of fingers would, in spite of every precaution to prevent^ be 
diving into mother's work-box, and various otner highly 
inconvenient and inappropriate places. 

" There ! " said Esther, putting the lii^t stitch into a doll 
she had been manufacturing ; *' now, take sister, and go away 
and play." But little sister, it appeared, did not wish to be 
taken, and she made the best of her way off, holding on by 
the chairs, and tottering over the great gulfs between them, 
until she succeeded in reaching Sie music-stand, where she 

5auBed for a while before beginning to destroy the musie. 
ust at this critical juncture a young lady entered the room, 
and held up her hands in horror, and baby hastened off ss 
fast as her toddling limbs could carry her, and buried her &ee 
in her mother's lap in great consternation. 

Emily G-arie made two or three slight feints of an ende^ 
Tour to catch her, and then sat down by the little one's 
mother, and gave a deep sigh. 
'*Have you aniwex«d your brother's letter?" asksd 
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"Yeg, I have," she replied; "here it is," — and she laid 
the letter in EstheT's lap. Baby made a desperate effort to 
obtain it, but suffered a signal defeat, and her mother opened 
it, and read — 

•' Dbab Bbotegbb, — I read your chilling letter with deep 
sorrow. I cannot say that it surprised me ; it is what I have 
anticipated during the many months that I have been silent 
on the subject of my marriage. Yet, when I read it, I could 
not but feel a pang to which heretofore I have been a stranger. 
Clarence, you know I love vou, and should not make the 
sacrifice you demand a test or my regard. True, I cannot say * 
(and most heartily I regret it) that there exists between us the 
same extravagant fondness we cherished as children — ^but 
that is no fault of mine. Did you not return to me, each 
year, colder and colder — ^more distant and unbrotherly — 
until you drove back to their source the gushing streams of 
a sister's love that flowed so strongly towards you P You ask 
me to resign Charles Ellis and come to you. What can you 
offer me in exchange for his true, manly affection P — to what 
purpose drive from my heart a love that has been my only 
solace, only consolation, for your waning regard ! We have 
grown up together — ^he has been warm and kind, when you 
were cold and indifferent — and now that he claims the reward 
of long years of tender regard, and my own heart is conscious 
that he deserves it, you would step between us, and forbid 
me yield the recompense that it will be my pride and delight 
to bestow. It grieves me to write it ; yet I must. Clary — for 
between brother and sister there is no need of concealments ; 
and particularly at such a time should everything be open, 
clear, explicit. Do not think I wish to reproach you. What 
you are, Clarence, your false position and unfortunate edu- 
cation have made you. I write it with pain — ^your demand 
seems extremely selfish. I fear it is not ot me but of yourself 
you are thinking, when you ask me to sever, at once and for 
ever, my connection with a people who, you say, can onlj 
degrade me. Yet how much happier am I, sharing their 
degradation, than you appear to be ! Is it regard for me 
that induces the desire that I should share the life of constant 
dread that I cannot but feel you endure— or do you fear that 
my present connections will interfere with your own plans for 
the future P 

- "Even did I grant it was my happiness alone you had in 
view, my objections would be equally strong. I could not 
forego tne claims of early friendship, and estrange myself 
from those who hare endeared tliQinA«We% \x^ ts\.^\s^ NsfQ% 
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years of care — ^nor pass coldly and unrecognizingly by play- 
mates and acquaintaiices, because their complexions were a few 
shades darker than my own. This I could never do — ^to me 
it seems ungrateful : yet I would not reproach you because 
you can — for the circumstances by which you haye been sur- 
rounded have conspired to produce that result — and I presume 
you regard such conduct as necessary to sustain you in your 
present position. From the tenor of your letter I should 
judge that you entertained some fear that I might compromise 
you with your future bride, and intimate that my choice may 
deprive you of yours. Surely that need not be. She need not 
even know of my existence. Do not entertain a fear that I» 
or my future husband, will ever interfere with your happiness 
by thrusting ourselves upon you, or endanger your sodal 
position by proclaiming our relationship. Our paths lie so 
widely apart that they need never cross. You walk on the 
side of the oppressor — I, thank God, am with the oppressed. 
** I am happy — more happy, I am sure, than ^oa could 
make me, even by surrounding me with the glittenng lights 
that shine upon your path, and which, alas ! may one day go 
suddenly out, and leave you wearily groping in the darkness. 
I trust, dear brother, my words may not prove a prophecy; 
yet, should the^r be, trust me, Clarence, you may come back 
again, and a sister's heart will receive you none the less 
warmly that you selfishly desired her to sacrifice the happi- 
ness of a lifetime to you. I shall marry Charles Ellis. I ask 
you to come and see us united — ^I shall not reproach you if 
you do not ; yet I shall feel strange without a smgle relative 
to kiss or bless me in that most eventful hour of a woman's 
Hfe. God bless jou. Clary ! I trust your imion may be as 
happy as I anticipate my own will be— and, if it is no^ it will 
not be because it has lacked the earnest prayers of your 
neglected but still loving sister." 

" Esther, I thought I was too cold in that— tell mcj do you 
think soP" 

" No, dear, not at all ; I think it a most affectionate reply 
to a cold, selfish letter." 

'* Oh, Tm glad to hear you say that. I can trust better to 
your tenderness of others feelings than to mj own heart. I 
felt strongly, Esther, and was Jarful that it mi^ht be too 
harsh or reproachful. I was anxious lest my feelings should 
be too strikingly displayed ; yet it was better to be explidit— 
don'tyou think so P " 

" Undoubtedly," answered Esther ; and handing back the 
letter, she took up babyi aa& «e«.tAd ker«elf in the rodditf" 
chair. 
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Now baby bad a prejudice against caps, inveterate and 
unconquerable ; and grandmamma, nurse, and Estber were 
compelled to bear tbe brunt of her antipathies. We have 
before said that Esther's cap looked as though it felt itself in 
an inappropriate position — that it had got on the head of the 
wrong individual — and baby, no doubt in deference to the 
cap's feelings, tore it off, and threw it in the half-open piano, 
from whence it was extricated with great detriment to the 
delicate lace. 

Emily took a seat near the window, and drawing her work- 
table towards her, raised the lid. This presenting another 
opening for baby, she slid down from her mother's lap, and 
hastened towards her. She just arrived in time to see it 
safely closed, and toddled back to her mother, as happy as if 
she had succeeded in running riot over its contents, ana scat- 
tering them all over the floor. 

Emily kept looking down the street, as though in anxious 
expectation of some^dy ; and whilst she stood there, there 
was an opportunity of observing how little she had changed 
in the length of years. She is little Em magnified, with a 
trifle less of the child in her face. Her hair has a slight kink, 
is a little more wavy than is customary in persons of entire 
white blood ; but in no other way is her extraction perceptible, 
only the initiated, searching for evidences of African olood, 
would at all notice this slight peculiarity. 

Her expectation was no doubt about to be gratified, for a 
smile broke over her face, as she left the window and skipped 
downstairs ; when she re-entered, she was accompaniea by 
her intended husband. 

There was great commotion amongst the little folk in con- 
sequence of this new arrival. Baby kicked, and screamed out 
" Unker Char," and went almost frantic because her dress 
became entangled in the buckle of her mamma's belt, and her 
sister received a kiss before she could be extricated. 

Charlie is greatly altered — he is tall, remarkably athletic, 
with a large, handsomely-shaped head, covered with close-cut, 
woolly hair ; high forehead, heavy eyebrows, large nose, and 
a mouth of ordinary size, filled with beautifully white teeth, 
which he displays at almost every word he speaks ; chin 
broadf and the whole expression of his face thoughtful and 
commanding, yet replete with good humour. No one would 
call him handsome, yet there was something decidedly attrac- 
tive in his general appearance. No one would recognize him 
aa the Charlie of old, whose escapades had so destroyed the 
comfort and harmony of Mrs. Thomas's establishment ; and 
only once, when he held up the baby> vnd \)jkx««Xati^^\a\^^ 
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her tear the paper ornaments from the chandelier, was there 
a twinkle of the Charlie of old looking out of his ^es. 

" How are mother and father to-day P " asked Esther. 

" Oh, hoth well. I left them only a few minatea ago at 
the dinner table. I had to hurry otf to go to the office." 

" So I perceive/' obserred Esther, archly, " and of conrae, 
coming here, which is fonr squares out of your way, will gat 
you there much sooner.*' 

Emily blushed, and said, smilingly, Esther was ''a rery im- 
pertinent person;" and in this opinion Charlie fully ooneurred. 
They then walked to the window, where they stood, saying, no 
doubt, to each other those little tender things whiea are ao 
profoundly interesting to loyers, and so ezceemngly rtupid to 
every one else. Baby, in high glee, was seated on GharUe'a 
shoulder, where she oould clutch both hands in hia hair and 
pull until the tears almost started from his eyes. 

" Emily and you have been talking a long while, and I pre- 
sume you have fuUy decided on what day you are both to be 
rescued from your misery, and when I am to have the exquisite 
satisfaction of having my house completely turned upside down 
for your mutual benefit," said Esther. " I trust it will be as 
soon as possible, as we cannot rationally expect that either of 
you will be bearable until it is all over, and you find your- 
selves ordinary mortals again. Come now, out with it. When 
isittobeP" 

** I say next week," cried Charlie. 

" Next week, indeed," hastily rejoined Emily. " I oould 
not think of such a thing — so abrupt." 

"So abrupt," repeated Charlie, with a laugh. •'Why, 
haven't I been courting you ever since I wore roundabouts, 
and hasn't everybody l^en expecting us to be married every 
week within the last two years. Fie, Em, it's anjrthing but 
abrupt." 

Emily blushed still deeper, and looked out of the window, 
down the street and up tbe street, but did not find anytidng 
in the prospect at either side that at all assisted her to 
come to a decision, so she only became more confoaed and 
stared the harder ; at last she ventured to suggest that day 
two months. 

'* This day two months — outrageous ! '* said ^ Charlie. 
"Come here, dear old Ess, and help me to convinoe tiiii 
deluded girl of the preposterous manner in which she ii con* 
ducting herself." 

" I must join her side if you will bring ma nito the dii- 

oBBBion. I think she is right, Charlie^-4har» ia ao mwii la 

be dcme : the house to ^gEtooxne vivi ^qxq»!1) aad nviiibMr|6« 
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other things that you hasty and absurd men know nothinji^ 
about." 

Sy dint of strong persuasion from Charlie, Emily finally 
consented to abate two weeks of the time, and they decided 
that a family council should be held that evening at Mrs. 
Ellis's, when the whole arrangements should be definitely 
settled. 

A note was accordingly despatched by Esther to her 
mother — ^that she, accompanied by Emily and the cluldren, 
would come to them earl^ in the afternoon, and that the gen- 
tlemen would join them in the evening at tea-time. Ca^dy 
was, of course, completely upset by the intelligence; for, not- 
withstanding that sue and the maid-of-aU-work lived in an 
almost perpetual state of house-cleaning, nothing appeared 
to her to be in order, and worse than all, there was nothing 
to eat. 

" Nothing to eat ! " exclaimed Mrs. Ellis. " Whv, my 
dear child, there are all manner of preserves, plenty of fresh 

S caches to cut and sugar down, and 'a large pound-cake in 
le house, and any quantity of bread can be purchased at the 
baker's." ^ 

"Bread — plain bread!" rejoined Caddy, .indignantly, 
quite astonished at her mother's modest idea of a tea — and a 
company-tea at that. ''Do you think, mother, I'd set Mr. 
Walters down to plain bread, when we always have hot rolls 
and short-cake at their houseP It is not to be thought of for a 
moment : they must have some kind of hot cake, be the con- 
flequences what they may." 

Caddy bustled herself about, and hurried up the maid-of- 
aU-work in an astonishing manner, and before the company 
arrived had everything prepared, and looked as trim and neat 
herself as if she had never touched a rolling-pin, and did not 
know what an oven was used for. 

Behold them all assembled. Mrs. Ellis at the head of the 
table with a grandchild on each side of her, and her cap-strings 
pinned upon the side next to baby. Esther sits opposite 
ner husband, who is grown a little grey, but otherwise is not 
in the least altered ; next to her is her father, almost buried 
in a large easy-chair, where he sits shaking his head from 
time to time, and smiling vacantly at the children; then 
come Emily and Charlie at the foot, and at his other hand 
Caddy and Kinch — Kinch the invincible— Kinch the dirty — 
Xincn the mischievous, now metamorphosed into a full-blown 
dandy, with faultless Imen, elegant vest, and fashionably -cut 
^at. Oh, Kinch, what a change — from the most shabby 
and careless of all boys to a consummate exc^mt^> ^^^^ 

B 
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heavy gold watch and eye-glass, and who has been known to 
dress regularly twice a day I 

There was a mighty pouring out of tea at Mrs. Ellis's end of 
the table, and baby of course had to be served first witii 
some milk and bread. Between her and the cat intimate 
relations seemed to exist, for by their united efforts the first 
cup was soon disposed of, and baby was clamouring for the 
second before the elder portions of the family had been 
once served round with tea. 

Charlie and Emily ate little and whispered a great deal ; 
but Xinch, the voracity of whose appetite had not at all dimi- 
nished in the length of years, made up for their aJbetinence 
by devouring the delicious round short-cakes with astonishing 
rapiditv. He did not pretend to make more than two bites 
to a cake, and they slipped away down his throat as if it was a 
raUroad tunnel and they were a train of cars behind time. • 

Caddy felt constrained to get up every few moments to 
look after something, and to assure herself by personal inspec- 
tion that the reserved supplies in the kitchen were not likely 
to be exhausted. Esther occupied herself in attending upon 
her helpless father, and fed him as tenderly and carefully 
as if he was one of her babies. 

" I left you ladies in council. What was decided P *' said 
Charlie, " don't be at all bashful as regards speaking before 
Xinch, for he is in the secret and has been these two montfas. 
Xinch is to be groomsman, and has had three tailors at work 
on his suit for a fortnight past. He told me this momiog 
that if you did not hurry matters up, his wedding coat woold 
be a week out of fashion before he should get a ohanee to 
wear it." 

"How delightful — ^Xinch to be groomsman," said Esilier; 
" that is very kind in you, Kinch, to assist us to get CSiarhe 
off our hands." 

" And who is to be bridesmaid P " asked Walters. 

''Oh, Caddy of course — ^I couldn't have any one but 
Caddy," blushmgly answered Emily. 

" That is capital," cried Charlie, giving Xinoh a fiaoetioas 
poke, ''just the thing, isn't it, Einch — it will get her aceus* 
tomed to these matters. You remember wlu^ youtddme 
this morning, eh, old boy P " he concluded, archly. 

Einch tned to blush, but being very dark-complexioned, 
his efforts in that dii*ection were not at all apparent, so hi 
evidenced his confusion by cramming a whole siiort-cake into 
his mouth, and almost caused a stoppage in the tuniiel; 
Caddy became excessively red in the facej and was tot 
they wanted more cakes. 
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But Mr. Walters was equally confident they did not, 
and put his back against the door and stood there, whilst 
Mrs. Ellis gravely informed them that she soon expected to 
be her own housekeeper, for that she had detected Caddy 
and Kinch in a fomiture establishment, pricing a chest of 
drawers and a wash-stand ; and that Kinch had unblushingly 
told her they had for some time been engaged to be married, 
but sodiehow or other had forgotten to mention it to her. 

This caused a general shout of laughter around the table, 
in which baby tumidtuously joined, and rattled her spoon 
against the tea-urn until she almost deafened them. 

This noise frightened Mr. Ellis, who cried, " There they 
come ! there they come ! *' and cowered down in his great 
chair, and looked so exceedingly terrified, that the noise was 
hushed instantly, and tears sprang into the eyes of dear old 
Ess, who rose and stood by him, and laid his withered face 
upon her soft warm bosom, smoothed down the thin grey 
hair, and held him close to her throbbing tender heart, until 
the wild light vanished from his bleared and sunken eyes, 
and the vacant childish smile came back on his thin, wan face 
again, when she said, *' Pray don't laugh so very loud, it 
aLirms father ; he is composed now, pray don't startle him so 
again." 

This sobered them down a little, and they quietly recom- 
menced discussing the matrimonial arrangements ; but they 
wvre all in such capital spirits that an occasional hearty and 
good-humoured laugh could not be suppressed. 

Mr. Walters acted in his usual handsome manner, and 
&cetiouBly collaring Charlie, ix>ok him into a comer and in- 
formed hun that he had an empty house that he wished him 
to oecup}r, and that if he ever whispered the word rent, or 
offered nim any money before he was worth twenty thousand 
dollars, he should beheve that he wanted to pick a quarrel 
with him, and should refer him to a friend, and then pistols 
and coffee would be the inevitable result. 

Then it came out that Caddy and Kinch had been 
courting for some time, if not with Mrs. Ellis's verbal con- 
sent, with at least no objection from that good lady; for 
Master Kinch, besides being an exceedingly good-natured 
fellow, was very snug in his boots, and had a ^ood manj 
thousand dollars at nis disposal, bequeathed hmi by h-is 
father. 

The fates had conspired to make that old gentleman rioh. 
He owned a number of lots on the outskirts of the city, on 
whicli he had been paying taxes a number of years, and he 
awoke one fine mormng to find them 'woit^i. «i \«x^« ^s<xs^ ^ 

8 2 
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money." The city council having determined to cut a street 
inst beside them, and the property all around being in Hie 
hands of wealthy and fashionable people, his own preyed to 
be exceedingly valuable. 

It was a sad day for the old man, as TTinch and his mother 
insisted that he should ^ve up business, which he did most 
reluctantly, and Kinch nad to be incessantly on the watch 
thereafter, to prevent him £rom hiring cellars, and sequester- 
ing their old clothes to set up in busmess again. They were 
both gone now, and Xinch was his own master, with a well- 
secured income of a thousand dollars a year, with a prospect 
of a large increase. 

They talked matters over fully, and settled all Hieir 
arrangements before the time for parting, and then, finding 
tibe baby had scrambled into Mrs. jSllis's lap and sone fiutt 
asleep, and l^at it was long after ten o'clock, each departed, 
taking their several ways for home.] 



CHAPTEE XXXHL 

The Fatal Discovery. 

These is great bustle and confusion in the house of Mr. 
Bates. Mantua-makers and milliners are coming in. atmfc- 
earthly hours, and consultations of deep importance axe being 
duly held with maiden aunts and the yotmg ladies who axe to 
officiate as bridesmaids at the approaching ceremony. Time 
are daily excursions to drapers' establishments, and jeweOen^ 
and, in fact, so much to be done and thought of, that little 
Birdie is in constant confusion, and her dear little curly head 
is almost turned topsy-turvy. Twenty times in eacn. daj 
is she called upstairs to where the sempstresses are at wori^ 
to have somethmg tried on or fitted. "Poot little Birdie! she 
declares she never can stand it : she did not dream that to be 
married she would have been subjected to such a world of 
trouble, or she would never have consented,— M«?cr / 

And then Clarence, too, comes in every morning, and xe* 
mains half the day, teasing her to play, to talk, or soDf* 
Inconsiderate Clarence ! when she has so much on her wait 
and when at last he goes, and she begins to felicitate henMlf 
that she is rid of him, back he comes again in the eyeniogi 
and repeats the same annoyance. O, naughty, tixesaiDeb 
Clarence I how can you plague little Birdie soP Perh^i 
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jon think she doesn't dislike it ; you may be right, very, likely 
she doesn't. 

She sometimes wonders why he grows paler and thinner 
each day, and his nervous and sometimes distracted manner 
teases her dreadfolly ; but she supposes all lovers act thus, 
and expects they cannot help it — and then little Birdie takes 
s sly peep in the glass, and does not so much wonder after 
all. 

Yet if she sometimes deems his manner startling and odd, 
what would she say if she knew that, night after ni^ht, when 
he left her side, he wandered for long hours through the cold 
and dreary streets, and then went to his hotel, where he 
paced his room until almost day P 

Ah, little Birdie, a smile will visit his pale face when you 
chirp tenderly to him, and a faint tinge comes upon his 
cheek when you lay your soft tiny hand upon it ; yet all the 
while there is that desperate secret lying next his heart, and, 
like a vampire, sucking away, drop by drop, happiness and 
peace. 

I^ot so with little Birdie ; she is happy— oh, so happy : she 
rises with a song upon her lips, and is chm)ing in the sunshine 
she herself creiates, the live-long day. Flowers of innocence 
bloom and flourish in her peaceful lithesome heart. Poor, 
poor, little Birdie ! those flowers are destined to wither soon, 
and the sunlight fade from thy happy face for ever. 
' One morning, Clarence, little Birdie, and her intended 
bridesmaid. Miss Ellstowe, were chatting together, when a 
card was handed to the latter, who, on looking at it, ex- 
daimed, " Oh, dear me ! an old beau of mine ; show him up/' 
and scampe;ring off to the mirror, she gave a hasty glance, to 
tee that every curl was in its effective position. 

" Who is it P " asked little Birdie, all alive with curiosity ; 
** do say who it is." 

" Hush ! " whispered Miss Ellstowe, " here he comes, my 
dear ; he is very rich — a great catch ; are my curls all right P 

Scarcely had she asked the question, and before an answer 
could be returned, the servant announced Mr. George* Stevens, 
and the gentleman walked into the room. 

Start not, reader, it is not the old man we left bent over 
the prostrate form of his unconscious daughter, but George 
Bteyens, junior, the son and heir of the old man aforesaSl. 
The heart of Clarence almost ceased to beat at the sound of 
Ihat well-known name, and had not both the ladies been so 
engrossed in observing the new-comer, they must have 
noticed the deep flush that suffused his face, and the deathly 
pallor that succeeded it. 
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Mr. Stevens was presented to Miss Bates, and Miss EU- 
fitowe turned to present him to Clarence. ** Mr. G arie — Mr. 
Stevens/' said sne. Clarence bowed. 

" Pardon me, I did not catch the name," said the former, 
politebr. 

*' Mr. Clarence Garie," she repeated, more distinctly. 

George Stevens bowed, and then sitting down opposite 
Clarence, eyed him for a few moments intently. '' 1 think 
we have met before," said he at last, in a cold, contemptooos 
tone, i^ot immingled with surprise, ''have we not?" 

Clarence endeavoured to answer, but could not ; he was, 
for a moment, incapable of speech ; a slight gurgling noise 
was heard in his throat, as he bowed affirmatively. 

" We were neighbours at one time, I think," added George 
Stevens. 
, " We were," faintly ejaculated Clarence. 

" It is a great surprise to me to meet^fou here," pursued 
George Stevens. . 

''^e surprise is mutual, I assure you, sir," rejoined 
Clarence, coldly, and with slightly agitated manner. 

Hereupon ensued an embarrassing pause in Ihe conversa. 
tion, durmg which the ladies could not avoid observing the 
livid hue of Clarence's face. There was a perfect tumult 
raging in his breast ; he knew that now his long-treasured 
secret would be brought out ; this was to be the end of his 
struggle to preserve it — to be exposed at last, when on 
the prink of consummating his happiness. As he sat there, 
looking at Greorge Stevens, he became a murderer in his 
heart ; and if an invisible dagger c6uld have been placed in 
his hands, he would have driven it to the hilt in hia breast, 
and stilled for ever the tongue that was destined to bttnj 
him. 

But it was too late ; one glance at the contemptaoos, ma- 
lignant face of the son of his father's murderer, told him his 
fate was sealed — that it was now too late to avert expoioK. 
He grew faint, dizzy, ill,— and rising, declared hurried]^ he 
must go, staggered towards the door, and fell upon the caipet, 
with a slight stream of blood snirting from his mouth. 

Little Birdie screamed, and ran to raise him; Geom 
Stevens and Miss Ellstowe gave their assistance^ and uj 
their united efforts he was placed upon the sofa. Litile 
Birdie wiped the bloody foam from his mouth with her tiay 
lace handkerchief, bathed his head, and held cold water to 
his lips; but consciousness was long returning, and tl^y 
thought he was dying. 

Poor torn heart 1 pity it was thy beatings were not tiSkd 
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then for ever. It was not thy fate ; long, long months of 
grief and despair were yet to come before the end approached 
and day again broke upon thee. 

Just at this crisis Mr. Bates came in, and was greatly 
shocked and alarmed by Clarence's deathly appearance. Jljb 
he returned to consciousness he looked wildly aoout him, and 
clasping little Birdie's hand in his, gazed at her with a tender 
imploring cotmtenance : yet it was a despairing look — such a 
one as a shipwrecked seaman gives when, in sight of land, he 
slowly relaxes his hold upon the sustaining spar that he has 
no longer the strength to clutch, and sinks for ever beneath 
the waters. 

A physician was brought in, who declared he had ruptured 
a minor blood-vessel, and would not let him utter a whisper, 
and, assisted by Mr. Bates, placed him in his carriage, and 
the three were driven as swiftly as possible to the hotel where 
Clarence was staying. Little iBirdie retired to her room in 

freat affliction, foflowed by Miss Ellstowe, and George 
tevens was left in the room alone. 

** "What can the fellow have been doing here P " he solilo- 
tjjuized; "on intimate terms too, apparently; it is very 
smgular; I will wait Miss Ellstowe's return, and ask an 
exmanation." 

When Miss Ellstowe re-entered the room, he immediately 
inquired, " What was that Mr. Garie doing here P He seems 
on an exceedingly intimate footing, and your friend apparently 
takes a wonderful interest in him." 

** Of course she does ; that is herfiancS" 

" Impossible ! " rejoined he, with an air of astonishment. 

" Impossible ! — ^why so P I assure you he is. They are to 
be married in a few weeks. I am here to officiate as brides- 
maid." 

"Phew!" whistled George Stevens; and then, after 
pausing a moment, he asked, " Do you know anything about 
this Mr. Garie — anything, I mean, respectiag his famdy P " 

" Why, no— that is, nothing very definite, more than that 
be is an orphan, and a gentleman of education and indepen- 
dent means." 

" Humph ! " ejaculated George Stevens, significantly." 

" Humph ! " repeated Miss Ellstowe, " what do you mean P 
Do you know anything beyond that P One might suppose 
you did, from your significant looks and gestures." 

"Yes, I do know something about this Mr. Garie," ho 
replied, after a short silence. " But tell me what kind of 
people are these you are visiting — ^Abolitionists, or anything 
of that sort P" 
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*^ " How absurd, Mr. Stevens, to ask such a question ; of 
course they are not," said she, indignantly ; '' do you suppose 
I should be here if they were P But why do you ask — ^is this 
3Mt. Glarie oneP" 

"No, my firiend," answered her visitor; " I wish that 
was all" 

" That was all ! — how strangely you talk — ^you alarm me,** 
continued she, with considerable a^tation. " If you know 
anjthing that will injure the happiness of my friend — any- 
thmg respecting Mr. Grarie that she or her father should 
know — ^make no secret of it, but disclose it to me at once. 
Anne is my dearest friend, and I, of course, must be interested 
in anything that concerns her happiness. Tell me, what is it 
you know ? " 

"It is nothing, I assure you, that it will give me any 
pleasure to tell," answered he. 

" Do speak out, Mr. Stevens. Is there any stain on his 
character, or that of his family ? Did he ever do anything 
dishonourable P " 

**Iwish that was all,** coolly repeated George Stevens. 
" I am afraid he is a villain, and has been imposmg himself 
upon this family for what he is not." 

" Grood Heavens ! Mr. Stevens, how is he a villain or im- 
postor?" 

" You all suppose him to be a white man, do you not? " he 
asked. 

" Of course we do," she promptly answered. 

" Then you are all grievously mistaken, for he is not. Did 
you not notice how he changed colour, how agitated he be- 
came, when I was presented? It was because he knew that 
his exposure was at hand. I know him well — ^in fact, he is 
the illegitimate son of a deceased relative of mine, by a 
mulatto ^lave." 

" It cannot be possible," exclaimed Miss Ellstowe, with a 
wild stare of astonishment. " Are you sure of it P " 

" Sure of it ! of course I am. I should indeed be a rash 
man to make such a terrible charge unless perfectly able to 
substantiate it. I have played wim him frequently when a 
child, and my father made a very liberal provision for this 
young man and his sister, after the death of their father, who 
lost his life through imprudently living with this woman in 
Philadelphia, and consequently getting himself mixed up 
with these detestable Abolitionists." 

" Can this be true P " asked Miss Ellstowe, increduloushr. 

" I assure you it is. We had quite lost sight of t^em for 
a few years back, and I little Bupi^oaed we should meet under 
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such circumstances. I fear I shall be the cause of great dis- 
comfort, but I am sure in the end I shall be thanked. I 
Gould not, with anj sense of honour or propriety, permit 
such a thing as this marriage to be consummated, without at 
least warning your friends of the real position of this fellow. 
I trust. Miss Ellstowe, you will inform them of what I hare 
told you." 

" Mow can IP Oh, Mr. Stevens ! " said she, in a tone of 
deep distress, " this will be a terrible blow — ^it will almost 
kill Anne. No, no; the task must not devolye on me — ^I 
cannot tell them. Poor little thing ! it will break her heart, 
I am afraid." 

**0h, but ^ you must. Miss Ellstowe; it would seem very 
imnertinent in me — ^a stranger — ^to meddle in such a matter ; 
ana, besides, they may be aware of it, and not thank me for 
my interference." 

" No, I assure you they are not ; I am confident they have 
not the most distant idea of such a thing — ^they would un- 
doubtedly regard it as an act of kindness on your part. I 
isdiall insist upon your remaining until the return of Mr. Bates, 
when I shall beg you to repeat to him what you have already 
reyealed to me.* *•- * ^i^ 

" As you insist upon it, I suppose I must," repeated he, 
after some reflection ; " but I must say I do not like the 
office of informer," concluded he, with assumed reluctance. 

" I am sorry to impose it upon you ; yet, rest assured, they 
will thank you. Excuse me for a few moments — ^I will go 
and see how Anne is." 

Miss Ellstowe returned, after a short interval, with the 
information that little Birdie was much more composed, and 
would, no doubt, soon recover from her fright. 

" To receive a worse blow," observed George Stevens. " I 
pity the poor little thing — only to think of the disgrace of 
Being engaged to a nigger. It is fortunate for them that they 
will make the discovery ere it be too late. Heavens ! only 
think what the consequences might have been had she mar- 
ried this fellow, and his peculiar position became known to 
them afterwards ! She would have been completely ' done 
for.* " 

Thus conversing respecting Clarence, they awaited the 
return of Mr. Bates. After the lapse of a couple of hours he 
entered the drawing-room. Mr. Stevens was presented to 
him by Miss Ellstowe, as a particular friend or herself and 
family. 

" I believe you were here when I came in before ; I regret 
I was obliged to leave so abruptly," co\itteo\s&Vj «^<:?ia ^&:t. 
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Bates, wliilst bowing to his new acquaintance ; " the sadden 
and aliurming iUness of my young friend will, I trust, be a 
sufficient apdogy." 

" How is he now P " asked Miss Elstowe. 

"Better — ^much better," answered he, cheerfully; "but 
very wild and distracted in his manner — alarmingly so, in 
fact. He clung to my hand, and wrung it when we parted, 
and bid me good bye again and again, as if it was for th^last 
time. Poor fellow ! he is frightened at that hemorrhage, and 
is afraid it will be fatal ; but there is not any danger, he only 
requires to be kept quiet — ^he will soon come round again, no 
doubt. I shall have to ask you to excuse me again," said he, 
in conclusion ; " I must go and see my daughter." 

Mr. Bates was rising to depart, when George Stevens gave 
Miss Ellstowe a significant look, who said, in a hesitating 
tone, " Mr. Bates, one moment before you go. My Men£ 
Mr. Stevens, has a communication to make to you respecting 
Mr. (xarie, which will, I fear, cause you, as it already has 
me, deep distress." 

" Indeed ! " rejoined Mr. Bates, in a tone of surprise ; 
What is itP Nothing that reflects upon his character, I nope." 
I do not know how my information will influence your 
conduct towards him, for I do not know what your sentiments 
may be respecting such persons. I know society in general 
do not receive them, and my surprise was very great to find 
him here." 

" I do not understand you ; what do you mean P " demanded 
Mr. Bates, in a tone of perplexity ; " has he ever committed 
any crime P " 

"Hb is a coloubbd man," answered George Stevens, 
briefly. Mr. Bates became almost purple, and gasped for 
breath ; then, after staring at his informant for a few seconds 
incredulously,repeated the words "Coloured man! "in a dreamy 
manner, as if in doubt whether he had really heard them. 

"Yes, coloured man," said George Stevens, confidentiv; 
" it grieves me to be the medium of such disagreeable intelli- 
gence ; and I assure you I only undertook the office upon the 
representation of Miss Ellstowe, that you were not aware of 
the fact, and would regard my communication as an act of 
kindness." 

" It — ^it can*t be," exclaimed Mr. Bates, with the air of a 
man determined not to be convinced of a disagreeable truth ; 
" it cannot be possible." 

Hereupon George Stevens related to him what he had 

recently told Miss Ellstowe respecting the parentage and 

position of Clarence. During the narration, the oQ man 
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became almost frantio with ra^ and sorrow, borstins forth 
once or twice with the most violent exclamations ; and when 
George Sterens concluded, he rose and said, in a husky 
voice — 

** I'll kill him, the infernal hjpocrite ! Oh ! the impostor to 
, come to my house in this nefarious manner, and steal the affec- 
tions of my dauffhter — the devilish villain ! a bastard ! a con- 
temptible olack-nearted nigger. Oh, m j child — ^my child ! 
it will break your heart when you know what deep disgrace 
has come upon you. I'll ,go to him," added he, his face 
£ushed, and his white hair almost erect with rage ; " I'll 
murder him — ^there's not a man in the city will blame me for 
it ;" and he grasped his cane as though he would go at once, 
and infliot gLmiry vengeance uixm the offender. ^ 

" Stop, sir, don't be rash," exclaimed George Stevens ; *' I 
would not screen this fellow from the effects of your just and 
very natural indignation — ^he is abundantly worthy of the 
severest punishment you can bestow ; but if you go in your 
present excited state, you might be tempted to do something 
which would make this whole affair public, and injure, thereby, 
your daughter's future. You'll pardon me, I trust, and not 
think me presuming upon my short acquaintance in making 
the suggestion." 

Mr.^ates looked about him bewilderedly for a short time, 
and then replied, " No, no, you need not apologize, you are 
right — ^I thank you; I myself should have known better. 
But my poor child! what will become of herP " and in an agony 
of sorrow he resumed his seat, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

G^rge Stevens prepared to take his departure, but Mr. 
Bates pressed him to remain. '* In a little while," said he, "I 
shall be more composed, and then I wish you to go with me 
to this worthless scoundrel. I must see him. at once, and 
warn him what the consequences will be should he dare ap- 
loroach iny child again. Don't fear me," he added, as he saw 
Greorge Stevens hesitated to remain; "that whirlwind of 
passion is over now. I promise you I shall do nothing un- 
worthy of myself or my child." 

It was not long before they departed together for the 
hotel at which Clarence was staying. When mey entered his 
room, they found him in his bed, with the miniature of little 
Birdie in his hands. When he observed the dark scowl on 
the face of Mr. Bates, and saw by whom he was accompanied, 
he knew his secret was discovered ; he saw it written on their 
faces. He trembled like a leaf, and his heart seemed like a 
lump of ice in his bosom. Mr. Bates was about to %\ftAk^ 
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when Clarence held up his hand in the attitude of one endea- 
Touring to ward off a blow, and whispered hoarsely— 

" Don't tell me — ^not yet — ^a little longer ! I see you know 
all. I see my sentence written on your face ! Let me dream 
a little longer ere you speak the words that must for e^er 
part me and little Birdie. I know you hare come to sepa- 
rate us — ^but don't tell me yet ; for when you do," said w^ 
in an agonized tone, '* it will kill me ! " 

" I wish to God it would ! " rejoined Mr. Bates. ** I wish 
YOU had died long a^o ; then you would have never oome 
beneath my roof to destroy its peace for ever. Tou haTO 
acted basely, palming yourself upon us — counterfeit as you 
were ! and takmg in exchange her true love and my honest, 
honourable regard." 

Clarence attempted to speak, but Mr. Bates glared at him^ 
and continued—'* There are laws to punish thieves and coun- 
terfeits — ^but such as you may go xmchastised, except by the 
abhorrence of all honourable men. Had ^ou been xmaware (^ 
your origin, and had the reyelation of this gentleman been as 
new to you as to me, you would have deserved 8]pa|>athy; 
but you have been acting a lie, claiming a position in. society 
to which you knew you had no right, and deserve execration 
and contempt. Did I treat you as my feelings dictated, you 
would understand what is meant by the weight of a fatlier's 
anger ; but I do not wish the world to know that my daughter 
has been wasting her affections upon a worthless nigger ; that 
is all that protects you ! Now, hear me," he adde^ fiercely, 
— " if ever you presume to darken my door again, or attem^ 
to approach my daughter, I will shoot you, as sure as ytm sit 
there before me ! " 

" And serve you perfectly right! " observed G-eorge Stevens. 

"Silence, sir!" rejoined Clarence, sternly. "How dare 

Sou interfere P He may say what he likes — ^reproach me as 
e pleases — he is her father — ^I have no other reply 5 but if 

you dare again to utter a word, 1*11 " and Clarence paused 

and looked about him as if in search of something with which 
to enforce silence. 

Feeble-looking as he was, there was an air of determination 
about him which commanded acquiescence, and George Stevens 
did not venture upon another observation during the mterriew. 

" I want my daughter's letters — every line she ever wrote 
to you; get them at once— I want them now," said Mr. 
Bates, imperatively. 

"I cannot give them to you immediately, ther are not 
accessible at present. Does she want themP"^ne askedi 
i&eWy— "has she desired to have them back P " 
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^'Neyer mind that! " said the old man, sternly; ''no evasions. 
Give me the letters ! " 

" To-morrow I will send them," said Clarence. " I will 
xead them all oyer once again," thought he. 

" I cannot believe yon, said Mr. Sates. 

*' I promise, you upon my honour I will send them to- 
morrow ! ** 

" A nigger's honour / " rejoined Mr. Bates, with a con- 
temptuous sneer. 

"xes, sir — a nigger's honour!" repeated Clarence, the 
colour mounting tolBs pale cheeks. << A few drops of neero 
Hood in a man's veins do not entirely deprive lum of noble 
sentiments. 'lis true my past concealment does not argue 
in my favour. — I concealed that which was no fault of my 
own, but what the injustice of society has made a crime." 

" I am not here for discussion ; and I suppose I must trust 
to your honour" interrupted Mr. Bates, with a sneer. '' But 
remember, if l^e letters are not forthcominjg to-morrow I 
shall be here again, and then," concluded he m a threatening 
tone, ** my visit will not be as harmless as this has been ! " 

After they had gone, Clarence rose and walked feebly to 
his desk, which, wiui great effort and risk, he removed to the 
bed-side ; then taking from it little Birdie's letters, he began 
their perusal. 

Ay ! read them again — fuid yet again ; pore over their con- 
tents — dwell on those passages replete with tenderness, until 
every word is stamped upon thy breaking heart — ^linger by 
them as the weary traveller amid Sdbera^s sand pauses by 
some sparkling fountain in a shady oasis, tasting of its pure 
waters ere he launches forth again upon the arid waste 
beyond. This is the last green spot upon thy way to death ; 
beyond whose grim portals, let us oelieve, thou and thy " little 
Birdie" may meet again. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

"Murder will out." 



Thb city clocks had just tolled out the hour of twelve, the 
last omnibus had rumbled by, and the silence without was 
broken onlj[ at rare intervals when some belated citizen 
passed by with hurried footsteps towards his home. All was 
still in the house of Mr. Stevens — so quiet, that the ticking of 
the large clock in the hall could be distinctly hfi^x^^^k^HRs^ 
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of tbe stairway, breaking the solemn stillness of the night, 
with its monotonous ** chck, click — click, click ! " 



In a ridilj fhmished chamber overlooking the street a 
dim light was burning ; so dimly, in fact, that the emaciated 
form of Mr. Stevens was scarcely discernible amidst the 
pillows and covering of the bed on which he was lying. 
Above him a brass head of curious workmanship held m its 
clenched teeth the canopy that overshadowed the bed ; and 
as the light occasionally flickered and brightened, the cnri- ' 
ously carved face seemed to light up with a sort of sardonic 
grin ; and the grating of the curtam-rinss, as the sick man 
tossed from side to side in his bed, would liave suggested the 
idea that the odd supporter of the canopy was gnashing his 
brazen teeth at him. 

On the wall, immediately opposite the light, hung a por- 
trait of Mrs. Stevens ; not the sharp, hard face we once 
introduced to the reader, but a smoother, softer countenance 
•^-yet a worn and melancholy one in its expression. It looked 
as if the waves of grief had beaten upon it for a long succession 
of years, until they had tempered down its harsher peculiari- 
ties, giving a subdued appearance to the whole countenance. 

" There is twelve o'clodc — give me my drops again, Lizzie/' 
He remarked, faintly. At the sound of his voice lizzie 
emerged from behind the curtains, and essayed to pour into 
a ^lass the proper quantity of medicine. She was twice 
obuged to pour back mto the phial what she had just emptied 
forth, as the trembling of her hands caused her each time to 
drop too much ; at last, having succeeded in getting the exact 
number of drops, she handed him the glass, the contents of 
which he eagerly drank. 

'* There ! '* said he, '* thank you ; now, periiaps, I may 
sleep. I have not slept for two nights — such has been my 
anxiety about that man ; nor you either, my child — I have 
kept you awake also. You can sleep, though, without drops. 
To-morrow, when you are prepared to start, wake me, it I 
am asleep, and let me speak to you beforeyou go. iEtemem- 
ber, Lizzie, frighten him if you can ! Tell him, I am ill 
myself—- that I can't survive this continued worriment and 
annoyance. Tell him, moreover, I am not made of gold, and 
will not be always giving. I don't believe he is sick — dyiiiff 
—do youP " he asked, looking into her face, as though ke did 
not anticipate an afiSrmative answer. 

" No, father, I don't think he is really ill ; I imagine it k 
another subterfuge to extract money. Don't distress yourself 
nnnec€BB&rily ; perhaps I may have some influence with him 
—I bsLd before, you know \ " 
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" Yes, yes, dear, you managed him very well that time — 
ver^ well," said he, stroking down her hair affectionately. " I 
— I— my child, I could never have told you of that dreadful 
secret ; but when I found that you knew it all, my heart 
experienced a sensible relief. It was a selfish pleasure, I 
know; yet it eased me to share my secret ; the burden is not 
half so heavy now." 

" Father, would not your mind be easier stiU, if you could 
be persuaded to make restitution to his children? This wealth 
is valueless to us both^ You can never ask forgiveness for the 
sin whilst you cling thus tenaciously to its fruits." 

"Tut, tut — ^no more of that ! " said he, in^atiently; "I can* 
not do it without betraying myself. If 1 gave it back to ^ 
them, what would become of you and Greorge, and how am I ' 
to stop the clamours of that cormorant? JNo, no ! it is use- 
less to talk of it — ^I cannot do it ! " 

" There would be still enough left for George, after restor- 
ing them their own, and you ^ght give this man my share 
ef what is left. I would rather work day and night," said 
she, determinedly, " than ever touch a penny of the moB«y 
thus accumulated." 

" I've thought all that over, long ago, but I dare not do it- 
it might cause inquiries to be mi^e that might result to my 
disadvantage. iNo, I cannot do that ; sit down, and let us 
be quiet now." 

Mr. Stevens lay back upon his pillow, and for a moment 
fleemed to doze ; then starting up again suddenly, he asked, 
'' Have you told Greorge about it r Have you ever confided 
anything to him F " 

*' No, papa," answered she soothingly, ** not a breath ; I've 
been secret as the grave." 

** That's right ! " rejoined he — " that is right ! I love 
Greorge, but not as I do you. He only comes to me when 
he want^ money. He is not like you, darling — ^you take care 
of and nurse your poor old father. Has he come in yet P " 

*' Not yet ; he never gets home until almost morning, and 
is then often fearfuUv intoxicated." 

The old man shook his head, and muttered, " The sins of 
the fathers shall— what is that P Did you hear that noise P — 
hush ! " 

lizzie stood quietly by him for a short while, and then 
walked on tiptoe to the door — " It is George," said she, after 
peering into the gloom of their entry ; '* he has admitted him 
self with his night-key." 

The shuffling sound of footsteps was now quite audible 
upon the stairway, and soon the bloated i^Aie ol s&.x,%\«h«os^^ 
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hopeful son was seen at the chamber door. In society and 
places where this young gentleman desired to niaintrfi.in a 
respectable character he could be as well behaved, as choice 
in his language, and as courteous as anybody ; but at home, 
where he was well known, and where he did not care to place 
himself under any restraint, he was a very different individual. 

" Let me in, liiz," said he, in a thick voice ; "1 want the 
old man to fork over some money — ^I'm cleaned out." 

" No, no— ffo to bed, Greorge," she answered, eoaxingly, 
*' and talk to him about it in the morning." 

" I'm coming in now" said he, determinedly ; " and besides, 
I want to tell you something about that nigger Grarie." 
j^ " Tell us in the morning," persisted Lizzy. 

" No — I'm going to tell you now," rejoined he, forcing his 
way into the room — "it's too good to keep till morning. 
Pick up that wick, let a fellow see if you are all alive ! " 

Lizzie raised the wick of the lamp in accordance with his 
desire, and then sat down with an expression of annoyance 
and vexation on her countenance. 

George threw himself into an easy chair, and began, "I 
saw that white nigger Garie to-night, he was in company 
with a gentleman, at that — ^the assurance of that fellow is 
perfectly incomprehensible. He was drinking at the bar of the 
AOtel ; and as it is no secret whv he and Miss Bates parted, 
I enlightened the company on the subject of his anteoed^ts. 
He threatened to challenge me 1 Ho ! ho ! — fight with a 
Bigger — ^that is too good a joke 1 " And laughing heartily, 
the young rufi&an leant back in his chair. "I want some 
money to-morrow, dad," continued he. ** I say, old gentle- 
man, wasn't it a lucky go that darkey's father was put out of 
the wav so nicely, eh P — ^We've been living in clover ever 
since — ^haven't we P " 

" How dare you address me in that disrespectful manner? 
ijto out of the room, sir ! " exclaimed Mr. Stevens, with a 
disturbed countenance. 

" Come, George^ go to bed," urged his^ sister wearily. 
*' Let father sleep — it is after twelve o'clock. ^ I am going to 
wake the nurse, and then retire myself." 

George rose stupidly from his chair, and followed hia sisteor 
£rom the room. On the stairway he grasped her arm rudelvi 
and said, " I don't understand how it is tnatyou and the old 
man are so cursed thick all of a sudden. Tou are thidc as 
two thieves, always whispering and talking together. Act 
fair; Liz — don't persuade him to leave you all the monef. 
If you do, we'll quarrel — ^that's flat. Don't try- and ooien 
hua out of my share a& weU sis ^ovix own — ^you hear I " 
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" Oh, George 1 " rejoined ake reproachfully — " I never had 
such an idea." 

" Then what are you so much together for P Why is there 
so much whispering and writing, and going off on journeys 
all alone P What does it all mean, eh P " 

** It means nothing at all, Greorge. You are not yourself 
to-night," said she evasively ; " you had better go to bed." 

" It is yow that are not yourself," he retorted. " What 
makes you look so pale and worried — and why do you and 
the old man start if the door cracks, as if the devil was after 
you P. What is the meaning of that P " asked he with a 
drunken leer, " You had better look out," concluded he ; 
" I'm watching you both, and will find out all your secrets 
by-^d-by." 

"Learn all our secrets ! Ah, my brother! " thought she, 
as he disappeared into his room, ** you need not desire to 
have their fearful weight upon you, or you will soon grow as 
anxious, thin, and pale as 1 am." 

The next day at noon Lizzie started on her journey, after a 
short conference with her father. 

Night had settled upon her native city, when she was 
driven through its straight and seemingly interminable 
thorpughfares. The long straight rows of lamps, the snowy 
steps, the scrupulously clean streets, the signs over the stores, 
were like the faces of old acquaintances, and at any other 
time would have caused agreeable recollections ; but the 
object of her visit pre-occupied her mind, to the exclusion of 
any other and more pleasant associations. 

She ordered the coachman to take her to an obscure hotel, 
and, after having engaged a room, she left her baggage and 
started in search of the residence of McCloskey. 

She drew her veil down over her face very closely, and 
walked quickly through the familiar streets, tmtil she arrived 
at the place indicated in his letter. It was a small, mean 
tenement, in a by-street, in which there were but one or two 
other houses. The shutters were closed from the upper 
story to the lowest, and the whole place wore an uninhabited 
appearance. After knocking several times, she was about to 
give up in despair, when she discovered through the glass 
above the door the faint glimmer of a light, and shortly after 
a female voice demanded from the inside, " Who is there P " 

" Boes Mr. McCloskey live here ? " asked Lizzie. 

Hearing a voice not more formidable than her own, the 
person within partially opened the door ; and, whilst shading 
with one hand the candle she held in the other, gazed out 
upon the speaker. 
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Does Mr. McCloskey live here P " repeated Lizzie. 
Yes, he does," answered the woman, in a weak voice ; 
'* but he's got the typers." 

'' Has the what P " inquired Lizzie, who did not exactly 
understand her. 

** Got the typers — got the fever, you know.** 

" The typhus fever ! ** said Lizzie, with a start ; " then he 
is really sick.** 

" Eeally sick ! ** repeated the woman-^" really sick ! Well, 
I should think he was ! Why, he's been a raving and 
swearing awful for days; he stormed and screamed so 
loud that the neighbours complained. Law ! they had to 
even shave his head." 

** Is he any better P " asked Lizzie, with a sinking heart. 
" Can I see him P ** 

" P'raps you can, if you go to the hospital to-morrow ; but 
whether you'll find him living or dead is more than I can say. 
I couldn't keep him here — I wasn*t able to stand him. I*ve 
had the fever myself— he took it from me. You must come 
in,'* continued the woman, " if you want to talk — I*m Idfraid of 
catching cold, and can't stand at the door. Maybe you're 
afraid of the fever,*' she further observed, as she saw Lizzie 
hesitate on the door-step. 1f^ 

** Oh, no, I*m not afraid of that,"ianswered Lizzie quickly 
-— *' I am not in the least afraid. "| 

" Come in, then,** reiterated the woman, " and 111 tell you 
all about it.'* 

The woman looked harmless enough, and Lizzie hesitated 
no longer, but followed her through tne entry into a decentiiT 
furnished' room. Setting the candlestick upon the mantm- 
piece, she offered her visitor a chair, and then continued — 

** He came home this last time in an awful state. Before 
he left some one sent him a load of money, and he did 
nothing but drink and gamble whilst it lasted. I used to tell 
him that he ought to take care of his money, and he*d snap his 
fingers and laugh. He used to say that he owned the goose 
that laid the g^den eggs, and could have money whenever h» 
wanted it. Well, as I was a saying, he went ; and when he 
eame back he had an awful attack of delirium tremens, and 
then he took the typers. Oh, laws mercy !" continued she^ 
holding up her bony hands, *' how that critter raved ! He 
talked about killing people.** 

" He did ! ** interrupted Lizzie, with a gesture of alarm, and 
laying her hand upon her heart, which beat fearfully — " did 
he mention any name P " 
The woman did not etop to on^^et this c^uestion, but pro- 
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ceeded as if slie had not been interrnpted. " He was always 
going on about two orphans and a wul, and he used to curse 
and swear awfully about being obliged to keep somethiog hid. 
It was dreadful to listen to — it would almost make your hair 
stand on end to hear him." 

" And he never mentioned names P " said Lizzie inquiringly. 

*' No, that was so strange ; he never mentioned no names 
— w«?er. He used to rave a great deal about two orphans and 
a will, and he would ransack the bed, and pull up the sheets, 
and look under the pillows, as if he thought it was there. 
Oh, he acted very strange, but never mentioned no names. 
I used to think he had something in his trunk, he was so very 
special about it. He was better the day they took him oft; 
and the trunk went with him — he would have it ; but since 
then he's had a dreadful relapse, and there's no knowin' 
whether he is alive or dead." 

'' I must go to the hospital," said Lizzie, rising from her 
seat, and greatly relieved to learn that nothing of importance 
had fallen from MeCloskey during his delirium. " I shall 
go there as quickly as I can," she observed, walking to tfa^ 
door. 

" You'll not see him to-night if yon do," rejoined the 
woman. " Are you a relation P " 

'* Oh, no," answered Lizzie ; " my father is an acquaintance 
of his. I learned that he was ill, and came to inquire after 
him." 

Had the woman not been very indifferent or unobservant, 
she would have noticed the striking di£Perence between the 
manner and appearance of Lizzie Stevens and the class who 
generally came to see MeCloskey. She did not, however, 
appear to observe it, nor did she manifest any curiosity 
greater than that evidenced by her inquiring if he was a 
relative. 

Lizzie walked with a lonely feeling through the quiet 
streets until she arrived at the porter's lodge of the hospital. 
She pulled the bell with trembling hands, and the door was 
opened by the little bald-headed man whose loquacity was 
once (the reader will remember) so painful to Mrs. Ellis. 
There was no perceptible change in his appearance, and he 
manifestly took as warm an interest in frightful accidents as 
ever. " What is it — what is it P " he asked eagerly, as Lizzie's 
pale face became visible in the bright light that shone from 
the inner office. " Do you want a stretcher P " 

The rapidity with wmch he asked these questions, and his 
eager manner, quite startled her, and she was for a moment 
unable to tell her errand. 

T 2 
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" Speak up, girl — speak up ! Do you want a stretcher— is 
it bnmt or run over. Can't you speak, eh P " 

It now flashed upon Lizzie that the venerable janitor was 
labouring under the impression that she had come to make 
application for the admission of a patient, and she quickly 
answered — 

" Oh, no ; it is nothing of the kind, I am glad to say." 

" Glad to say," muttered the old man, the eager, expectant 
look disappeanng from his face, giving place to one oi dis- 
appointment — " glad to say ; why there hasn't be^i an acci- 
dent to-day, and here you've gone and rung the beU, and 
brought me here to the door for nothing. W&t do you want 
Ihen P " 

" I wish to inquire after a person who is here." 

** What's his nxmiber P " gruffly inquired he. 

"That I cannot tell," answered she; "his name is Mc- 
Closkey." 

** I don't know anything about him. Couldn't tell who he 
is xmless I go all over the books to-night. We don't know 
people by their names here ; come in the morning — ^ten o'dock, 
and don t never ring that bell again," concluded he, sharpljr* 
*^ unless you want a stretcher : ringing the bell, and no acci- 
dent ! " and grumbling at being disturbed for nothing, he 
abruptly closed the door in Lizzie's face. 

Anxious and discomflted, she wandered back to her hotel ; 
and after drinking a weak cup of tea, locked her room-door, 
a];id retired to bed. There she lay, tossing from side to side 
-^she could not sleep — her anxTety respecting her father's 
safety ; her fears, lest in the delirium of fever McCloskey 
sbould discover their secret, kept her awake far into the nigh^ 
and the city clocks struck two ere she fell asleep. 

When she awoke in the morning the sun was shininf 
brightly into her room ; for a few moments she could 
not realize where she was ; but the events of the past night 
soon came freshly to her ; looking at her watch, she re- 
membered that she was to go to the hospital at ten, and it 
was already half-past nine ; her wakefulness the previous night 
having caused her to sleep much later than her usual hour. 

Dressing herself in haste, she hurried down to breakfast; 
and after having eaten a slight meal, ordered a carnage, and 
drove to the hospital. 

The janitor was in his accustomed seat, and nodded 
smilingly to her as she entered. He beckoned her to him, 
and whispered, ** I inqjuired about him. McCloskey, fever- 
ward. No, 21, died this morning at two o'clock and forty 
minutes." 
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" Dead ! " echoed Lizzie, with a starfc of horror. """" 

" Yes, dead/' repeated he, with a complacent look ; " auj 
relation of yonrs — want an order for the Dody P " 

Lizzie was so astounded hy this intelligence, that she could 
not reply ; and the old man continued mysteriously. '* Came 
to betore he died — ^wish he hadn't — ^put me to a deal of 
trouble— sent for a magistrate— then for a minister— had 
something on his mind — couldn't die without telling it, you 
know ; then there was oaths, depositions — so much trouble. 
Are you his relation — ^want an order for the body P " 

"Oaths! magistrate !^a confession no doubt," thought 
Lizzie ; her limbs trembled ; she was so overcome with 
terror that she could scarcely stand ; clinging to the 
railing of the desk by which she was standing for support, 
she asked, hesitatingly, ''He had something to confess 
then?" 

The janitor looked at her for a few moments attentiyely, 
and seemed to notice for the first time her ladylike appear- 
ance and manners ; a sort of reserve crept over him at the 
conclusion of his scrutiny, for he made no answer to her 
question, but simply asked, with more formality than before, 
" Are yon a relation — do you want an order for the body P " 

Ere Lizzie could answer his question, a man, plainly dressed, 
with keen grey eyes that seemed to look restlessly about in 
every comer of the room, came and stood beside the janitor. 
He looked at Lizzie &om the bow on the top of her bonnet 
to the shoes on her feet ; it was not a stare, it was more a hasty 
glance — and yet she could not help feeling that he knew every 
item of her dress, and could have described her exactly. 

'' Are ^ou a relative of this person," he asked, in a clear 
sharp voice, whilst his keen eyes seemed to be piercing her 
through in search of the truth. 

" No, sir," she answered, faintly. 

''A &iend then, I presume," continued he, respectfully. 

*' An acquaintance, ' returned she. The man paused for a 
few moments, then taking out his watch, looked at the time, 
and hastened from the office. 

TMs man possessed Lizzie with a singular feeling of dreads- 
why she could not determine ; yet, after he was ^one, she 
imiurined those cold grey eyes were resting on ner, and 
bidding the old janitor, who had grown reserved so suddenly, 
good morning, she sprang into her carriage as fast as her 
tremblinff limbs could carry her, and ordered the coachman 
to drive back to the hotel. 

"Father must fly !" soliloquized she ; " the alarm will, no 
doubt, lend him energy. I've heard of ^eo^U 'MfV^<:>\^sb:%%'c^*^ 
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been able to leave their rooms for montha becoming^ suddenly 
strong under the influence of terror. We must be off to some 
place of concealment until we can learn whether he ia com- 
promised hj that wretched man's confession." 

Lizzie quickly paid her bill, packed her trunk, and started 
for the station in hopes of catching the mid-day tram for 
New York. 

The driver did not spare his horses, but at her request 
drove them at their utmost speed — ^but in vain. She arrived 
there only time enough to see the train move away ; and 
there, standing on the platform, looking at her with a sort of 
triumphant satisfaction, was the man wiUi the keen grey eyes. 
"Stop I stop I " cried die. 

" Too late, miss," said a bvstander, sympathizingly ; "just 
too late — no other train for tnree hours." 

" Three hours ! " said Lizzie, despairingly ; " three houis I 
Yet I must be natient — there is no remedy," and she endea- 
voured to banish her fears and occupy herself in reading tlie 
advertisements that were podted up about the station. It 
was of no avail, that keen-looking man with his piercing grey 
eyes haunted her ; and she coukl not avoid associating nim 
in her thoughts with her father and McCloskey. What was 
he doing on the train, and why did he regard her with that 
look of triumphant satisfaction. 

Those were to her the three longest hours of her life. 
Wearily and impatiently she paced up and down the long 
saloon, watching the hands of the clock as they appeared to 
almost creep over the dial-plate. Twenty times during those 
three hours did she compare the dock with her watch, and 
found they moved on unvaryingly together. 

At last the hour for the departure of the train arrived ; and 
seated in the car, she was soon flying at express speed on the 
way towards her home. " How much sooner does the other 
tram arrive than we P " she asked of the conductor. 

"Two hours and a half, miss," replied he, courteously; 
" we gain a half-hour u})on them." 

"A half-hour — that is something gained," thought she; 
" I may reach my father before that man. Can he be what 
I suspect P" 

On they went— thirty — ^forty — ^fifty miles an hour, yet she 
thought it slow. Dashing by villages, through meadowy 
over bridges, — ^rattling, screaming, puffing, on their way to 
the city of New York. La due time they arrived at isbB 
ferry, and after crossing the river were m the dty itseUL 
Lizzie took the flrst carriage that came to hand, and was 
soon going briskly througbi the streets towards her father'f 
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house. The nearer she approached it, the greater grew her 
fears; a horrible presentiment that something awful had 
occurred, grew stronger and stronger as she drew nearer 
home. She tried to brave it off— resist it — crush it— but it 
came back upon her each time with redoubled force. 

On she went, nearer and nearer every moment, until at 
last she was in the avenue itself. She gazed eagerly &om 
the carriage, and thought she observed one or two persons 
run across the street opposite her father's house. It could not 
be ! — she looked again — ^yes, there was a group beneath his 
window. ** Faster ! faster ! " she cried frantically ; " faster 
if you can." The door was at last reached ; she sprang from 
the carriage and pressed through the litUe knot of people* 
who were gathered on the pavement. Alas! her presenti- 
ments were correct. There, lying on the pavement, was the 
mangled form of her father, who had desperately sprung from 
the balcony above, to escape arrest from the man with, the 
keen grey eyes, who, with the warrant in his hand, stood 
contemplating the lifeless hodj. 

*' Fatner ! father ! " cried Liizzie, in an anguished voice ; 
*' father, speak once ! " Too late ! too late ! the spirit had 
passed away — the murderer had rushed before a higher 
tribunal — a mightier Judge — into the presence of One who 
tempers justice with mercy. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

The Wedding. ' 

The -night that Lizzie Stevens arrived in Philadelphia 
was the one decided upon for the marriage of Emily Ghurie 
and Charles Ellis ; and whilst she was wandering so lonelv 
through the streets of one part of the city, a scene of mirth 
and gaiety was transpiring in another, some of the actors 
in wmch would be made more happy by events that would be 
productive of great sorrow to her. 

Throughout that day bustle and confusion had reigned 
supreme in the house of Mr. Walters. Caddy, who had 
been there since the break of day, had taken the domestic 
reins entirely from the hands of the mistress of the man* 
sion, and u^surped command herself. Quiet Esther was well 
satisfied to yield her fall control of the domestic arrange- 
ments for the festivities, and Caddy was nothing loath to 
assume them. 
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She entered upon the discharge of her self-imposed duties 
with such ardour as to leave no doubt upon the minds of 
the parties most interested but that they would be thoroughly 
performed, and with an alacrity too that positively spp^ed 
quiet Esther's easy-going servants. 

Great doubts had been expressed as to whether Caddy 
could successfully sustain the combined characters of chefd^ 
cuisine and bridesmaid, and a failure had been prophesied. 
She therefore felt it incumbent upon her to prove these 

Erognostications imfounded, and demonstrate the practicabi* 
ty of the undertaking. On the whole, she went to work 
with energy, and seemed determined to establish the fact 
that her abiUties were greatly underrated, and that a woman 
could accomplish more than one thing at a time when she set 
about it. 

The feelings of all such persons about the establishment 
of Mr. Walters as were " constitutionally tired" received that 
day divers serious shocks at the hands of Miss Caddy — ^who 
seemed endowed with a singular faculty which enabled her 
to discover just what people did no^ want to do, and of setting 
them at it immediate^. 

For instance, Jane, the fat girl, hated going upstairs exces- 
sively. Caddy employed her in bringing down glass and 
china from a third-story pantry 5 and, moreover, only per- 
mitted her to bring a small quantity at a time, which ren- 
dered a number of trips strictly necessary, to the great 
aggravation and serious discomfort of the fat gin in 
question. 

On the other hand, JuHa, the slim chambermaid, who 
would have been delighted with such employment, and who 
would have undoubtedly refreshed herseli on each excursion 
upstairs with a lengthened gaze from the window, was con- 
demned to the polishing of silver and dusting of plates and 
glass in an obscure back pantry, which contained but one 
window, and that commanding a prospect of a dead wall. 

Miss Caddy felt in duty bound to inspect each cake, look 
over the wine, and (to the great discomfiture of the waiter) 
decant it herself, not liking to expose him to any unnecessary 
temptation. She felt, too, all the more inclined to assume 
the office of butler from the fact that, at a previous party of 
her sister's, she had detected this same gentleman with a 
bottle of the best sherry at his mouth, whilst he held his 
head thrown back in a most surprising manner, with a vieWi 
no doubt, of contemplating the ceiling more effectually from 
that position. 

Betore xught such waa the increaaing demand for help in 
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the kitchen that Caddy even kidnapped the nnrse, and 
looked the brown baby and her sister in the bath-room, 
where there was no window in their reach, nor any other 
means at hand from which the slightest injury could result 
to them. Here they were supplied with a tub half filled 
with water, and spent the time most delightfully in makine* 
boats of their shoes, and lading them with small pieces m 
soap, which they bit off from the cake for the occasion ; 
then, coasting along to the small towns on the borders of the 
tub, they disposed of their cargoes to imaginary customers to 
immense adTantage. * 

Wdters had declared the house uninhabitable, and had 
^ne out for the day. Esther and Emily busied themselves 
m arranging the flowers in the drawing-room and hall, and 
hanging amidst the plants on the balcony little stained glass 
lamps ; all of which Caddy thought very well in its way, but 
which she was quite confident would be noticed much less by 
the guests than the supper^^in which supposition she was 
undoubtedly correct. 

Kinch also lounged in two or three times during the day, 
to seek consolation at the hands of Esther and Emily. He 
was in deep distress of mind — ^in great perturbation. His 
tailor had promised to send home a vest the evening previous 
and had not fulfilled his agreement. After his first visit 
Kinch entered the house in the most stealthy manner, for 
fear of being encotintered by Caddy ; who, having met him 
in the hall during the morning, posted him off for twenty 
pounds of sugar, a ball of twine, and a stone jar, despite his 
declaration of pre-engagements, haste, and limited know- 
ledge of the articles in question. 

"Whilst Lizzie Stevens was tremblingly ringing the bell at 
the lodge of the hospital, busy hands were also pulling at 
that of Mr. Walters's dwelling. Carriage after carriage 
rolled up, and deposited their loads of gay company, who 
skipped nimbly over the carpet that was laid down from the 
door to the curbstone. Through the wide hall and up the 
stairway, flowers of various kinds mingled their fragrance 
and loaded the air with their rich perfume ; and expressions 
of delight burst from the lips of the guests as they passed 
up the orilliantly-lighted stairway and thronged the spacious 
drawing-rooms. 

^^ There were but few whites amongst them, and they parti- 
cular friends. There was Mrs. Bird, who had travelled from 
"Warmouth to be present at the ceremony ; Mr. Balch, the 
friend and legal adviser of the bride's father ; Father Banks, 
who was to tie the happy knot ; and theTC^ Vvi^ -^^Sk'^&s*. 
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Borrelli and that baby, now grown to a promising lad^ and 
who would come to the wedding because Charlie had sent 
him a regular invitation written like that sent his parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis were of course there,-^the latter ar- 
rayed in a rich new silk made up expressly for the occasion— 
and the former almost hidden in nis large easy chair, l^e 
poor old sentleman scarcely seemed able to comprehend the 
affair, and apparently laboured under the impression that it 
was another mob, and looked a little terrified at times when 
the laughter or conversation grew louder than usual. 

The nour for the ceremony was fast approaching, and 
Esther left the assembled guests and went up intolEmily 
Garie's room to assist the young ladies in preparing the 
bnde. They all besought her to be calm, not to agitate 
herself upon any consideration ; and then bustled about her, 
and flurried themselves in the most ridiculous manner, with a 
Tiew, no doubt, of tranquillizing her feelings more effectually. 

" Little Em," soon to be Mrs. Ellis, was busily engaged m 
dressing ; the toilet-table was covered with lighted candles* 
and all the gas-burners in the room were in full blaze, 
bringing everything out in bold relief. 

** We are having quite an illumination ; the glare almost 
blinds me," said Emily. *' Put out some of the candles." 

''Ko, no, my dear," rejoined one of the young ladies 
engaged in dressing her; ''we cannot sacriflce a candle. 
"We don't need them to discern your charms, Em ; only to 
enable us to discover how to deck them to the best advan- 
tage. How sweet you look ! " 

Emily gazed into the mirror ; and from the blush that 
si^uisea her face and the look of complacency that followed^ 
it was quite evident that she shared her friend's opinion. 

She did, indeed, look charming. There was a deeper colour 
than usual on her cheeks, and her eyes were illumined with 
a soft» tender light. Her wavy brown hair was parted 
smoothly on the front, and gathered into a cluster of curls at 
the back. Around her neck glistened a string of pearls, a 
present from Mr. Winston, who had just returned from 
South America. The pure white silk fitted to a nicety, and the 
tiny satin slippers seemed as if they were made upon her feet^ 
and never intended to come off again. Her costume was 
complete, with the exception of the veil and wreath, and 
Esther opened the box that she supposed contained them, iot 
the purpose of arranging them on the bride. 

" where have you put the veil, my dear?" she asked, after 
xaising the lid of the box, and discovering that they were not 
there. 
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" In the box, are they not? " answered one of the young 
ladies. 

" No, they are not there," contihued Esther, as she turned 
OTer the varions articles with which the tables were strewed. 
All in Tain; the veil and wreath could be nowhere dis- 
ooTered. 

** Axe you sure it came home ? " asked one. 

'^ Of course," replied another ; " I had it in my hand an 
hour ago." 

Then a thorough search was commenced, all the drawers 
ransacked, and everything turned oyer again and again ; and 
just when they were about to abandon the search in despair, 
one of the party returned from the adjoining room, dragging 
along the brown baby, who had the veil wrapped about ner 
chubby shoulders as a scarf^ and the wreath omamentinff her 
round curly head. Even good-natured Esther was a uttle 
ru£9ed at this daring act of baby's, and hastily divested that 
young lady of her borrowed adornments, amidst the laughter 
of the group. 

Poor baby was quite astonished at the precipitate manner 
in which she was deprived of her finery, and was for a few 
moments quite overpowered by her loss ; but, perceiving a 
drawer open in the toilet-table, she dried her eyes, and turned 
her attention in that direction, and in tossing its contents 
upon the floor amply solaced herself for the deprivation she 
had just undergone. 

• ^ ** Caddy is a famous chief bridesmaid-— hasn't been here to 
give the least assistance," observed Esther ; " she is not even 
dressed herself. I will ring, and ask where she can be— in 
the kitchen or supper-room IVe no doubt. Where is Miss 
Ellis P " she asked of Uie servant who came to answer her 
summons. 

^ " Downstairs, mem — ^the boy that brought the ice-cream 
kicked over a candy ornament, and Miss EQis was very busy 
a shaking of him when I came up." 

" Do beg her to stop," rejoined Esther, with a laugh, '* and 
tell her I say she can shake him in the morning — ^we are 
waiting for her to dress now ; and also tell Mr. De Younge 
to come here to the door — ^I want him." 

Sinch soon made his appearance, in accordance with 
EsUier's request, and feurly aazzled her with his costume. 
His blue coat was brazen with buttons, and his white cravat 
tied with choking exactness ; spotless vest, black pants, and 
such patent leathers as you could have seen. your face in 
with ease. 

" How fine you look, Kinch," said Esther adminn^^. 
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" Yes," he answered ; " the new vest came home— how do 
yon like it P " 

" Oh, admirable ! But, Kinch, can't you go down, and 
implore Caddy to come np and dress — ^time is slipping away 
rery fast P " 

'* Oh, I daren't," answered £inch, with a look of alarm — 
" I don't dare to go down now that I*m dressed. She'll want 
me to carry something up to the supper-room if I do— a pHe 
of dishes, or something of the kind. I'd like to oblige you, 
Mrs. Walters, but it's worth my new suit to do it." 

Under these circumstances, iEonch was excused; and a depu- 
tation, headed by Mr. Walters, was sent into the lower regions 
to wait upon Caddy, who prevailed upon her to come up and 
dress, which she did, being all the while very red in the face, 
and highly indignant at beinff sent for so often. 

** Good gracious ! " she exclaimed, " what a pucker you are 
allin!" 

" Why, Caddv, it's time to be," replied Esther—" it wants 
eight minutes of the hour." 

*' And that is just three minutes more than I should want 
for dressing if I was going to be married myself," rejoined 
she ; and hastening away, she returned in an incredibly 
short time, all prepared for i^e ceremony. 

Charlie was very handsomely got up for the occasion. 
Emily, Esther, Caddjr — ^in fact, all of them — agreed that he 
never looked better in his life. " That is owmg to me— all 
my doings," said Ejuch exultingly. " He wanted to order 
his suit of old Forbes, who hasn't looked at a fashion-plate 
for the last ten years, and I wouldn't let him. I took him to 
my man, and see what he has made of him — ^turned him out 
looking like a bridegroom, instead of an old man of fifW ! It's 
all owing te me," said tiiie delighted Kinch, who slapped 
about the entry until he upset a a vase of flowers tiiat stood 
on a bracket behind him ; whereupon Caddy ran and brought 
a towel, and made him take off his wMte gloves and wipe up 
the water, in spite of his protestations that the shape of hu 
pantaloons would not bear the strain of stooping. 

At last the hour arrived, and the bridal party descended to 
the drawing-room in appropriate order, and stood up before 
Father Banks. The ceremony was soon over, and Emi^y was 
clasped in Mrs. Ellis's arms, who called her "daughter, and 
kissed her cheek with such warm affection that she no longer 
felt herself an orphan, and paid back with tears and embraces 
the endearments that were lavished upon her by her new 

Father Banks took an e&T\y oY^ttvmity to give tiiem each 
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«ome good advice, and managed to draw them apart for that 
purpose. He told them how imperfect and faulty were idl 
mankind — ^that married life was not all coulewr de rose — ^that 
the trials and cares incident to matrimony fully equalled its 
pleasures; and besousht them to bear with each other 
patiently, to be charitable to each other's faults — and a rea- 
sonable share of earthly happiness must be the result. 

Then came the supper. Oh ! such a supper ! — such quan- 
tities of nice things as money and skill alone can bring 
together. There were turkeys innocent of a bone, into whi(£ 
you might plunge your knife to the very hilt without coming 
m contact with a splinter — ^turkeys from which cunning cooks 
had extracted every bone leaving the meat alone behind, with 
the skin not perceptibly broken. How brown and tempting 
they looked, their capacious bosoms giving rich promise of 
high-seasoned dressing within, and looking larger by com- 
parison with the tiny reed-birds beside them, which lay 
cosily on the golden toast, looking as much as to say, " If 
you want something to remember for ever, come and giye me 
a bite!" 

Then there were dishes of stewed terrapin, into which the 
initiated dipped at once, and to which they for some time 

fave their undivided attention, oblivious, apparently, of the 
act that there was a dish of chicken-salad close beside them. 
Then there were oysters in every variety — silver dishes con- 
taining them stewed, their fragrant macey odour wafking itself 
upward, and causing watery sensations about the mouth. 
Waiters were constantly rushing into the room, bringing 
dishes of them fined so richly brown, so smoking hot, that 
BO man with a heart in his bosom could possibly refuse them. 
Then there were glass dishes of them nicKled, with little black 
spots of allspice floating on the pearly liquid that contained 
them. And lastly, oysters broiled, whose delicious flavour 
exceeds my powers of description — these, with ham and 
tongue, were the solid comforts. There were other things* 
however, to which one could turn when the appetite grew 
more dainty; there were jellies, blancmange, chocolate cream, 
Ijiscuit glac^, peach ice, vanilla ice, orange-water ice, brandy 
])eaches, preserved strawberries and pines; not to say a 
word of towers of candy, bonbons, kisses, champagne, SJune 
wine, sparkling Catawba, liquors, and a man in the comer 
making sherry cobblers of wondrous flavour, imder the 
especi^ supervision of !Kinch; on the whole, it was an 
American supper, got up regardless of expense — and whoever 
has been to such an entertainment knows very well what an 
American supper is. 
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What a merry happy party it was — ^how they all seem 
to enjoy themseiyes — and how they all laughed, when t 
bride essayed to cut the cake, and could not get the kn 
through lie icing — and how the young girls put pieces aw 

Srirately, that they might place them under their pillows 
ream upon ! What a happy time they had ! 

Father Banks enjoyed himself amazingly ; he eat quantit 
of stewed terrapin, and declared it the best he ever tastt 
He talked gravely to the old people — cheerfully and ami 
mslj to the young ; and was, in fact, having a most deH^ 
ful time — ^when a servant whispered to him that there wac 
person in the entry who wished to see him immediately. 

** Oh dear ! " he exclaimed to Mr. Balch, " I was just oc 
gratnlating myself that I should have one uninterrupt 
evening, and you see the result — called off at this late hooi 

Father Banks followed the servant from the room, m 
inquired of the messenger what was wanted. 

"You must come to the hospital immediately, sir; t 
man with the lyphus-fever — you saw him yesterday--4u 
dying ; he says he must see you — that he has something ii 
portant to confess. I'm to go for a magistrate as well." 

"Ah!" said Father Banks, "you need go no furflu 
Alderman Balch is here — he is quite competent to receive 1 
depositions." 

"I'm heartily glad of it," replied the man, "it will bk 
me another hunt. I had a hard time finding you. I've bo 
to your house and two or three other places, and was at la 
sent here. I'll go back and report that you are coming u 
will bring a magistrate with you." 

" Very good, rejoined Father Banks, " do so. I will 1 
there immediately;" Hastening back to the supper room, ] 
discovered Mr. nslch in the act of helping himself to 
brandy peach, and apprised him of the demand for his service 

" Now, Banks," said he, good-humouredly, " that is ot 
ra^eous. Why did you not let him go for some one elM 
It IS too bad to drag me away just when the fun is about 
commence." There was no alternative, however, and M 
Balch prepared to follow the minister to the bedside 
McCloskey. 

When they arrived at the hospital, they found him fii 
sinking — ^the livid colour of his face, the sunken glassy eye 
the white lips, and the blue tint that surrounded the ey< 
and mouth told at once the fearful story. Death had com 
He was in full possession of his faculties', and told them a] 
Mow Stevens had saved him from the gallows — ^and how 1 
agreed to murder Mr. Gane — o^ \i\a ^^iCLxa^ 'w\vrii. the time < 
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action arrived, and how, in consequence, Stevens had com- 
mitted the deed, and how he had paid him time after time to 
keep his secret. 

"in my trunk there," said he, in a dying whisper, — "in my 
trunk is the will. I found it that night amongst his papers. 
I kept it to get money out of his children with when old 
Stevens was gone. Here," continued he, handing his key from 
beneath the pillow, " open my trunk and get it." 

Mr. Balch eagerly unlocked the trui^, and there, sure 
enough, lay the long-sought-for and important document. 

" I knew it would be found at last. I always told Walters 
so ; and now," said he, exultingly, " see my predictions are 
v^ified." 

McGloskey seemed anxious to atone for the past by 
making an ample confession. He told them all he Knew of 
Mr. Stevens's present circumstances— how his property was 
situated, and every detail necessary for their guiaance. 
GThen his confession was sworn to and witnessed; and the 
dyin^ man addressed himself to the affairs of the next 
worla, and endeavoured to banish entirely from his mind all 
thoughts of this. 

After a life passed in the exercise of every Christian virtue 
— after a lengthened journey over its narrow stony pathway* 
whereon temptations have been met and triumphed over— 
where we have struggled with difficulties, and borne affie- 
tions without murmur or complaint, cheering on the weary 
we have found sinking by the wayside, comforting ana 
assisting the fallen, endeavouring humbly and faithfally to 
do our duty to God and humanity — even after a life ikaa 
passed, when we at last lie down to die the most faithful and 
best may well shrink and tremble when they approach the 
gloomy portals of death. At such an hour memory, more 
active than every other faculty, drags all the good and evil 
from the past and sets them in distinct array before us. Then 
we discover how greatly the latter exceeds the former in our 
livesj and how little of our Father's work we have accom- 

Slished after all our toils and struggles. 'Tis then the most 
evoted servant of our common Master feels compelled to 
cry, " Mercy ! O my Father ! — for justice I dare not ask." 

If thus the Christian passes away — ^what terror must fill 
the breast of one whose whole life nas been a constant war* 
fare upon the laws of Grod and man P How approaches he 
the bar of that awful Judge, whose commands ne has set at 
nought, and whose power he has so often contemned? Witibi 
a fainting heart, and tongue powerless to crave the mercy his 
crimes cannot deserve ! 
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MoCloskey stra^^led long with death — died fearfalljr hard. 
The phantoms of his victims, seemed to hannt him in his 
dying hour, interposing between him and Grod ; and with 
distorted face, clenched hands, and gnashing teeth, he passed 
away to his long account. 

iFrom the bedside of the corpse Mr. Balch went — ^late as it 
was — to the office of the chief of police. There he learned, to 
his great satisfaction, that the governor was in town ; and at 
an early hour the next morning he procured a requisition for 
the arrest of Mr. Stevens, which he put into the hands of 
the man with the keen grey eyes for tne purpose of securing 
the criminal ; and with the result of his efforts the reader is 
already acquainted. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

And the Last. 

With such celerity did Mr. Balch work in behalf of his 
wards, that he soon had everything in train for the recovery 
of the property. 

At first George Stevens was inclined to oppose the execu- 
tion of the will, but he was finally prevailed upon by his 
advisers to make no difficulty respecting it, and quietly resign 
what he must inevitably sooner or later relinquish. Lizzie 
Stevens, on the contrary, seemed rather glad that an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to do justice te her old playmates, and 
won the good opinion of all parties by her gentleness and 
evident anxiety to atone for the wrong done them by her 
father. Even after the demands of the executors oi Mr, 
Garie were fuUy satisfied, such had been the thrift of her 
father that there still remained a comfortable support for her 
and her brother. 

To poor Clarence this accession of fortune brought no new 
pleasure ; he already had sufficient for his modest wants ; and 
now that his greatest hope in life had been blighted, this 
addition of wealth became te him rather a burden than a 
pleasure. • 

He was now completely excluded from the society in whidi 
he had so long been accustomed to move ; the secret of his 
birth had become widely known, and he was avoided by his 
former friends and sneered at as a *' nigger." His large for* 
tune kept some two or three whites about him, but he knew 
they were leeches seeking to bleed his purse, and he wisely 
avoided their society. 
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He was yerj wretched and lonely : he felt ashamed to seek 
the society of coloured men now that the whites despised and 
rejected him, so he lived apart from both classes of society, 
and grew moody and misanthropic. 

Mr. Baloh endeavoured to persuade him to go abroad — to 
Tisit Europe : he would not. He did not confess it, but the 
truth was, he could not tear himself away from the city where 
little Birdie dwelt, where he now and then could catch a 
glimpse of her to solace him in his loneliness. He was grow- 
ms paler and more fragile-looking each day, and the doctor 
atlast frankly told him that, if he desired to lire, he must 
seek some wanner climate for the winter. 

Iteluctantly Clarence obeyed; in the fall he left New 
York, and during the cold months wandered through the 
West India islands. For a while his health improved, but 
when the novelty produced by change of scene began to 
decline he grew worse again, and brooded more deeply than 
ever over his bitter disappointment, and consequently derived 
but little benefit from tne change ; the spirit was too much 
broken for the body to mend — his heart was too sore to beat 
healthily or happily. 

He wrote often now to Emily and her husband, and seemed 
desirous to atone for his past neglect. Emily had written to 
him first ; she had learned of ms disappointment, and gave 
him a sister's sympathy in his loneliness and sorrow. 

The chilly month of March had scarcely passed awaj 
when they received a letter from him informmg them of his 
intention to return. He wrote, *' I am no better, and m^ 
physician says that a longer residence here will not benefit 
me in the least— that I came too IcUe, I cough, cough, 
cough, incessantly, and each day become more feeole. I am 
coming home, Emmy ; coming home, I fear, to die. I am 
but a ghost of my former self. I write you this that you 
may not be alarmed when you see me. It is too late now to 
Tepme, but, oh ! Em, if my lot had only been cast with yours*— 
had we never been separated — I might have been to-day as 
happy as you are." 

It was a clear bright morning when Charlie stepped into a 
boat to be conveyed to the ship in which Clarence had re- 
turned to New York : she had arrived the evening previous, 
and had not yet come up to the dock. The air came ut> the 
bay fresh and invigorating from the sea beyond, ana the 
wat«r sparkled as it dripped from the oars, which, with 
monotonous r^ularity, broke the almost unruffled surface of 
the bay. Some of the ship's sails were shaken out to dry in 
the morning sun, and the cordage b>\ixk^ \sw%^\l '«si.\ ^«»- 
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lessly from the masts and yards. A few sailors lotmffed idly 
about the deck, and leaned over the side to watch me boat 
as it approached. With their aid it was soon secured 
alongside, and Charlie clambered up the ladder, and stood 
upon the deck of the vessel. On inquiring for Clarence, 
he was shown into the cabin, where he found him extended 
on a sofa. 

He raised himself as he saw Charlie approach, and, ex- 
tending his hand, exclaimed,—" How kind ! I did not expect 
you until we reached the shore." 

For a moment, Charlie could not speak. The shock 
caused by Clarence's altered appearance was too great, — ^the 
change was terrible. When he had last seen him, he was 
vigorous-looking, erect, and healthful ; now he was bent and 
emaciated to a frightM extent. The veins on his temples 
were clearly discernible ; the muscles of his throat seemed 
like great cords ; his cheeks were hollow, his sunken eyes 
were glassy bright and surrounded with a dark rim, and nis 
breathing was short and evidently painful. Charlie held his 
thin fleshless hand in his own, and gazed in his face with an 
anguished expression. 

" I look badly, — don't I Charlie P " said he, with assumed 
indifference ; " worse than you expected, eh P " 

Charlie hesitated a little, and then answered,—^" Bather 
bad ; but it is owing to your sea-sickness, I suppose ; that has 
probably reduced you considerably; then tnis close cabin 
must be most unfavourable to your health. Ah, wait until 
we get you home, we shall soon have you better." 

"Home!" repeated Clarence,— " home ! How delightful 
that word sounds ! I feel it is going home to go to yoa and 
Em." And he leant back and repeated the word *' home," 
and paused afterward, as one touches some favourite note 
upon an instrument, and then silently listens to its vibra* 
tions. " How is Em P " he asked at length. 

" Oh, well— very well," replied Charlie. ** She has been 
busy as a bee ever since she received your last letter ; radi a 
charming room as she has prepared for you ! " 

"Ah, Charlie," rejoinea Clarence, mournfully, "I ahall 
not live long to enjoy it, I fear." 

"Nonsense!" interrupted Charlie, hopefully; "don't be 
80 desponding, Clary: here is spring again, — everything is 
thriving and bursting into new lire, x on, too, will catch the 
spirit of the season, and grow in health and strength again. 
Why, my dear fellow," continued he, cheerfully, " yon can't 
help getting better when we once get hold of you. Mother's 
gruels. Doctor Buxdett's i^Te«m^\\citi%, «x!id Em's nursing, 
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would lift a man out of his coffin. Come, now, don't let us 
hear anything more about dyins." 

Clarenoe pressed his hand and looked at him affectionately, 
as though he appreciated his efforts to cheer him and felt 
thankful for them ; hut he only shook his head and smiled 
moumfuUy. 

" Let me help your man to get you up. When once you 
get ashore you'll feel better, I've no doubt. We are not 
going to an hotel, but to the house of a friend who has kindly 
offered to make you comfortable until you are able to travel. 

With the assistance of Charlie and the servant, Clarence 
was gradually prepared to go ashore. He was exceedingly- 
weak, could scarcely totter across the deck ; and it wag 
with some difficult that they at last succeeded in placing 
him safely in the boat. After they landed, a carriage was 
soon procured, and in a short time thereafter Clarence was 
comfortably established in the house of Charlie's friend. 

Their hostess, a dear old motherly creature, declared that 
she knew exactly what Clarence needed ; and concocted such 
delicious broths, made such strengthening gruels, that 
Clarence could not avoid eating, and in a day or two he de- 
clared himself better than he had been for a month, and 
felt quite equal to the journey to Philadelphia. 

The last night of their stay in New York was unusually 
warm ; and Clarence informed Charlie he wished to go out 
for a walk. '* I wish to go a long distance, — don't think me 
foolish when I tell you where. I want to look at the house 
where little Birdie lives. It may be for the last time. I 
have a presentiment that I shall see her if I go,— I am 
sure I shall," added he, positively, as though he felt a con* 
viction that his desire would be accomplished. 

" I would not. Clary," remonstrated Charlie. " Your 
health won't permit the exertion ; it is a long distance, too» 
you say ; and, moreover, don't you think, my dear fellow, 
that it is far more prudent to endeavour, u possible, to 
banish her £rom your mind entirely. Don't permit your- 
self to think about her, if you can help it. You know she 
is unattainable by you, and you should make an effort to 
conouer your attachment." 

" It is too late — too late now, Charhe," he replied, mourn- 
fully. '* I shall continue to love her as I do now until I draw 
my last breath. I know it is hopeless— I know she can never 
be more to me than she already is ; but I cannot help loving 
her. Let us go ; I may see her once again. Ah, Charlie, 
you cannot even dream what inexpressible pleasure the 
merest glimpse of her affords me I ComeA*^^^^%^'^ 
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Charlie would not permit him to attempt to walk ; and 
they procured a carnage, in which they rode to within a 
short distance of the house. The mansion of Mr. Bates 
appeared quite gloomy as they approached it. The blinds 
were down, and no lights visible in any part of the house. 

" I am afraid they are out of town/' remarked Charlie, 
when Clarence pointed out the house ; " ererything looks so 
dull about it. Let us cross over to the other payement." 
And they walked over to the other side of the Btreet, and 
gazed upward at the house. 

" Let us sit down here," suggested Clarence,—** here, on 
this broad stone ; it is quite dark now, and no one will 
observe us." 

" NOf no I " remonstrated Charlie ; ** the stone is too damp 
and cold." 

"Is itP" said Clarence vacantly. And taking out his 
handkerchief, he spread it out, and, in spite of Charlie's 
dissuasions, sat down upon it. 

** Charlie," said he, after gazing at the house a long time 
in silence, " I have often come here and remained half the 
night looking at her windows. People have passed by and 
stared at me as though they thought me crazy ; I was 
half crazv then, I think. One night, I remember, I came 
and sat nere for hours; far in the night I saw her come 
to the window, throw up the casement, and look out. 
That was in the summer, before I went away, you know. 
There she stood in the moonlight, gazing upward at the 
sky, so pale, so calm and holy-looking, in her pure white 
dress, that I should not have thought it strange if the 
heavens had opened, and angels descended and borne her 
away with them on their wings." And Clarence closed his 
eyes as he concluded, to call back upon the mirror of his 
mind the image of little Birdie as she appeared that night. 
. They waited a long while, during which there was no 
evidence exhibited that there was any one in the house. At 
last, just as they were about to move away, they descried the 
glimmer of a light in the room which Clarence declared to be 
her room. His frame trembled with expectation, and he 
walked to and fro opposite the house with an apparent 
strength that surprised his companion. At length ttie light 
disappeared again, and with it Clarence's hopes. 

** ISow then we must go," said Charlie, " it is useless for 
you to expose yourself in this manner. I insist iqK>n your 
4X>ming home." 

^Reluctantly Clarence permitted himself to be led across 
ibe street again, j^ As tliey "^exe lev^vn^ the pavement, he 
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tamed to look back again, and, uttering a cry of surprise and 
joy, he startled Charlie by clutching his arm. 

•* Look ! look ! " he cried, " there she is — ^my little Birdie." 
Charlie looked up at the window almost immediately above 
them, and observed a slight pale girl, who was gazing up the 
street in an opposite direction. 

"Little Birdie — ^little Birdie," whispered Clarence, ten- 
derly. She did not look toward them, but after standing 
there a few seconds, moved from between the curtains ana 
disappeared. 

" Thank God for that I " excl^med Clarence, passionately, 
** I knew— •! knew I should see her. I knew it" repeated he, 
exultingly ; and then, overcome with joy, he bowed his head 
upon Charlie's shoulder and wept like a child. " Don't think 
me foolish, Charlie," apologized he, ** I cannot help it. I 
will go home now. Oh, brother, I feel so much happier." 
And with a step less faint and trembling, he walked back to 
the carriage. 

The following evening he was at home, but so enfeebled 
with the exertions of the last two days, as to be obliged to 
take to his bed immediately after his arrival. His sister 
greeted him afiTectionately, threw her arms about his neck 
and kissed him tenderly; years of coldness and estrangement 
were forgotten in that moment, and they were once more to 
each other as they were before they{parted. 

Emilv tried to appear as though she did not notice the 
great change in his appearance, and talked cheerfully and 
encouragingly in his presence ; but she wept bitterly, when 
alone, over the final separation which she foresaw was not 
far distant. 

The next day Doctor Burdett caUed, and his grave manner 
and apparent disinclination to encourage any hope, confirmed 
the hopeless impression they already entertained. 

Aunt Ada came from Sudbury at Emily's request ; she 
knew her presence would give pleasure to Clarence, she 
aocordinglv wrote her to come, and she and Emily nursed 
by turns the faiUng sufferer. 

Esther and her husband, Mrs. Ellis and Caddy, and even 
!Kinch, were unremitting in their attentions, and did all in 
their power to amuse and comfort him. 

Day by day he faded perceptibly, grew more and mora 
feeble, until at last Doctor Burdett began to number days 
instead of weeks as his term of life. Clarence anticipated 
death with calmness — did not repine or murmur. Father 
Banks was often with him cheering him with hopes of a hap* 
pier future beyond the grave. 
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One day lie sent for his sister and desired her to write a 
letter for him. " Em/' said he, " I am failing fast ; these 
fiery spots on my cheek, this scorching in my palms, these 
hard-drawn, difficult breaths, warn me that the time is rery 
near. Don't weep, Em ! ** continued he, kissing her — " there^ 
don't weep — I shall be better off— happier — I am sure I 
Don't weep now— I want you to write to little Birdie for me. 
I have triej} but my hand trembles so that I cannot write 
legibly — I gave it up. Sit down beside me here, and write ; 
here is the pen." Emily dried her eyes, and mechanically 
sat down to write as he desired. Motioning to him that she 
was ready, he dictated— 

" My Deab Little Bibdie, — T once resolved never to write 
to you again, and partially promised your father that I would 
not ; then I did not' dream that I should be so soon com- 

Selled to break my resolution. Little Birdie, I am dying ! 
fy physician informs me that I have but a few more days 
to live. I have been trying to break away from earth's affairs 
and fix my thoughts on other and better things. I have 
given up all but you, and feel that I cannot reunquish you 
until I see you once again. Do not refuse me, littfe Birdie ! 
Show this to your father — ^he must consent to a request made 
by one on the brink of the grave." 

" There, that will do ; let me read it over," said he, extend* 
ing his hand for the note. " Yes, I will sign it now — then do 
you add our address. Send it now, Emily — send it in time 
for to-night's mail." 

" Clary, do you think she will come P " inquired his sister. 

" Yes,"" replied he, confidently ; " I am sure she will if the 
note reaches her." Emily said no more, but sealed and 
directed the note, which sne immediately despatched to the 
post-office ; and on the following day it reached little Birdie. 

From the time when the secret of Clarence's birth had 
been discovered, until the day she had received his note, she 
never mentioned his name. At the demand of her father she 

Produced his letters, miniature, and even the little presents 
e had given her from time to time, and laid them down 
before him without a murmur ; after this, even when he cursed 
and denounced him, she only left the room, never uttering a 
word in his defence. She moved about like one who had 
received a stunning blow — she was dull, cold, apathetic. She 
would smile vacantly when her father smoothed her hair or 
kissed her cheek ; but she never laughed, or sang and nlayed, 
as in days gone by ; she would recline for hours on the sofk 
in her room gazing vacanlVj mVYi© iwi, wad taking apparently 
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no interest in anything about her. She bent her head when 
she walked, complained of coldness about her temples, and 
kept her hand constantly upon her heart. 

Doctors were at last consulted ; they pronounced her 
physically well, and thought that time would restore her 
wonted animation ; but month after month she grew more 
dull and silent, until her father feared she would become 
idiotic, and grew hop^eless and unhappy about her. For 
a week before the receipt of the note from Clarence, she had 
been particularly apathetic and indifferent, but it seemed to 
rouse her into life again. She started up after reading it, 
and rushed wildly through the hall into her father's library. 

" See here ! " exclaimed she, grasping his arm — " see there 
— I knew it ! IVe felt day after day that it was coming to 
that ! You separated us, and now he is dying — dying ! " 
cried she. " Bead it — read it ! " 

Her father took the note, and after perusing it laid it on 
the table, and said coldly, " WellP " 

" WeU ! " repeated she, with agitation — ** Oh, father, it is 
not well ! Father ! " said she, hurriedly, ** you bid me give 
him up— told me he was unworthy — pointed out to me fully 
and clearly why we could not marry : I was convinced we 
could not, for 1 knew you would never let it be. Yet I have 
never ceased to love him. 1 cannot control my heart, but I 
could my voice, and never since that day have I spoken his 
name. I gave him up — not that I would not have gladly 
married, Imowing what he was — ^because you desired it — 
because I saw either your heart must breal or mine. I let 
mine go toplease you, and have suffered uncomplainingly, and 
will so svLuer untu the end ; but I must see mm once again. 
It will be a pleasure to him to see me once again in his dyin? 
hour, and I tmist go. If you love me," continued she, plea£ 
ingly, as her father made a gesture of dissent, " let us go. 
You see he is dying — ^begs you from the brink of the grave. 
Let me go, only to say good bye to him, and then, perhaps," 
concluded she, pressing her hand upon her heart, " 1 shall be 
better here." 

Her father had not the heart to make any objection, and 
the next day they started for Philadelphia. They despatched 
a note to Clarence, saying they had arrived, which Emily 
received, and after opening it, went to gently break its con- 
tents to her brother. 

" You must prepare yourself for visitors. Clary," said she, 
** no doubt some of our friends will pall to-day, the weather 
is so very delightful." 

" Do you know who is coming? " he inc\u\red. 
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" Yes, dear/* she answered, seating herself beside him, " 1 
have receired a note stating that a particular &iend will call 
to-day— one that you desire to see." 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed, " it is little Birdie, is it not P " 
• " Yes," she replied, " they have arrived in town, and will 
be here to-day." 

" Did not I tell you so P " said he, triumphantly. " I knew 
she would come. I knew it," continued he, joyfully. ** Let 
me get up— I am strong enough— she is come — O ! she has 
come." 

Clarence insisted on being dressed with extraordinary care* 
His long fierce-looking beani was trimmed careiully, and he 
looked much better than he had done for weeks ; he was won- 
derfully stronger, walked across the room, and ^chatted over 
his breakfast with unusual animation. 

At noon they came, and were shown into the drawing- 
room, where Emily received them. Mr. Bates bowed 
politely, and expressed a ,hope that Mr. Grarie was better., 
Emily held out her 'hand to little Birdie, who clasped it in 
both her own, and said, inquiringly : " You are his sister P " 

" Yes," answered Emily. " You, I should have known 
from Clarence's description — you are his nlittle Birdie P " 

She did not reply-— her lip quivered, and she pressed 
Emily's hand and kissed her. ** Me is impatient to see you," 
resumed Emily, *' and if you are so disposed, we will go up 
immediately." ^ ^ 

"I will remain here," observed Mr. Bates, "unless Mr. 
Gkuie particularly desires to see me. My daughter wili 
accompany you." 

Emily took the hand of little Birdie in her own, and they 
walked together up the stairway. "You must not be 
frightened at his appearance," she remarked, tearfully, " he 
is greatly changed." 

Little Birdie only shook her head — ^her heart seemed too 
full for speech — and she stepped on a little faster, keeping her 
hand pressed on her breast ail the while. 

When they reached the door, Emily was about to open it, 
but her companion stopped her, by saying : ** Wait a mo- 
ment — stop ! How my heart beats — ^it ahnost suffocates me.'* 
They paused for a few moments to permit little Birdie t 
recover irom her agitation, then throwing open the door they 
advanced into the room. 

" Clarence !" said his sister. He did not answer ; he was 
looking down into the garden. She approached nearer, and 
/gently laying her hand on his shoulder, said, " Herd' is your 
Ettle Birdie, Clarence." He udlVvst moYed nor spoke. 
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" Clarence !" cried she, louder. No answer. She touched 
his face — ^it was warm. " He's fainted !" exclaimed she ; and, 
ringing the bell violently, she screamed for help. Her 
husband and the nurse rushed into the room; then came 
Aunt Ada and Mr. Bates. They bathed his temples, held 
strong salts to his nostrils — still he did not revive. Finally, 
the nurse opened his bosom and placed her hand upon ms 
heart. It was still — quite still : Claebnce was dead ! 

At first they could not believe it. " Let me speak to him,"^ 
exclaimed little Birdie, distractedly 5 " he will hear my voice, 
and answer. Clarence ! Clarence ! " she cried. All in vain 
— all in vain. Clarence was dead I 

They gently bore her away. That didl, cold look came 
back again upon her face, and left it never more in life. She 
walked about mournfuUy for a few years, pressing her hand 
upon her heart ; and then passed away to join her lover, 
where distinctions in race or colour are unknown, and where 
the prejudices of earth cannot mar their happiness. 

Our tale is now soon finished. They Duried Clarence 
beside his parents ; coloured people followed him to his last 
home, and wept over his grave. Of all the many whites that 
he had known. Aunt Ada and Mr. Balch were the only one& 
that mingled their tears with those who listened to the solemn 
words of Father Banks, ** Ashes to ashes, dust to dust." 

We, too, Clarence, cast a tear upon thy tomb — ^poor victim 
of prejudice to thy colour ! and deem thee better off resting 
upon thy cold pillow of earth, than battling with that malig- 
nant sentiment that persecuted thee, and has crushed ener^,. 
hope, and life from many stronger hearts. 



Aunt Ada Bell remained for a short time with Emily, and 
then returned to Sudbury, where, during the remainder of 
her life, she never omitted an opportunity of doing a kind- 
ness to a coloured person ; and wnen the increasingliberality 
of sentiment opened a way for the admission of coloured 
pupils to the famous schools of Sudbury, they could alwaya 
procure board at her house, and Aunt Ada was a friend and 
mother to them. 

Walters and dear old Ess reared a fine family ; and the 
brown baby and her sister took numberless premiums at 
school, to the infinite delight of their parents. They also had 
a boy, whom they named ** Charlie ; " he inherited his uncle'a 
passionate fondness for marbles, which fondness, it has been 
ascertained, is fostered by his uncle, who, *Uft^^i<i^lxi5xi>s5aa^ 
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the sinews of war when there is a dearth in the treasury of 
Master Walters. 

£inch and Caddy were finally united, after various dii& 
culties raised by the latter, who found it almost impossible to 
procure a house in such a state of order as would warrant 
ner entering, upon the blissful state of matrimony. TVlien it 
was all over, !Cinch professed to his acquaintances generally 
to be liying in a perfect state of bliss ; but he privately inti- 
mated to Charlie that if Caddy would permit lum to come in 
at the front door, and not condemn him to go through the 
alley, whenever there happened to be a shower — and would 
let him smoke where he liked — he would be much more con- 
tented. When last heard from they had a little Caddy, the 
very image of its mother — a wonderful little girl, who, instead ^ 
of buying candy and cake with her sixpences, as other 
children chd, cravely invested them in miniature wash-boards 
and dust-brushes, and was saving up her money to purchase 
a tiny stove with a full set of cooking utensils. Caddy de- 
clares her a child worth having. 

Charles and Emily took a voyage to Europe for the health 
of the latter, and returned after a two years' tour to settle 
permanently in his native city. They were unremitting in 
their attention to father and mother Ellis, who lived to good 
old age, surrounded by their children and grandchildren. 



THE END. 
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